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Somewhere of the west coast of England 
September 1940 


For over two hours they had waited there with their motors shut off 
and navigation lights darkened. Only seldom did the ship’s electric 
motor awaken to a second-long, purring life-and then only for a 
moment. Just as long as was absolutely necessary to hold their 
position in the gentle, but persistent current that ruled in these 
seemingly calm waters. The slight current made the metal tube bob 
side to side, and no sound broke the silence but the crashing of waves 
on the hull. The sailors lay in their bunks, staring at the bare ceiling 
over their heads and thinking of home; others still sat there, hunched 
over, and read or played cards in small groups, but no one spoke 
even a word. There was a ban against smoking and speaking on 
board; the first to save air and spare the batteries, as no one really 
knew how long they would have to stay there, the other so as not to 
make any telling sounds. The conversations of fifty men-even if they 
whispered and were enclosed in a massive steel-plated cylinder- 
could be heard astonishingly far above the water at night; and even 
further underwater. No one knew that they were here, and they 
found themselves near a stretch of British coastline where absolutely 
no one would expect a German U-boat to be since there was 


absolutely nothing here that was worth spying on or destroying, but 
the men knew only too well that, besides the Allies, they would also 
have to deal with a second, just as serious opponent, one even harder 
to predict: chance. This boat wouldn’t be the first to sink or capsize 
because something happened that shouldn’t. The situation wasn’t 
new for the men, but it still strained their nerves. 

If there was anything worse than fighting in a U-boat, then it was 
waiting in one. 

No one-from the newest men to the old hands-was steeled against 
it. 

Only a single man defied the lethargy that had gripped the forty- 
five-man crew of U-87: The radio officer listened with a tense 
expression to the static in his headset. His right hand clutched a pen 
with which he now and then scribbled senseless scrawling onto a 
sheet of paper. There were many such scrawling on the sheet. 

Even up in the turret, no one spoke a word. The three men-the 
captain, the first officer, and one crew member-stood still with their 
eyes pressed against their binoculars as the icy wind from the open 
sea slowly but bitterly pulled every bit of warmth from their bodies. 
The autumn was icy this year; and early. It would be a hard winter. 
Around the U-boat there was nothing but gray waves, above them 
nothing but pitch-black sky, and far to the east the black band of the 
English coast, which sank beneath the horizon and resurfaced in the 
same rhythm as the boat swayed on the waves. 

With a sigh, Lieutenant Captain Hansen lowered the binoculars, 
rubbed the bridge of his nose with his thumb and finger, and 
released the cover of his radio. He flipped it up, blew into it, and 
listened for the six millionth time for any radio noise that the Allies 
used on their submarines. 

But the radio connections were the only thing on the German U- 
boat that were inferior to the rest of the world, at least that which the 
madmen in Berlin had taken an interest in. Hansen dismissed those 
thoughts. “Capitan to radio officer. How are things? Do you hear 
anything?” Down in the hull of the boat, the radio officer was 
frightened out of his concentration, listened to his headphones for a 
moment, nearly shocked, and then shook his head unnecessarily. 
“Nothing, Herr Kaleu. Just static.” “Damn it!” 

Hansen closed the receiver again and got up. His eyes glided over 
the coastline. Polecat should have contacted them an hour ago. 


Where the hell was he? 

It wasn’t the first time that U-87 had come to this mysterious 
destination to receive a report from their spy because it was too 
important to be sent over radio, or even trust a middleman. So far, 
Polecat (against his will, Hansen had to grin. Polecat! A truly great 
name for a spy!) had been punctual, nearly to the minute. And now 
today, on their last rendezvous, he was late by over an hour. 

And Hansen didn’t just not like it, it disturbed him, almost 
bordering on fear. 

Polecat deserved his name, but even this skilled, fleet predator 
had enemies. 

Especially now. Maybe he had been caught and they were waiting 
there in vain. 

Maybe they were even caught in the middle of everything without 
knowing it. 

Hansen’s worries weren’t for the spy. Lieutenant Captain Hansen 
was a soldier from the old stock who had formed his own opinion 
about this war, an opinion which he kept to himself. And he truly 
hated traitors and spies, no matter what side they were on. Still, he 
was wotried. If someone had caught Polecat, then maybe the 
Tommys already knew of this secret meeting place. Maybe they were 
approaching them at that moment in an English submarine, or a 
detachment of Spitfires had set a course towards them, racing close 
over the sea so that they would notice them too late to dive away or 
somehow find safety. Or-Hansen also dismissed those thoughts. Or, 
or, or. There were at least ten thousand ors that could happen. 

It was just as likely that the radio Polecat had been supposed to 
call them with at ten was just defective, so they should just set course 
towards the coast to meet with him. Or his watch had stopped. 
Anything could have happened. It was important for him to keep his 
eyes on the sea. Since it had been just two days since the first bomb 
had fallen on the Kingdom of England, one couldn’t be too careful. 

Hansen turned around-and flinched. In the east, far away, but 
still quite noticeable, fog had come up. 


Fog? 

That probably wasn’t unheard of along the English coast. But 
Hansen had seen clouds of fog come up more than once, and it had 
never before happened in a matter of seconds. Previously, the night 


had been completely clear, and then this powerful bank of fog rose 
over the sea. The Lieutenant Captain could see as it grew; as if the 
mist flowed from the water like hot steam from a cooking pot, just as 
quickly, but much more sluggish and thick. Something about this fog 
irritated him. 


No, that wasn’t right. Something about it terrified him. 

Hansen raised the binoculars to his eyes. He could see as the 
inside of the swathes roiled and seethed as if something within were 
different, alive. 

This was no normal fog. Only the devil knew what it was, but 
Hansen didn’t have the slightest desire to wait for the new British 
secret weapon to burst out of this fog. He lowered the binoculars 
again and turned around. 

The first officer had also noticed this and looked at Captain 
Hansen in confusion. “What...?” 

“Everyone below deck!” Hansen interrupted him. “Prepare to 
dive!” 

“Herr Kaleu?” Confusion was reflected on the first officer’s face. 
They had strict orders to wait for Polecat to come, even if it took until 
sunrise. 

And it was extremely unusual for Hansen to disregard a 
command. 


“T said dive,” repeated Hansen. “Now!” 

This time the other two obeyed. There was something in Hansen’s 
voice that told them this order wouldn’t be repeated. 

As the three men crashed down the ladder one after another and 
yelled their first commands through the narrow steel tube, the 
lethargy on board turned to a nervous bustle in a matter of seconds. 
In a few moments, U-87 had changed from a lifeless metal tube, 
which was in fact no more than a floating coffin, into a very 
complicated, perfectly functioning machine, the living crew reacting 
nearly as quickly and precisely as the machinery did. Not even two 
minutes after Hansen’s order, the tanks had been flooded and the 
boat sank slowly down. 

Lieutenant Captain Hansen pulled the periscope into position 
and pushed the side grips out. His expression remained motionless 
as he pressed his eyes against the rubber cover of the eyepiece. Only 


those who knew him very well could notice the slight nervousness. 
He held the periscope a little tighter than was necessary, and his 
muscles were tense. 

He didn’t like what he saw. The fog had grown even thicker 
during the past few minutes and approached with uncanny speed. 
The first outliers had nearly reached the U-boat. Hansen stared at it 
through the periscope as if in a trance. 

What the hell was this? 

Suddenly, he flinched. For several moments, the cloud of fog had 
torn open and he had seen a shadow within the milky wisps. A 
shadow that was so large that it disastrously... 


.. reminded him of land. 

Only... where the periscope was pointed, there could be no land! 
To the west there was nothing but open sea! 

Hansen straightened, wiped the back of his hand over his eyes in 
confusion, and then looked at it again, more closely now. The wisps 
of fog had pulled back together, and he could no longer see the 
uncanny sight. It had vanished like a specter, a quick vision, unreal 
and ephemeral. 

Hansen pushed the hand grips up and prepared to retract the 
periscope as a scraping sound suddenly broke the tense silence. It 
sounded as if something was gliding over the turret of the boat. 

Hansen exchanged a surprised glance with Stefan Willumeit, his 
first officer, then he hastily pulled out the grips of the periscope 
again. He had to turn almost 140 degrees before he could see it. 

It hadn’t been his imagination. Something had actually hit the 
turret, which was barely a hand’s breadth beneath the surface. 

It was a small, very flat boat that would have fit in on a lake or a 
calm river, but certainly wasn’t meant for the high seas. Rowing even 
a kilometer from the coast in a rowboat like this, that was suicide! 
Two figures sat within. They were barely recognizable through the 
fog. One of them moved the oar, the other stood upright and seemed 
to look all around. The sight was so bizarre that Hansen just stood 
there for a second and stared at the image, mouth agape, until he had 
overcome his surprise enough to organize his thoughts. 


Polecat? 


Who else? No sensible man would go so far from the coast in the 
middle of the night without reason, especially not in such a boat. 

For several seconds, Hansen struggled with himself. The bitter 
aftertaste of fear that this uncanny fog had left in him was stronger 
than he wanted to admit, but in the end, his sense of duty won out. 
They were here to pick up an undercover agent and take him to 
Calais, and it was absolutely ridiculous that they could be stopped by 
a bit of fog. Or some feeling! 

Hansen turned back to Willumeit. “Our passenger is here. We will 
surface.” As Willumeit passed these commands on to the crew, 
Hansen climbed back up into the turret. He didn’t know what it was 
that made him so worried, and surprised himself as he stopped and 
waved over two sailors. 

But something told him that danger lurked above. 

The boat surfaced in a roiling cloud of white foam and spray. The 
wave ran over to the small rowboat, which was now a good twenty 
meters away from the sub, and nearly capsized it. 

“Two degrees starboard. Go slowly,” Hansen transmitted to the 
engine room. In the U-boat’s hull, the electric motor awakened: A 
quiet, vibrating hum rang out as the steel colossus started to move 
and set course towards the small boat. U-87 moved very slowly; the 
electric motors were only for emergencies but had the advantage that 
they were quiet; at least when they didn’t need to go fast. 

Still, they were noticeably faster than the small rowboat. 

Hansen’s discomfort grew as he noticed the reaction of the two 
men aboard the rowboat. This wasn’t the man they were expecting. 
Shocked voices rang through the fog towards them, and their 
movements grew hectic. 


So were they simple seamen? 

But no matter-they had seen the U-boat. Hansen couldn’t risk 
them getting away. 

He turned to the sailors who had followed him to the turret and 
ordered them to arm themselves. The two young men nodded 
obediently and vanished into the hatch again, and half a minute later 
they reappeared with guns and steel helmets. The face of the first was 
unmoving, but the other looked very nervous, and his hand held the 
short-barreled submachine gun with far too much strength. Hansen 
hoped that he wouldn’t be forced to give the order to use the guns. 


He didn’t plan on killing the two poor souls up there because they 
simply had the misfortune of being in the wrong place at the wrong 
time. It was their last meeting with Polecat anyway. When they had 
brought the agent safely aboard, then he would just set them down 
on an abandoned stretch of coast so far away from the nearest 
human settlement that it would take them hours just to figure out 
their position. 

The U-boat had reached the small rowboat and came up 
alongside it. 

The motors died. 

At Hansen’s command, the two sailors climbed down the short 
ladder to the boat’s hull and went over to the rowboat, weapons at 
the ready. 

Hansen could vaguely see through the wisps of fog as one of the 
passengers leapt onto the deck of the U-boat. He moved very quickly 
and somehow... 

elegantly. Something flew, shimmering, through the air, a dull 
scream rang out, and a fraction of a second later, something crashed 
against the steel planks. What the hell was going on there? 

The Captain climbed up to the top of the turret and tried to look 
through the fog, but the gray mist continued to grow thicker with 
every passing moment so that he couldn’t tell what was going on. He 
heard dull noises which he couldn’t easily identify, but which also 
didn’t serve to calm him. 

Behind Hansen appeared his first officer, accompanied by two 
other members of the crew. “Problems?” asked Willumeit. 

Hansen didn’t answer the question. He created a funnel in front 
of his mouth with his hands and called out to the two sailors: 
“Miller? 

Schorbeck? 

What’s going on there?” 

No answer. Then a shadow appeared in the fog: It was the outline 
of a tall man who approached with hurried steps. But then he 
stopped again before he could really be identified. Still, Hansen knew 
that it was neither Miller nor the other soldier. 

He turned to the two soldiers and noted, satisfied, that they were 
also armed. “Something isn’t right here. Weapons at the ready. Fire 
only on my command.” 


It was the last order he ever gave. 

Silently and without warning, the figure appeared in the small 
entrance to the deck; much sooner than they had expected; and 
much faster. 

Steel glinted as the blade of a double-edged sword flew in. 

Hansen tried instinctively to move aside, but there just wasn’t 
enough room in the turret. He automatically pulled his hands up to 
protect his face. And then he didn’t even feel pain as the sword cut 
his hand from his arm close to the wrist. The blade moved quickly on 
with a squelching sound and split his skull. The Lieutenant Captain 
sank against his first officer, dead, and the sword continued on in the 
same movement, slit open Willumeit’s chest, and collided, clinking, 
with the steel of the turret. 

The metallic tone tore the two sailors out of their shock. They 
hastily tried to raise their guns and aim them at their attacker, but 
they were hindered not only by the lack of space, but also by the fact 
that Hansen had collided with Willumeit, dying, and he fell back in 
surprise and pain and tumbled into one of the soldiers so that he 
suddenly had trouble staying on his feet. The other had pulled the 
submachine gun out of his leather belt, but got the weapon only high 
enough to block the next sword hit with the metal muzzle. 

The powerful blade broke the gun, but it did take the worst of the 
blow’s force. The soldier stumbled back and fell to his knees, and the 
attacker also nearly lost his balance again. 

But he regained it immediately. Meanwhile, the second soldier 
had freed his weapon. He shot, and the shots whipped so close to 
Willumeit’s face that they singed his cheek and the noise destroyed 
his left eardrum. The whipping, hacking rattle of the submachine gun 
tore through the night, and the muzzle fire brightened the fog and 
covered the scene in a ghostly white light. 

Sparks flew and the howling of ricochets could be heard. The 
uncanny attacker was flung back as the bullets hit him. The sword 
slid from his hand and crashed to the ground. He hit the back of his 
head against the wall of the turret, let out a scream, and tried to get 
up. But it was just a reflex. He couldn’t completely finish this 
movement, instead suddenly fell back and lay still on the wet steel. 
Beneath him, a dark pool slowly spread. 

The two sailors stood there, motionless. Even as voices came 
through the hatch and their comrades crowded into the small space, 


they couldn’t tear their eyes from the figure that lay before them on 
the ground. 

If someone were to call the scene bizarre, it would be an 
understatement. The men were soldiers who had known fighting-and 
death. 

Nothing could really shake them. And their training had been 
good. They had been prepared to have to fight for their lives aboard 
their own ship. 

But no one had prepared them for a U-boat on high seas being 
boarded by a knight from the Middle Ages... 


Barnett College 
New York 


“So this is it?” In the old man’s voice was an audible trace of respect 
as he held the artfully crafted leather cord in his hand and studied it 
with the attentiveness of a butterfly collector who was studying a 
particularly valuable piece of his collection. The famous bullwhip of 
Dr. Indiana Jones. 

A small smile appeared on his face, and after a moment his voice 
sounded more derisive than respectful. “It looks completely 
harmless. But that would also describe its owner.” 

Indiana Jones also had to grin, but then he nodded his head 
seriously-and deliberately overlooked the last two sentences. “An 
original, Professor Higgins. 

Nearly priceless.” 

The white-haired old man, with his sixty-five years and a whole 
head shorter than Indiana, naturally tried to test it out; everyone 
who held this whip in their hands succumbed to that temptation. 
And of course he managed it just as little as all the others who had 
tried. Instead of flying in an elegant curve and causing the typical 
crack, it twisted around his legs and the grip was torn out of his hand 
with such force that he took a surprised step to the side to regain his 


balance-forgetting about the whip twisted around his ankles. He 
would have promptly fallen on his nose if Indy hadn’t expected this 
accident and quickly caught him. 

Indy freed Professor Lucius Higgins from his unfortunate 
situation and made sure that he got back to his feet safely. He didn’t 
try to keep the maliciously pleased glimmer out of his eyes. 

“Don’t worry about it,” he said in a tone that didn’t make the 
empathy within those words sound quite believable. “You aren’t the 
first person this has happened to.” 

“Oh?” asked Higgins. He didn’t sound convinced-and the gaze 
with which he suddenly measured the whip in Indy’s hand was much 
more distrustful than amazed. He studied it in the same way as one 
stared at a kitten they had wanted to pet-after being met with its 
needle-sharp teeth. 

“You were lucky,” Indy reassured him. “It’s very easy to hurt 
yourself if you aren’t careful. It looks much easier than it actually is. 
But it also isn’t magic. One, two weeks of training and you could do it 
too.” 

With that, he cracked the whip. The braided tip raced through the 
room, missed a truly priceless chandelier by a hair’s breadth-and 
wrapped around the antler of a stuffed red deer head that hung on 
the west wall of the office. The result was that Indy was now the one 
stumbling forward with a surprised sound and nearly losing his 
balance. That he had started to loosen the whip from the antler in the 
same moment that it would have been torn from his hand (or the 
trophy would had suffered any damage) wasn’t chance, but Higgins 
didn’t notice that. He hastily leapt over, this time to help Indy. 

That was the exact moment in which the door opened-in the west 
wall and right beneath the large antlers. Marcus Brody stepped into 
the room, stopped briefly as he noticed the tightened whip above 
him, then once more and for somewhat longer as he followed it to its 
end-and then he sprang hastily back, because his sudden appearance 
had really surprised Indy. The result was that he held the whip for a 
little too long. The red deer head broke free, along with a large chunk 
of plaster, and fell at Brody’s feet, crashing. 

“Indiana!” 

Indy knew very well that, due to the fact that it had been Marcus 
Brody who had shot this animal an unthinkably long time ago, he 


would need to put on a penitent expression. Unfortunately, he had 
never been very good at acting. All he could manage was ringing 
laughter, which Professor Higgins joined after a short pause. 

Brody decided against continuing that subject. He knew Indy too 
well to be under the illusion that he could make him feel any 
remorse. Not when it was about a stuffed deer. 

So he left it at a deeply injured expression (which dampened 
Indy’s smile to a-halfway- suppressed grin), turned his head, and 
walked towards the two colleagues as he gently flicked small pieces of 
plaster off of the shoulder of his jacket with his fingers. Yet he 
couldn’t deny himself a little dig. 

“Professor Higgins is certainly interested in how you got your 
bullwhip, Indy,” he said with a vicious smile. 

Indy looked at him for a second in confusion-and then his 
expression darkened quickly. That was an event which he didn’t like 
to remember. 

Marcus knew that only too well, and, understandably, Professor 
Higgins immediately grasped onto this. 

“Oh yes, of course. Tell me, Dr. Jones!” 

Brody’s grin was clearly impertinent. 

“An... unpleasant story,” Indy began and considered how short he 
could possibly make it. “It has to do with a travelling circus, a bad- 
tempered lion, and the Cross of Coronado... but what am I talking 
about? 

We're just standing around here, and the next class is about to 
start. Come, Professor-I’ll introduce you to my class.” 

Higgins made no secret of his disappointment to not be able to 
enjoy another anecdote (which, from Brody’s hammy grin, he knew 
had to be a good one), but Indy suddenly seemed to be in quite a 
hurry. Lucius Higgins, the professor of medieval studies (a period 
that people with less elastic tongues simply described as the “Middle 
Ages”) at Caernarvon College in Wales, had come to Barnett College, 
where Indy taught, for several weeks as a guest lecturer, and he had 
grown to like this small man with his approachable and cheerful 
nature. The feeling was mutual, because long before this meeting, 
Higgins had followed the reports of the dashing adventurer Indiana 
Jones in the press and was excited to learn from him firsthand. Indy 
had happily obliged his thirst for knowledge during the first few 
days-although it certainly wasn’t his way to brag about his lifestyle 


and adventures. But, among many others, Professor Higgins had a 
very rare ability of his own: He was an excellent listener, one who 
clearly had fun listening to stories. 

The school bell rang with the dissonant clang that was shared by 
all school bells in all countries around the world; and it had been the 
only one for all time. Jarring for teachers and students who were 
unprepared for class, and especially discordant for certain teachers 
who preferred a stuffy pharaoh’s tomb or an overgrown jungle 
temple to an overflowing classroom. 

But Indy wasn’t complaining. It had only been a week since he 
had been studying a newly discovered temple complex in the Indian 
jungles, and now and then it did him good to give his bruised bones a 
break and allow his wounds to heal. Besides the fact that when he 
had returned to the Dean’s office, he had noticed a framed photo of 
himself. At a corresponding question, Grisswald had explained, bad- 
tempered, that it was necessary-just so that he (to directly quote 
Grisswald) “never completely forgot the face of the most absent 
professor.” Indy had just looked at him, not understanding-but he 
was still smart enough to change the topic very quickly. 

He rolled the whip up expertly as he walked down the long 
hallway to the classrooms with Brody and Professor Higgins. He 
looked forward to the coming lesson with great anticipation. Old 
English was next on the syllabus, and that was the subject in which 
Higgins was number one in the world. 

Only as they finally stood in the classroom and Marcus said 
goodbye to Higgins (continuing to brush every imaginary bit of 
plaster from his jacket and glare at Indy) did he notice that he was 
still holding the whip. 

Too late to put it down somewhere, he pushed it behind his back 
and beneath his belt. In the next moment, Higgins took a step to the 
side and gestured for him to enter the room first. 

The class was seated to a man. Or to a woman, Indy corrected 
himself mentally. This was the curse of Dr. Henry Jones Jr., having a 
class that was over eighty percent female. Not that this fact really 
bothered him. But he also had a reputation to maintain, and the 
enthusiasm of his students was a little too blatant. 

The eyes of the young women shifted only briefly to Professor 
Higgins as Indy introduced his colleague. Most of them didn’t even 
try to feign interest. Only when he cleared his throat and sent them 


his famous death glare, with which he had once sent a Bengal tiger 
running (but that was another story that will be told in due time), 
would the students calm down a little and be ready to listen to the 
professor’s lecture. 


But he would never get that far. 

Higgins had just given his greetings in pure Welsh (of course no 
one in this room understood him, but he loved to do this, because it 
always led to a disbelieving awe as to what he could do with his vocal 
chords) when a knock came at the door. Indy, who had pulled back to 
his podium to listen to Higgins, opened it. 

A scrawny man in a poorly fitting suit stood there. It took Indy a 
moment to recognize the ill-fitting cut of a postal worker’s uniform. 
In the same moment, the scrawny man held up a brown sheet of 
great size. 

“A telegram for Professor Lucius Llewellyn Higgins,” he said. 
“Private. 

Important. Urgent.” 


Llewellyn? 

Indy had to force back a grin as the professor broke off in 
midsentence, looked around for a few seconds like a sinner who has 
been caught in the act, and then hurried over. 


“Llewellyn?” murmured Indy. 

“Professor Higgins?” inquired the clerk, prudently deciding 
against using his full name again, and handed over the sheet as 
Higgins quickly nodded. The professor didn’t look at him, but at 
Indy. His gaze was suddenly no friendlier than that with which 
Marcus had said farewell. 

Indy took the initiative, pushed the professor out of the room, 
and turned back to his class as he went: “Charta: Chapters three 
through seven: In five minutes, I would like to see the sites in 
chronological order.” 

Then he closed the door behind himself and turned to the 
professor. 

The postal worker was already hurrying down to the ground floor. 

Higgins opened the envelope, pulled out a written sheet-this 
telegram must have cost a fortune, thought Indy-and hastily glanced 


over the lines. 

Then he shook his head in confusion, straightened his reading 
glasses, and began anew. 

Before he could read it for a third time, Indy cleared his throat. 


“Bad news?” he asked. 

“What? Ah... no, no,” Higgins seemed confused. “It’s just... I don’t 
understand. This is...” He stopped and smoothed the paper to read it 
again, but then stopped at the last moment and looked at Indy. 

“What would you say,” he asked, “if in the middle of New York, a 
white man suddenly appeared who spoke an old native dialect that 
only three shamans in the entire country could understand, a man 
who had just forgotten to die for a hundred years?” 

“What do you mean?” Indy was having trouble untangling this 
sentence at first. Higgins may have been a specialist in Welsh, but he 
sometimes had trouble with modern English. But at the same time, 
Indy was filled with a feeling that he knew only too well: Curiosity 
mixed with tense expectation and a slight anxiousness. A type of 
seventh sense that instinctively searched for adventure and danger 
without him being able to help it. Or wanting to. 

“Well, something similar has happened,” Higgins murmured, 
shaking his head. 


“What?” 

Higgins pointed at the telegram. “Near Liverpool a young man 
was found who fits that description. In a certain sense, I mean. Of 
course he doesn’t speak an Indian dialect. They think it could be an 
early form of Welsh.” 


“They think?” 
Higgins nodded. “None of my colleagues are able to understand 
more than two or three words of what the man is saying to them.” 


“Where did the telegram come from?” Indy inquired. 

“From an old colleague who got his doctorate in Liverpool,” the 
professor replied. “He thinks that I could very well be the only man 
in England who might be able to understand this unknown language. 
And he asked me to get there as quickly as possible. He writes that... 
Oh, you can read it for yourself, Dr. Jones. Here, please.” 


Indy took the telegram and skimmed through it. 

A day before, someone had in fact fished a young, obviously 
confused man out of the water near the west coast of England, 
wearing old-fashioned clothing and speaking a language that no one 
could understand. 

So he had been taken to a local hospital. That Higgins’ friend had 
gotten wind of this fact was pure chance; he was in the same clinic 
for suspected appendicitis. And a doctor who knew that he was 
interested in old languages had asked for his help. 

Confused, Indy lowered the telegram. “What are you planning on 
doing now, professor?” 

Higgins shrugged his shoulders. “I’m sorry about this, Dr. Jones,” 
he replied, 

“but I have to answer this call. You as a colleague will 
understand.” 


Indy nodded. And he understood. He himself would have... 

“Do you know whether there is a plane headed for England yet 
today?” Higgins interrupted his ponderings. 

Indy grinned. For several seconds he considered whether he 
should accompany the professor. But then-as seldom happened-his 
sense of duty won out (helped along by his idea of how Grisswald 
would reply to his pleas to take time off for a trip to England). 
Anyway, he had promised Marcus that he would teach for at least 
two more weeks before he went back out into the field. Anyway, this 
was interesting, but it was no archaeological sensation or great find. 
Even Indy would have to draw the line somewhere. Even if it was 
against his will. Yes, against his will. 

So he just shook his head tiredly. “Ill have our secretary check, 
Professor.” 

“Very good. Then I will go pack. I am very sorry that your 
students...” 


“It’s nothing,” Indy interrupted him. “It’s all fine. Let’s say that 
we will meet in Brody’s office. In...” He looked at the clock. “...fifteen 
minutes?” 


“Ten for me. I don’t have much to pack.” 


They went out. Indy once more opened the door to the classroom 
and peered in. A couple of hands holding paper balls stopped, 
lipsticks hastily vanished into desks or purses. One student lost his 
balance for some reason and crashed into the aisle. Indy wasn’t really 
paying attention. 

“Chapters eight through twelve-a listing of the grave goods. In 
writing. I'll be back in fifteen minutes.” 

“But there are only ten...” began one of the students, but her desk 
mate quickly silenced her. Indy was no longer listening anyway. He 
was on his way to Brody’s inner sanctum. 

The office lay on the ground floor. Indy had half of the long 
staircase made of eternally creaking wood behind him when he heard 
a mysterious noise from above. He paused in mid step and finally 
completely stopped, but the noise wasn’t repeated. Perhaps he had 
just imagined it or it was simply one of the noises that old buildings 
like this one sometimes made. 

Still, Indy turned around and slowly climbed the steps back up. 
He had been overcome by an odd feeling. Hadn’t it been a 
suppressed scream that he had heard? 

In the next second, he was certain. The sound came again, and 
this time it was definitely a scream-which sounded anything but 
suppressed. 

And it sounded a lot like Professor Lucius Llewellyn Higgins! 

Indy dashed off, ran along the hallway, and then up another 
staircase. 

Up here there were only storage rooms, a large loft, and three 
guest rooms. 

One of these stood open, and the shadows that spilled out and fell 
on the opposite wall spoke volumes. 

Indy hunched over slightly, rushed decisively through the door, 
and rammed his right elbow directly into the stomach of a gray- 
clothed giant. 

The man grunted like a wounded boar, crumpled, and fell to the 
ground. 

Indy whirled around, dodged a hastily aimed punch, and hit the 
second man on the chin with his balled fist. The unknown man didn’t 
seem to have a future as a boxer, because he just rolled his eyes and 
went down with a sigh, KO. And with that, Indy’s lucky streak ended. 
Or his moment of surprise. Or both. 


He saw a movement out of the corner of his eye, tried to react, 
and sensed that he wouldn’t be fast enough. A hard hit collided with 
the back of his head. All around him suddenly glowed colorful stars, 
and his knees were like butter. He stumbled two steps forward, ran 
into another man, and then fell down himself. 

When he could see halfway clearly again, a man with a large face 
was aiming at him; not with his fists, but with a solid thirty-eight 
caliber Smith & Wesson. Indy looked directly down the muzzle, 
which from his perspective seemed to be the size of a barn door. He 
knew very well that the other man didn’t want to shoot him; if that 
had been his goal, he would have had quite enough time, since Indy 
had been lying there on the ground, dazed, for several seconds. 

But it was also clear that he would if given reason to. 

Still, he didn’t pause for a second. With a lightning-fast 
movement he lifted his hand-and did the last thing that the owner of 
the Smith & Wesson had expected: He didn’t try to knock the weapon 
out of his hand in any way, instead pushed his extended index finger 
down the muzzle. The eyes behind the revolver widened in disbelief 
as Indy slowly got back to his feet. 

His finger was still snugly in the muzzle of the weapon. 

“T wouldn’t shoot now,” he said cheerfully. “Unless you want to 
risk this thing blowing up in your hand.” 

The other man didn’t seem to adhere to Old Testament justice, 
because he decided against shooting Indy’s hand away, considering 
that the Smith & Wesson could possibly explode in his hands, instead 
just stared at him with an open mouth and wide eyes. Maybe Indy’s 
insolence just made him speechless. Just the same-Indy used his 
chance. He quickly dropped to the side, fell halfway over Higgins’ 
unmade bed, and grabbed the first thing his fingers found. It was a 
flowerpot sitting on the nightstand. Indy turned around, threw it at 
the man’s head with sure aim, and made a second quick turn as the 
man’s finger curled around the trigger in a pained reflex. 

A crash of thunder made the tiny room shake. Something hot, 
sharp stabbed into Indy’s right upper arm and turned the pillow next 
to his face into a feathery crater. He knew in that moment that he 
had been shot-and that he had maybe twenty seconds until he began 
to feel the pain. 

But twenty seconds was a long time if it came down to it. Indy got 
up with another powerful twist. As he reached beneath his jacket and 


pulled the whip from his belt, he saw the entire situation for the first 
time. Everything had gone so fast that he hadn’t truly realized what 
was happening. 

Whatever these men knew and whatever they wanted-they were 
serious. There were four of them. Two men were on the ground. One 
was already struggling back up and reached for the wreckage of a 
chair; and he did it in a way that gave Indy the uncomfortable 
impression that he wasn’t necessarily going to sit down on it. And the 
fourth held his head, screaming loudly. Despite his expectations, the 
vase had remained intact, as it was made of very hard metal; 
probably a fake, thought Indy. Which one definitely couldn’t say 
about the man’s skull. His face was covered with blood. He had 
dropped his gun, but it must have slid away. No chance to search for 
it or even use it himself. 

Still, the situation wasn’t hopeless. He had taken two of the men, 
and he wasn’t standing there empty-handed. Indy swung his whip. 
As if put there by a ghostly hand, a bloody imprint appeared on the 
giant’s cheeks as he stood, armed with a chair leg. He roared, 
dropped the wood, and tumbled back for a second time and landed 
much harder on the ground. A second hit, and the weapon the man 
had dropped slid into the corner. 

In that same moment, one of the two who lay on the ground came 
to again. Indy’s whip quickly convinced him that it would be better 
not to get involved. And with that, the fight was over. The three 
attackers hastily retreated, dragging their unconscious companion 
with them; quickly, but not incredibly carefully. Indy raised his whip 
and made a movement as if was about to chase them, but he stopped 
before he really did it. He sighed in relief-but he didn’t imagine for a 
second that he had truly won this fight. 

His whip was a very efficient weapon, and it had doubtlessly 
surprised his opponents. But if they really had been serious, then he 
would have had no chance. Not against four attackers all armed with 
pistols. They had probably been brought down simply by his surprise 
appearance and even more surprising, seemingly suicidal attack. And 
the shot would have surely been heard. In a few moments, there 
would probably be people up here, so they had probably retreated 
instead of ending things (and probably also Dr. 

Indiana Jones)... 


Not a second too soon, because in the same moment came the 
pain that Indy had expected before. A glowing flame moved through 
his arm to his throat and made him groan in pain. His entire right 
side suddenly felt as if it had been set on fire. The pain drove tears to 
his eyes. He suddenly no longer had the strength to hold his whip. 
Nevertheless, he remained on his feet and stumbled over to Professor 
Higgins, who lay halfway over his bed and was _ obviously 
unconscious. Two rolled-up ropes lay next to him, and a gag was 
already in his mouth. Indy had come at the very last moment. 

He removed the towel, and in that moment Higgins awoke, 
sputtering, gasping, and retching, and looked around, confused and 
shocked. 

“Dr. Jones! What... Oh my God, I was... But where are they?” 

If his arm hadn’t hurt so terribly, then Indy might have even 
laughed. 

The expression of confusion on Higgins’ face would have won him 
the leading role in any Hollywood film. But he groaned: “It’s okay, 
Professor. I took the liberty of showing those men the door. 


“What?” asked Higgins. 

Indy pressed his lips together, sunk onto the edge of the bed next 
to Higgins, and closed his eyes for a second. Everything spun as he 
opened his eyes again. “Do you know who they were and what they 
wanted from you?” 

“What? No, no idea. I also don’t know... odd things that...” 
Higgins broke off. His eyes widened. “You... you’re bleeding, Dr. 
Jones!” he said, shocked. “Good 

God, are you hurt?” 

“It’s nothing,” answered Indy. He made a dismissive gesture to 
give his claim more weight, and immediately regretted it as the 
movement brought up a heavy wave of nausea. For a second, his 
vision went black. 


“Just a scratch.” 

“Just a scratch?” repeated Higgins, confused. Then his face 
brightened. “Oh yes, I completely forgot. You're used to these things, 
aren’t you? I would probably faint from the pain, but it must be easy 
for a man like you.” 


He got up, causing the bed beneath Indy began to sway so heavily 
that his nausea grew to a true surge. 

“Still, you should probably visit a doctor or at least treat the 
wound,” 

Higgins continued. He leaned forward curiously, carefully pushed 
the blood-soaked clothing over Indy’s biceps aside with his fingers, 
and studied the wound beneath with interest. Higgins’ eyes widened. 

“You're a fine one,” said Higgins, shaking his head. “Just a 
scratch!” 

Indy felt as everything started to spin around him. Later he 
chalked up his decision to that fact-namely that he was half 
conscious and could have no longer been in complete control of his 
senses. Even in that moment he was almost shocked to hear his own 
voice say: “I think that I’ll ask my secretary to get two plane tickets to 
England, Professor.” 

“Why?” Higgins looked at him again, not understanding. At least 
Indy guessed he was, because he could no longer really make out his 
face. 

As if from far away, he heard himself continue: 

“T will accompany you when you return to England, Professor. 
Only if you will let me, of course.” 

Lucius Llewellyn Higgins was beaming. “If I let you? Please, my 
dear Dr. 

Jones! It would be a great honor...” 


And Indy no longer heard the rest. 

What he even more clearly was Grisswald’s commentary on his 
decision to accompany Higgins to England. But only later. Marcus 
filled him in on all of the details. After he returned. 


A stretch of coastline four miles west of Ghent 
Occupied Belgium 


Linda Leclerque enjoyed this still and peaceful evening despite 
everything that had happened during the day. Maybe because of 
everything and because of this day. When she sat on the rocks near 
the surf and looked out over the sea, watching the seagulls circling 
high over her head or following the course of the sun sinking below 
the horizon, then her thoughts moved away from the war, the 
suppression by their German occupiers, the troubled, difficult life 
that she, her family, and her friends had lived since the German 
panzers had rolled into Ghent half a year ago. 

There had been resistance in the small Belgian harbor city fifty 
kilometers from Brussels, and Linda had her doubts about whether it 
wouldn’t have been better to take up arms and openly fight the 
enemy, but she knew that they had handled things correctly. The 
Germans couldn’t have been stopped by anyone; not even for a 
couple of days. They had brought their panzers and cannons into the 
area and bombarded Ghent as they had done with so many cities 
before. Their quick surrender had probably saved many people’s 
lives and the powerful facades and historical structures of Ghent 
from destruction. 


Not that Linda Leclerque was content with that. As far as a real 
fight went-fine, she and her friends from the organization would 
have no chance. 

But from the underground they could form a thick network of 
informants, observers, suppliers, and freedom fighters. The 
resistance lived, and no malicious acts could break it. 

Linda shook her head bitterly. She had come here to try to forget 
all of that for a few hours and had already known that she wouldn’t 
be able to. 

Definitely not today. The slight fear of the coming night spread 
within her more than she wanted to admit, and it also wasn’t quite as 
mild as she tried to convince herself. It could be that she wouldn’t 
live to see the next morning. 

On the western horizon, the last light of the sun vanished into the 
sea, and the darkness of the coming night conquered the sky. The 
wind became colder and carried the scent of salt and tang and 
endless distance. Linda shivered and pulled her rough-knit sweater 
closer to her shoulders. Twenty minutes, at the most half an hour, 
then it would be time for her to go on her way. She looked at her 
watch. Where was Frederic? She had been waiting for him here 
among the rocks and he was now ten minutes late. Linda began to 
feel worried as she saw a man appear over the hill and continue on to 
the shore. She flinched back at first and pressed herself closer 
against the rocks, but as she identified him as Frederic, she leapt up 
and began to wave. She wasn’t even being very careful about it. The 
Germans never came out here. 

Although they hadn’t come across much open resistance so far, 
they seldom left their normal positions and houses. And even if they 
did, then they would probably think that she and Frederic were a 
couple who were meeting secretly in the solitude of the coast. 

Frederic returned her greeting and went the last bit of the way at 
a run. She silently stretched her hand out to him. This had been so 
often spoken about and planned and discussed thoroughly that any 
additional word was unnecessary. The Germans had been very active 
here over the last two days. Endless convoys of trucks had gone down 
the narrow road along the shore and a large quarry that lay two 
kilometers away had been secured with a barbed wire fence. Sentries 
with loud dogs patrolled along it, and during the night, searchlights 
had come from the center and threw light onto the surrounding land. 


No one knew what the Germans were doing there. But someone 
would have to go into the lion’s den to find out. 

The organization had decided on Linda Leclerque and Frederic. 
They were among the six men and three women who had willingly 
volunteered. 

But only two would go; a large group was out of the question. 

“Let’s go,” Frederic broke the silence. “We'll try our luck.” 

Linda smiled humorlessly. They knew only too well that the 
undertaking was anything but a trial. Either they got through enemy 
lines and came back in one piece-or they would be captured, and 
there would be no second team. They only had this one chance. So, it 
was very important that they succeed. Not just for themselves. 

Twilight came as they went on their way. They both wore black 
clothing, from their solid shoes to their wool caps, and before they 
left, they had blackened their faces with coal. As they now walked 
along the shore road in the cover of a thick broom brush, they moved 
as lithely as cats, using every bit of cover and constantly watching all 
sides. If Linda had been able to watch herself, she would have 
probably been surprised by how quickly she had fallen into the role 
of the hunted and fugitive. The occupation had changed the people of 
this country more quickly and much more than they realized. 

The road curved along the elevated dam until it twisted sharply 
after a bit over a kilometer and suddenly turned inland. After 
another five-minute walk, the stone quarry lay before them. The 
quarry itself couldn’t be seen from their position, but they could see 
the barbed wire that the Germans had set up. In the darkness it was 
only a gray shadow, a filigree spider web with confusing symmetry- 
but in reality, it was just the opposite. It was an especially 
treacherous wire with long, sharp-edged metal bits, and it had found 
prey. Several smaller animals, hares, and even a roe deer hung with 
torn bodies from the deadly barrier, bleeding and eaten by predators 
that had been a bit more careful. Linda felt an icy shudder and a 
sadness which bordered almost on anger. The war was now adding 
innocent creatures to its death count. 

She spied a gap in the barbed wire barrier and prepared to crawl 
through, but Frederic grabbed her arm quickly, shook his head, and 
pointed with his hand to the ground. Linda looked more closely and 
noticed a thin, tense wire. As she followed it with her eyes, she 
noticed a peg to which an egg-shaped object was attached. A hand 


grenade. If anyone touched the wire, it would surely go off, and if the 
explosion didn’t kill or injure the intruder, then it would call over the 
guards within seconds. The Germans must really want to protect the 
quarry. 

Endlessly careful, Linda stretched her arm out to crawl over the 
obstacle, but Frederic shook his head once more and started to 
gesticulate heavily. 

“Careful!” he whispered. “The guards!” 

She could in fact see them in the darkness that had meanwhile 
replaced the twilight, two shadows that-still a good two hundred 
meters away-appeared between the bushes on the other side of the 
barrier and followed the trail of death of the barbed wire fence. Linda 
and Frederic pulled back a bit and ducked into a hollow. Frederic 
dampened the index finger of his right hand and held it up. 

“Everything is fine,” he whispered. “The 

wind is on our side. If they have dogs, they won’t smell us.” 

Of course, they had dogs; trained hunting dogs that-so they said 
in the city-had already attacked two people and torn them apart. 
Even if that wasn’t exactly the truth, it was enough for Linda to press 
herself deeper into the grass, fearful, and hold her breath as the 
sentries slowly passed. 

The two men came within earshot of their hiding place, and 
Linda, who understood a smattering of German, could make out 
“damned duty’, 

“curfew”, and “women”. Almost against her will and despite her 
terrible fear, she had to smile. Sure, the Germans were her enemies, 
and if one of the soldiers threatened her or one of her friends, then 
she wouldn’t pause for a second to kill him, but they were people just 
like her, simple laborers, tradesmen, or workers, farmers or officials 
who were sent by a ruthless dictator into a war that they wanted no 
part in and that they probably didn’t understand. 

She dismissed these thoughts. This was neither the time nor place 
for philosophical musings. They had a mission to fulfill. 

As the sentries were out of sight again, the two black-clothed 
figures got up out of their hiding place and crept back over to the 
wire. Frederic pulled pliers out of a small pouch on his belt, with 
which he carefully cut some of the protruding wires, and they helped 
each other climb over the tripwire. When they reached the other side 
of the obstacle, seven minutes had passed. If the Germans continued 


to maintain the time between patrols, the men would pass here again 
in exactly twenty-three minutes. Perhaps that was the greatest 
danger. Linda knew that they couldn’t be back by then. 

If the men noticed the gap in the wires, then they would know to 
search for them. By then they would have to have seen what they 
could see, and if the worst happened, they could try to cut a new hole 
in the barbed wire in a different location. 


If they were still alive. 

Linda knew her way around here very well. As a child, she had 
often played near this quarry, explored the tunnels, or rode in the 
carts on the steep sections. 

Her parents had often tried to stop her, especially when she 
returned with scraped knees or ripped clothing, but now these 
experiences might save her life. But it was no longer the quarry that 
she thought she knew. Linda and Frederic stood there in awe as they 
climbed the last earthen hill and could look across the vast mine. It 
was no longer a quarry. 

Linda didn’t know what she had expected. Maybe a mysterious 
outpost, some military or technological facility. Or maybe a prison 
camp. 

Linda Leclerque had expected many different things, but not this! 

The 

quarry 

had... 

...become a castle! 

Linda blinked. She rubbed the back of her hand over her eyes, 
blinked once more, but the image remained. In the middle of the 
quarry now rose a towering castle, surrounded by defensive walls, 
watch towers, alcoves, and shingled roofs. Before the walls were 
simple huts of rough stone and wood, covered with straw and built 
with simple, primitive construction techniques. 

It seemed to be a true replica of one from the Middle Ages, at 
least in the way that a modern person understood the Middle Ages. 
So unreal that it could have come from a dream, but it was real. 
Beyond the windows burned the flickering light of torches, she heard 
a dog barking, she heard horses, and on the winding path to the 
bottom of the quarry stood a four-wheeled cart drawn by oxen. 


For several minutes, Linda and Frederic just crouched there, 
unmoving, trying to feel something besides deep awe and confusion. 
And yes-almost adoration towards this fortress’s architects. 

Finally, Linda began to wonder what all of this really meant, but 
naturally she had no answer. The unbelievable structure there 
beneath them wasn’t just fantastic-it simply made no sense. “What... 
what is that?” she murmured. 

Frederic shrugged his shoulders near her in the darkness. 

“They must have completely lost their minds,” he said. “That’s 
complete madness.” 

Linda could completely understand what he was thinking-but she 
didn’t think he was right. The Germans might be mad, but they were 
anything but stupid. They never did anything without a very good 
reason. 

And if the importance of this reason correlated to the madness of 
this undertaking, then they had obviously stumbled across an 
unimaginably huge secret. 

“We have to get closer,” she said. Frederic didn’t answer, but she 
could hear as he gasped, shocked. She was also afraid. Along with the 
Middle Ages castle and the oxcarts below, there were probably 
hundreds of German soldiers, and it was just as likely that there were 
other traps besides the barbed wire fence and the tripwires. But she 
just had to know what was going on here. Linda was now much too 
curious to go back. 

They crept on, more slowly than before and using every little bit 
of cover. And with every meter, the scene became more unreal and 
ghostly. 

The spotlights on the raised area that they now recognized as the 
top of the fortress turned like the second hand of a massive clock, 
and when the beam also reached outside of the quarry, on the fields 
and forested plains, it created a confusing play of light and shadow. 

With a pounding heart and knees that shook so badly from 
tension that they could barely carry the weight of her body, Linda 
crept along behind Frederic. Her eyes slid here and there, and her 
confusion grew with every second. She had very clearly heard voices 
and at least imagined she saw figures as well, but it seemed that she 
and Frederic were the only people down here. At least she saw no one 
until they reached the first of the huts that leaned against the fortress 
walls. 


Frederic pointed for her to stay back and not make a sound, then 
slipped over to the door of the hut to open it. He couldn’t. He pulled 
at it even harder-without success. And as Linda finally got up and 
stepped over to him, they both saw why the door wouldn’t open. 


It wasn’t a door at all. 

It was a mock-up of a door. Just as the hut wasn’t really a hut, 
just a mockup of a hut. 

“This is... a set!” whispered Frederic, stunned. “Papier-maché.” 
For a second he stared at Linda out of wide eyes, then he was around 
the hut with a few quick steps and at the town wall, hitting it with his 
palm. The sound was dull and hollow, and Linda flinched in shock. 
In the silence here it sounded as loud as a canon shot. 


“None of this is real!” said Frederic, stunned. 

“You mean... not even the castle?” Linda stepped quickly over to 
him and stretched her hand out. As she touched the wall, she 
flinched as if electrocuted and automatically pulled half a step back. 
What looked like solid, weathered stone was nothing but paper and 
dye. 

“But that... that’s... it makes no sense,” stammered Frederic. 
“Why would they do something like this?” 

Linda shrugged her shoulders helplessly. She had no idea. And if 
all of this was just a mock-up, then why this mysteriousness, the 
guards, the dogs, the barbed wire? And suddenly she realized that 
there was so much more behind this mystery than she could have 
even imagined. 

Frederic turned around again and looked carefully around. 
“There’s no one here,” he murmured. “I don’t like this. This smells a 
damn lot like a trap.” 

Linda laughed quickly and without any real humor. “A trap-to 
catch who? A couple of underground fighters who were curious 
enough to come here?” She shook her head decisively. “The expense 
would be a bit too large, Fred.” “But what then?” murmured Fred. He 
sounded helpless. 

Linda shrugged her shoulders once more. “We'll certainly never 
find out if we continue to stand here and talk. Come with me.” 

They continued on along the high wall that looked massive but 
was made only of planks and sheets of fabric, and finally reached the 


gate that lead into the mock castle. And here they finally saw people. 

They were soldiers. But definitely not those they had expected. 

They might have even been German soldiers, although Linda 
wasn’t quite certain of that-she had no idea what kind of uniforms 
the German soldiers had worn during the Middle Ages. The guards 
were wearing glimmering armor and they held halberds in their 
hands. The steel helmets had been traded for head nets of fine metal 
rings, and in place of the heavy Wehrmacht boots, they wore high 
lace up boots on their feet. 

Although they probably should have expected it, Linda and 
Frederic were so confused by this seemingly unbelievable image that 
they stopped there as if stunned. But already in the next second they 
had to recognize that the soldiers remained soldiers, no matter how 
they looked. And that even a Middle Ages sentry could possess a 
powerful voice. 

“Alarm!” a voice suddenly screamed, and as they finally got over 
their shock and turned around, it was much too late. Three, four 
powerful men in old costumes, one even in a long, flowing, colorful 
robe, tumbled out of one of the small huts in the courtyard on the 
other side of the wall that seemed to serve as a guard post. 

For a moment they simply stood opposite each other, both 
equally shocked and surprised at the appearance of the others. And 
then the Middle Ages finally lost its magic-in the same moment as 
one of the sentries pulled a submachine gun from beneath his robes 
and raised it to fire. 

Linda and Frederic turned around in the same moment and 
rushed away. Behind them rang a furious scream and a short, 
hacking volley from the machine gun, which seemed not to have been 
aimed as the bullets hit twenty or thirty meters away from them, 
sparking off of the ground. They heard steps, screams, and more 
shots, but their luck remained true-unscathed, they reached the path 
and hurried to the edge of the forest. And then the searchlights 
suddenly stopped in their calm circling, swung around, and the 
bright white light glided quickly towards them. 

As it reached them, more shots crashed. And this time they were 
better aimed. Sand flew up, stones burst, and a trail of air passed 
only a millimeter from Linda’s ear. 

Frederic had less luck. Linda heard him cry out, and as she 
turned to him at a complete run, she saw her friend stumble. He 


tried just as desperately as in vain to find his balance again, hit the 
ground hard, and rolled across the rocky surface. Linda turned to 
him in mid-movement, fought for balance for a few seconds, and 
then fell as well. 

And that saved her life. A submachine gun volley went over her 
head and hammered the underbrush only a few steps away. 
“Frederic!” screamed Linda. She hastily crawled over to him. 
Frederic moved weakly, but for some reason seemed not to have the 
strength to get back up. She reached him, gripped his shoulders-and 
pulled her hands back, shocked. Warm blood clung to her fingers. 
“Run! It’s... too late!” Frederic’s voice was only a weak whisper. As 
Linda again gripped his arm to pull him to his feet, he groaned in 
pain. Shocked, she let him slide back to the ground. 

“Go!” he groaned. “I can’t go any farther. Just run 

Linda shook her head defiantly. “I won’t leave you here,” she said, 
although she knew very well that she had no other choice. “Come on, 
you can do it! Don’t give up, Fred!” 

Again she reached for his arm and pulled, but this time Frederic 
didn’t react at all. And it took Linda almost ten seconds to realize 
why. Her eyes filled with tears. 
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“Oh no... No!” 

Frederic wasn’t moving. His eyes were wide open and looked at 
her, but no longer recognized her. He was dead. 

A bullet tore through Linda’s jacket and left a bloody trail on her 
shoulder, and the pain brought her back to her senses. Linda looked 
quickly around. Behind the glowing light of the searchlight, which 
was so blinding that it brought tears to her eyes, she thought she 
could make out shadows, shadows that quickly approached. Between 
them it continued to flash, and a new pain joined the one in Linda’s 
shoulder. A bit away from her, sparks flew from the stony ground. 
She didn’t pause any longer, leapt up, and ran. After only a few steps 
she had reached the forest and disappeared into the shadows 
between the trees. She stumbled over roots and chunks of rock, but 
as if through a miracle, she didn’t fall once. And as if through an even 
greater miracle, the pursuers didn’t get any closer. The bright beams 
of light from the spotlight felt in her direction for a while, then 
turned to the left, and the voices of her pursuers and the excited 
barking that soon joined them also grew quiet. 


Linda later no longer knew how long she had run. As she finally 
reached the hole in the barbed wire that surrounded the quarry, she 
no longer felt her legs, and her chest was a single burning well of 
pain. She couldn’t say how she had managed to get through the wire 
without being injured or causing an explosion; the pliers were still in 
Frederic’s pouch, and Frederic wasn’t with her, because Frederic was 
dead. But somehow, she managed it. 

Near midnight she reached the haunt of the organization, where 
her comrades already waited to take care of her injuries. She told 
them what she and Frederic had seen. Everything was carefully 
noted, a drawing made of the fortress according to her descriptions, 
and every tiny detail written down, even if she could tell from their 
faces how hard they found it to believe this tale. It was possible that 
the members of this organization, mostly young people, had come to 
a different conclusion: What the Germans had built out there was too 
bizarre and illogical. But one of their friends was dead, and his death 
shouldn’t be in vain. So the small group of young Belgians found a 
way that was very unusual for them. They got in contact with other 
groups, the widespread organization of French resistance fighters, 
and handed over Linda’s report and their drawings. 

And that lead to a true avalanche of events... 


St. Mary's Hospital 
Liverpool 


“Can he see us?” 

In the tight, dark room in the psychiatric ward of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, which, aside from a file cabinet, three chairs, and a small 
table at the window, was completely empty, Indy’s voice sounded 
oddly muffled, although he had asked the question in a whisper. 

The sixty-something-year-old man who accompanied him and 
Professor Higgins shook his completely hairless head. On his 
forehead glimmered small drops of sweat although this room was 
more too cool than too warm. The air smelled bad; stuffy and stale, 
smelling of disinfectant as well as sickness, the nameless suffering, 
all of the broken fates that were neatly written up and stowed in the 
drawers of that file cabinet. The man had both of his hands deep in 
the pockets of his white lab coat, which he wore although he wasn’t 
on the medical staff of this Liverpool hospital. For some reason, he 
was nervous. And he had already begun to infect Higgins with this 
nervousness. Indy felt it too, although he wasn’t sure whether that 
was really the reason for his nervousness. He had never felt very 
comfortable in hospitals, neither as a patient nor as a visitor, but he 
especially didn’t like this clinic. 


“Mm... no, Dr. Jones,” the man in the lab coat answered Indy’s 
question. “That is, as long as we don’t turn on the lights. This 
window is mirrored on the other side. You certainly know that. It’s 
only clear on one side. This one,” he added unnecessarily. 

Indy nodded. He studied the face of the fourth man who had 
stepped into the small room with them: A tall, average type, mid- 
forties, dark hair combed straight back, small mustache, a bored 
gaze. And exceedingly talkative! Since he had joined the three 
scientists and Higgins’ colleague had introduced him as Mr. Arnold, 
the only words to come over his lips were “Good morning”. Indy was 
convinced that this meant his ears worked even harder. The man 
looked stolid, but in a way that betrayed to Indy that he really wasn’t. 
Not the smallest detail escaped him. Indy didn’t doubt for a second 
that he was also the reason for Professor Wilbur McMurray’s 
growing nervousness. 

They went over to the rectangular, approximately one-and-a-half- 
meter long pane, and although the scene in the room beyond was far 
more interesting, Indy took the luxury of observing Mr. Arnold for a 
couple of seconds. The silent man was looking directly at Higgins, an 
indication that this wasn’t his first time here and that he was already 
familiar with the image beyond the one-way mirror. “So that’s him,” 
McMurray continued to comment on the obvious, and Indy finally 
turned to the window. 

The room on the other side was at least double the size of the 
observation room, but even more sparsely equipped. Two simple 
stools, a table, a bare light bulb that dangled from the ceiling, and on 
the wall was a painting that looked like it had been created by a 
mentally ill patient shortly before (or after) his suicide. 


And in one corner cowered the object of their interest. 

The young man, Indy guessed his age at around twenty, wore one 
of those knee-length white smocks that patients have to put on 
before an operation, and felt slippers on his bare feet. His hair was 
blond, shoulder-length, and had obviously never seen a pair of 
scissors; and very seldom a comb. A thin beard covered his chin. 
Despite his youth, his face was already very worn. He had hard, 
sharp, yet not unappealing features, and had he not been so confused 
and fearful, he would have certainly been good-looking. 


Indy felt sorry for the young man as soon as he first saw his face 
clearly. His entire posture displayed fear, panicked fear. He had 
curled up, both arms wrapped around his tucked-up knees, and his 
chin leaned down on them. His eyes hung on the single dangling 
light bulb that bathed the room in blinding light, and although the 
brightness brought tears to his eyes, he never blinked once. 

“What is he so afraid of?” murmured Lucius Higgins. 

Professor McMurray shrugged. “To be honest, we don’t know. Of 
course, we haven’t pressed him for payment, certainly not threatened 
him. 

We have taken excellent care of him, but his condition hasn’t 
changed since he was brought here. I suspect a phobia. If his case 
wasn’t so exceptional, he would have long since vanished into the 
closed psychiatric ward, I fear.” 

Indy cleared his throat. “He seems to fear light bulbs,” he said. 

McMurray turned his head and looked at him penetratingly. “And 
what makes you think that, Dr. Jones?” he asked-not without an 
underlying tone of frustration in his voice. Indy knew very well that 
the professor wasn’t necessarily excited that an American scientist, 
especially one he hadn’t been consulted about, should be involved in 
this purely British affair. But Higgins had simply removed all of these 
objections from the table and insisted that Dr. Jones accompany him 
during this visit. Indy had at least intended to remain in the 
background as much as possible. But as it is with most good 
intentions, it didn’t last for very long. It angered him that McMurray 
couldn’t see the obvious-or didn’t want to see it. 

“Experience, professor,” he replied in a friendly tone. “You know, 
as an archaeologist, I often travel throughout world history. I 
recognize culture shock when I see it.” He pointed at the cowering 
figure behind the sheet of glass. “That man obviously fears 
something that is completely outside his understanding. Put a lighter 
in front of him and he'll go right up the wall.” 

Higgins lifted his hands before their discussion could turn into an 
argument. “I think Dr. Jones is right,” he said quietly. “It seems to fit 
with the peculiarities you told me about, Wilbur. He really speaks 
Welsh?” 

“A dialect that none of the professors understand,” McMurray 
stated and continued: “I am certain that no one in the whole 
kingdom can understand it. 


Maybe except for you,” he continued after a second and almost 
against his will. 
Higgins smiled wearily. “I will try my best, Wilbur,” he said. 


“Then talk to him.” 

The voice was so unexpected that Higgins and McMurray turned, 
almost shocked. Indy also took half a second to realize that Mr. 
Arnold had actually regained his speech. And since he was already 
going, he continued: 

“T have here a list of the questions you will ask him.” 

“A list?” asked Higgins, stunned, as Arnold reached beneath his 
coat and pulled out a cleanly folded piece of paper that he handed to 
him. 


“Secret Service, right?” asked Indy. 

Mr. Arnold’s face showed no reaction. Still, Indy was sure that he 
had hit with this shot in the dark. During the course of his 
adventures, he had met enough government officials and secret 
agents to recognize this odd species of human, no matter how well 
they disguised themselves. Which Arnold hadn’t even really tried to 
do. 

When it was clear that Arnold had nothing else to add, Higgins 
sighed, folded the sheet back up demonstratively before he dropped 
it into the pocket of his white lab coat. The gaze with which he 
studied Arnold lay somewhere between corrosive and toxic. 

“Tf you will allow it, Mr. Arnold,” he said stiffly, “I would prefer a 
simple conversation instead of this... interrogation.” 

With that he just left Arnold standing there and stepped through 
the door to the hallway. As Indy prepared to follow him, McMurray 
held him back by the arm. 

“T think it would be better if we follow the conversation from 
here,” 

he said gently. “I can turn on a loudspeaker.” 

Indy nodded, and even Mr. Arnold must have seen that it was 
better not to confuse the young man in the nearby room even more 
and stepped back to the one-way mirror. Moments later, they saw 
Higgins enter the room. 

The man’s posture changed abruptly. He leapt up-still without 
leaving his safe corner-and took on a tense, defensive position. Indy 


very clearly noticed the short, interrupted movement with which the 
young man’s hand moved to his hip. Most likely he normally had a 
weapon there. 

The eyes of the unknown man were full of unconcealed hostility. 

But that quickly changed as Professor Higgins’ voice sounded. 

McMurray had flipped a switch and turned on a _ hidden 
microphone so that they could clearly hear what Higgins was saying. 
That was, they heard the words that came over his lips. They couldn’t 
understand a single syllable. 

With a short side glance at Arnold, Indy saw that the secret 
service man wasn’t even trying to follow the course of the 
conversation. He was growing more nervous, and Indy could nearly 
feel as his mood worsened. 

This was also typical for an intelligence agent of any nation. As 
long as they dictated the events, they were comfortable. But woe if 
they had to rely on others. Then some type of paranoia broke 
through that Indy had never understood, but must be an 
occupational disease that gripped everyone sooner or later. 

As soon as Higgins had spoken the first word, the hostile 
expression on the stranger’s face vanished. Still careful, but now 
obviously ready for a conversation, he approached Higgins. The 
professor raised his arms, turned his empty palms up, probably to 
demonstrate that he was unarmed and came with peaceful 
intentions, and went towards the young man. They met at the table 
directly in front the mirror. 


And then everything went blazingly fast. 

The young man sped forward, twisted Higgins around with a 
lightning-fast movement, and grabbed his throat from behind. 

McMurray let out a stifled scream and pulled back as if he was 
afraid that the young man could attack him even through the glass. 

Mr. Arnold also took a step back even if it was for other reasons. 
His right hand knocked the white coat aside, vanished into his jacket, 
and reappeared with a pistol. He stretched his arm out and 
simultaneously pushed the hammer down with his thumb. 

Before he could shoot, Indy stepped in. A shot in this situation 
would be sheer madness. Not only that, the bullet would probably go 
through both bodies, because the young man stood with his back to 
the mirror, and it was a very high caliber weapon, the effects of 


which would be destructive at this short range. Anyway, no one 
would gain anything with this unknown man’s death. Indy reacted 
without truly thinking. 

The edge of his hand hit Arnold’s right wrist with practiced 
precision. 

Arnold cried out and dropped the pistol. The weapon crashed to 
the ground. What happened to Arnold next interested Indy very little 
at the moment. He had already turned around and prepared to burst 
through the window into the nearby room with his head. 


He almost couldn’t stop this leap. 

Higgins was free again! He was rubbing at his neck and his eyes 
were tearing up, his face was pale from terror, and his entire body 
shook, but he seemed uninjured. 

Indy threw himself back at the last moment. Instead of breaking 
through the mirror with full force, he just hit his face quite hard 
against it, stumbled to the side, and pulled his hand up to his 
throbbing nose as he turned back to McMurray. 


“What happened, Professor?” 

McMurray shrugged his shoulders helplessly and looked 
alternately between him, Higgins, and the young man. “I... have no 
idea,” he admitted. “The young man asked him something and 
Lucius answered-and then he suddenly let go of him.” 


Near Indy, Mr. Arnold caught his breath. 

“You damned Yankee,” he began, face distorted with pain, but 
then he seemed to remind himself just in time how much he usually 
talked and swallowed back the rest of whatever he wanted to say. But 
his gaze spoke volumes. Indy leaned over, picked the pistol up, and 
handed it to Arnold. 

“Be glad that I stopped you,” he said. “I thought you wanted to 
find out something from the young man. I don’t think a dead person 
talks very much.” 

Arnold’s gaze grew even icier as he realized that Indy had 
probably stopped him from making a huge mistake that his career 
may have never recovered from. Yet nothing resembling thanks came 
over his lips. Not that Indy had really expected it... 


In the meantime, Higgins had sat down on a stool and pointed for 
the young man to also sit down. As he did so, he continued to speak 
to him. 

It took several seconds for the other man to take his place. And 
almost a minute before he began to answer Higgins’ questions; in the 
same seemingly incomprehensible language that the professor also 
spoke. They watched as Higgins sighed and signaled with a short 
glance at the mirror that he now had the situation under control. 

The course of the conversation wasn’t as interesting for the three 
observers on the other side of the mirror as it obviously was for 
Higgins. 

They couldn’t understand a single word of the tongue-twisting 
Welsh dialect, but the shock and fascination that appeared more 
clearly on Higgins’ face with every minute spoke a language all its 
own. The professor continued to ask questions, shake his head, and 
gesticulate wildly with his hands. What he was learning from the boy 
must really be sensational-or the greatest lie of all time. 

Finally, Higgins got up out of his seat, laid his hands on both of 
the young man’s shoulders in farewell, and turned to go. He knocked, 
and the door was opened from the outside. For a few seconds, it 
looked as if the young man would try to use this opportunity for a 
desperate escape, but then he sank back down. In his face mixed 
resignation and new hope. And the sight of the light bulb also no 
longer filled him with fear. Obviously Higgins had told him that 
electric lights posed no danger, and he at least tried to believe him. 

The spectators also left the room. Professor McMurray led them 
down a hallway to one of the conference rooms. It was a bright, 
friendly room, and one of the nurses had brewed fresh coffee, which 
they all indulged in. 

Lucius Higgins had remained silent on the way, and he now 
waited for the nurse to leave the room before he cleared his throat. 
Then he breathed in, seemed to prepare to say something-and raised 
the cup to his lips again. 

“Well, Lucius?” McMurray turned to his friend with audible 
impatience. 

“Out with it-what did he say?” 

Higgins shook his head and needed two more attempts before he 
seemed to find the right words. “It’s... unbelievable. So unbelievable 
that no one but me would accept it. I can barely believe it myself.” 


“It would help,” Indy added in, “to know what we wouldn’t be 
able to believe, Professor. Maybe then it will be easier for us to 
decide whether we believe it.” He smiled. “You know, Ive 
experienced a lot that others wouldn’t believe if someone made a 
movie about it.” 

Higgins nervously turned the cup in his hands. Then he nodded. 

“Fine. I will relate what Brushguy told me. But...” 

“Brushguy?” Mr. Arnold interrupted and pulled a pad and pen 
out of his coat pocket. “Is that the boy’s name?” 

For a moment Higgins seemed to have lost his train of thought, 
then he caught himself again. “Indeed, yes. Joshua Brushguy, to be 
exact. How old he is, I have no clue. He comes from a village called 
Monmarth at the southern edge of 

Wales, which he left as a child.” 

“Does he have a job?” Mr. Arnold inquired, sitting up straight and 
taking notes on his pad. 

Higgins paused. “Job? Yes, one could call it that, although it isn’t 
a job in today’s sense.” 


Arnold looked up. “What is it then?” 
“Brushguy is squire and servant of his master,” answered 
Higgins. 


Arnold blinked. “Squire?” 

“A Jack of all trades, so to say,” McMurray hastily explained. “In 
the service of a knight.” Only then did he become aware of what he 
had said; he turned hastily to Higgins and stared at him: “Squire?” 


“You heard me right, Wilbur,” said Higgins. 


“In whose service?” 

Professor Higgins breathed in deeply once more. The helpless 
gesture that accompanied his next words made it clear how confused 
his thoughts were. “In the service of the noble knight Sir Lancelot du 
Lac,” he said. 

For several seconds there was breathless silence. Then there came 
a quiet, but in no way amused laugh. Mr. Arnold closed his notebook 
and got up, shaking his head. 


“So that’s it,” he said. “A fool. A case for the loony bin. Wasted 
time.” 

“T thought that too,” Higgins replied. “But judging off of only that 
would be just as shortsighted as false. I for my part am convinced 
that he is neither a liar nor mentally ill.” 

“Oh?” asked Arnold mockingly. “And how did you decide that?” 

Higgins made a helpless gesture. “I... don’t know. Of course it’s 
completely improbable and defies all logic. On the other hand, I am a 
historian and can tell whether someone is just babbling nonsense 
because of mental problems or whether he is mentioning authentic 
data. What Brushguy knows about this epoch couldn’t have been 
read in any book. The language, the gestures, his fear of all of 
technological achievements, his knowledge of historical customs... 
That couldn’t have all just been made up.” 

Arnold laughed again. “So you seriously want all of us to believe 
that a knave from the Middle Ages just showed up here?” 

“Tn the truest sense of the word,” Professor Higgins maintained. 

“Someone picked him up on the coast, right?” 


Arnold nodded. 

Lucius Higgins took a dramatic, exactly measured pause during 
which he filled his cup with fresh coffee and looked down the row at 
his three conversation partners. His eyes remained on Indy’s face the 
longest. Then he turned back to Arnold. 


“Does the name Avalon mean anything to you?” he asked. 

McMurray breathed in sharply, and Indy also couldn’t completely 
hide his surprise. Arnold, on the other hand, didn’t seem impressed 
by this revelation. 

“Isn’t that the legendary island where King Arthur went?” he 
asked. 

Higgins’ face was first pale, then pure red. “Legendary island? 
Man, are you really that ignorant, or does our history mean nothing 
to you? 

According to the sagas, Avalon is the island of the kings the, foggy 
island where the ruler of Great Britain sleeps as long as our land 
faces no great threats. When that day comes, King Arthur and his 
companions will return to save their people in their time of greatest 
need.” 


Arnold nodded indulgently. The gaze with which he measured 
Higgins was that with which a person observed a child who claimed 
to have seen Santa Claus on the roof. 

“And so this... Brushguy came from Avalon to save us all, did he?” 

he asked, opened his notebook again only to close it back up 
demonstratively, and placed it just as demonstratively in his pocket. 
Alone that movement clearly showed what he thought of Higgins’ 
story. 


Still, the professor didn’t give up. 

“He and Sir Lancelot,” he replied, “are the vanguard to prepare 
the way for the Knights of the Round Table. Brushguy wouldn’t tell 
me what exactly their mission is. But something terrible must have 
happened on the trip over. He spoke of a sea serpent that swallowed 
up his master. I suspect...” 

“T suspect,” said Mr. Arnold, “that you yourself are in need of 
psychological treatment, Professor. Avalon, Sir Lancelot, mythical 
creatures... Next you’re going to tell me that you are the sorcerer 
Melvin.” 

“Merlin,” Higgins corrected him angrily. “Listen, Mr. Arnold. You 
are terribly wrong if...” 

“Stop this nonsense!” The man stopped Higgins with an 
indignant hand gesture. “Either this... Brushguy really is a case for a 
psychiatrist-or a spy who is trying to camouflage himself with the 
most unlikely of cover stories. Either way, he will never breathe free 
air again. I will send him to the closed ward. Thank you for your 
help, Sirs. This case is over for you.” 

He tipped his hat, turned around, and left the room without even 
a quick formality like “Goodbye”. Higgins prepared to follow, but 
Indy held him back. “There’s no point, Professor,” he said. “Even if 
you showed him the Holy 

Grail now, it wouldn’t change anything. Believe me; I know his 
type only too well.” For a moment it seemed as if Higgins would 
reply, but then his shoulders sank in resignation. 

Professor McMurray stepped over to him. “Are you really 
convinced of what you just said?” he asked. “I mean, that Brushguy 
was telling the truth.” 

Higgins replied with a steady gaze. “I know it,” he said. 


“What makes you so sure?” asked Indy. 

Higgins stared at him. That was-he looked at him, but didn’t look 
directly into his eyes. He stepped nervously from one foot to the 
other. Indy didn’t even need to be the good judge of character he was 
to sense how uncomfortable 

Lucius Higgins suddenly felt in his own skin. “That... isn’t so easy 
to explain, Indiana,” he said finally. He had suddenly shifted to using 
Indy’s more familiar first name. “It sounds...” For a moment he 
looked away from Indy’s face and looked at McMurray, who looked 
almost pained, then he continued haltingly: “...Maybe a bit odd.” 

“T seem to have a monopoly on odd stories,” said Indy, smiling. 
“T’ve experienced a few myself.” 

That didn’t calm Higgins very much, and Indy saw that. He also 
looked at him as if it was more Professor McMurray’s presence that 
prevented him from continuing. 

But McMurray also seemed to notice this. For several seconds he 
looked at Higgins, irritated, then he shrugged his shoulders, emptied 
his cup of coffee, turned around, and left the room. Higgins threw 
him a glance in which thankfulness and dismay mixed, then he gave 
himself a visible jerk and turned back to Indy. 


“You saw Brushguy grab me,” he said. 

Indy nodded. He mentally checked off the question about the 
reason for this attack. It had been the next thing on his list. 

“Now,” said Higgins, still in that same pained tone, “he did it 
when I said something very particular to him.” 

Indy sighed silently. “And what was it?” Whatever Higgins had to 
say to him must really be of tremendous importance if he was 
dwelling on it so much-or madness, one of the two. 

“You know that the people in the Middle Ages were very...” 

Higgins searched for words, shrugged his shoulders, and finally 
continued with an undertone in his voice that made it clear that this 
wasn’t necessarily the word he had been looking for, “...superstitious. 
King Arthur’s knights, for example-they were Christians, sure, but 
they still hung on to the old, heathen beliefs. They believed in 
witches and sorcerers.” “And?” asked Indy. 

“They say,” Higgins continued, “that a witch can take control of 
someone if they know their true name.” “I know,” said Indy. 


“For that reason, many people had two names,” said Higgins 
without looking at Indy. “One that everyone knew and was used 
officially, and another, secret one that they only told to their closest, 
most trusted friends, sometimes not even that.” 

“IT know,” said Indy. Higgins hadn’t needed to explain so much. 
This tradition might be old, but not obsolete. Indy knew that some 
people still continued it to this day. “But what does that have to do 
with the alleged knave?” “Nothing with him,” replied Higgins. “But a 
lot with Sir Lancelot. I have spent my entire life collecting facts and 
information about this man. I think I know him better than anyone 
else-today, I mean. And as I stepped into this room, I told him 
Lancelot’s secret name.” 


Indy’s eyes widened in shock. “The name that...” 

“..no one today knows but me,” Higgins stated nervously. “It isn’t 
in any books. You would be searching for it in vain. Lancelot took 
this secret to the grave.” 


“And then how do you know it?” asked Indy. 

Higgins ignored the question. “You saw what happened. 
Brushguy attacked me. He demanded to know how I knew this name. 
He would have killed me had I not answered the question to his 
liking.” 

Indy was so confused that it took him a while to finally say 
something again. 

“And so you concluded that Brushguy is actually who he says he 
is?” 

“No,” answered Higgins quietly, calmly, but with such 
seriousness that a cold shiver ran down Indy’s back. “From that I 
concluded that the man who he was travelling with was the real 
Lancelot du Lac.” 


Indy held his breath in awe. “You mean...” 

Higgins nodded. “The old stories are true, Indiana,” he said. “The 
legends of the Knights of the Round Table aren’t just legends. And 
now they have returned.” 


Aberdeen in Eastern Scotland 
The same night 


“To be or not to be, that is the question. Whether tis nobler in the 
mind...” The actor was really trying to make Shakespeare’s Hamlet if 
not good (that certainly didn’t fit), then at least not too ridiculous. Of 
course he couldn’t manage that. It was no disgrace to fail this role. 
This fate he shared with other much more famous colleagues, and 
judging by his pained expression, he seemed to be completely 
conscious of this fact. But this fellow would have likely failed at every 
role, perhaps aside from that of a completely untalented actor, which 
he had been performing for his whole life. The moth-eaten costume, 
the rusty sword at his side, and the scenery, which was made only of 
torn pieces of cloth where a painter with no greater talent had 
painted a Scottish moor landscape, also worked to limit the applause 
from the audience. Very limited, to be correct. To be completely 
correct: The public’s reaction had shrunk from an occasional laugh to 
a not quite as occasional boo. Perkins wondered fleetingly how the 
members of this wandering troop, who were this evening giving their 
third performance in Aberdeen, found the courage to step out onto 
the stage again every evening; especially this piece, which was 


commonly described as the most difficult ever written. Yet he really 
did consider these questions quite briefly. 

Still, he did have one commonality with the actor. His interest 
wasn’t on the question of “To be or not to be”, instead the wallet of 
the man in front of him, sticking temptingly out of his back pocket. 
He hadn’t come here with the intention of stealing, but opportunity 
creates thieves, and this opportunity was a very, very favorable one, 
and Alexander Perkins had been a thief before. A very talented one. 
Certainly more talented at his profession than the poor devil up there 
who stood on the stage and had been trying for an hour to destroy 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

From the row of seats to the right and left of him came more loud 
boos, and several audience members, probably inspired by the 
reviews they had read that morning in the newspaper, had brought 
eggs, tomatoes, and other vegetables to throw at the actors. The stage 
already looked as if a vegetable cart had spilled across it, and the 
performance was far from over. 

At least, Perkins thought mockingly, the actors would be able to 
cook up a good soup tonight. 

He was fine with the commotion, of course. He stole a glance 
around, noticed, satisfied, that the attention of all of the spectators 
remained on the stage-and quickly reached out. A moment later, the 
wallet was no longer in its owner’s pocket, but inside Perkin’s jacket. 

The movement was so fast that it was likely no one would have 
noticed it, even if they had been watching. But no one had been. The 
tomatoes and pears that rained down on the stage were now joined 
by a large head of lettuce, and this projectile forced the Hamlet 
impersonator to take a hasty step to the side, during which he 
naturally got even more confused. Yet he continued on bravely, 
which led the audience to start their first, yet mocking applause of 
the night. 

Perkins came to the conclusion that this was enough-both of this 
doubtful art appreciation as well as his presence there. He didn’t 
know where he had picked it up, but his highest principle was to 
always just take a bit at a time and never to test his luck. Maybe that 
was the reason that in the course of his good forty-year career as a 
pickpocket and thief, he had never been caught; at least not in the 
act. With a heavy shake of his head, perfectly acting the part of a 
deeply disappointed and frustrated theatergoer, he stood up and 


pushed through the now only sparsely-filled rows on his way to the 
exit. He wasn’t the first spectator to leave the theater before the end 
of the performance, so he certainly wouldn’t draw attention to 
himself. 

Still, he threw stolen glances out of the corner of his eyes to the 
right and left as he went out with measured steps. But no one noticed 
him. The spectators who had greater perseverance focused 
completely on the stage to at least get a little amusement for the 
entrance price; even if in a completely different way than the actors 
had planned. Perkins still wondered how a handful of men and 
woman could stand up to this disgrace. He didn’t know anything 
about the art of acting, he had never even been a regular theatergoer, 
but that morning (admittedly more in search of a good opportunity 
to practice his trade) he had read a review of this acting troop in the 
newspaper. Within, it had said that this was a small travelling 
ensemble, a group of Welsh folktale actors who normally went on 
tour with completely different pieces. The theater critic had said that 
it really would be better for them to stick to what they could do, and 
even Perkins couldn’t disagree with that. Now, at least the desperate 
attempts of the folk group to move up to high theater had brought in 
a nice haul. Judging by the weight of the wallet in his jacket, a very 
nice haul. 

He left the building and turned to the right. The theater lay in a 
rundown district of Aberdeen, but that wasn’t saying much-all of 
Aberdeen was run down. Although the people in this part of Scotland 
hadn’t been directly affected by the war so far, the economic crisis 
that all of England had fallen into was still evident here. 
Unemployment and homelessness had always been widespread here, 
but it had become especially bad in the last couple of years. Even 
Perkins was starting to feel this more and more. He had little to do 
with unemployment, but when the time came that even a thief found 
himself in need because there was simply nothing left to steal, then 
times must be very bad. His hand slid to the pocket where he had 
placed his loot, but he resisted the temptation to pull it out. The 
street was barely alive. In this part of Aberdeen, cars were seldom 
seen, but now, a good two hours after sundown, even the pedestrians 
were mostly gone. 

Perkins remained careful nevertheless. There was a small side 
alley only a dozen steps away where he could study his loot without 


the danger of being seen. It was very improbable, but still possible 
that his victim had already noticed his loss and started to scream 
bloody murder. So he continued on until he had reached the small 
alley and took a couple of steps into the protective darkness before 
he finally dared to stop and pull out the wallet. 

Perkins was surprised. Confused, he stared into the wallet and 
tried to conjure up an image of the man who had owned it. The man 
had looked completely average: tall, rather thin, and clothed in a way 
that might not be shabby, but it was anything but high-end. But his 
wallet was bulging. 

Perkins counted five, six, seven one hundred pound notes and a 
large number of smaller bills-a fortune, and not just in times like 
these. 

And with that came his dilemma. Perkins’ delight at the 
unexpectedly rich haul lasted for only a short second, then it turned 
into confusion and finally a growing worry. Taking a wallet from any 
old fellow was one thing. 

But anyone who carried around a thousand pounds and worried 
that little about it wasn’t any old fellow. Perkins didn’t believe in the 
myth of eccentric millionaires who borrow cheap suits from their 
butlers and go down to mingle with the people. As far as he was 
concerned, there was only one explanation for the small fortune he 
held in his hands: He had stolen from a colleague. And probably one 
that wouldn’t enjoy having a stranger’s wallet stolen from them. 

Perkin’s thoughts raced. Had the man seen him? He didn’t know. 
But when he noticed his loss, then he would probably start thinking 
about who had sat behind him-and that could lead to nasty 
consequences for Perkin’s health if this man really was what he 
thought he was. What should he do? 

His first impulse was to stash his loot and run away as fast as 
possible. But that wouldn’t be of much use under the circumstances. 

He finally looked around, took a step back in the direction of the 
street, and stopped again. Maybe the man was already there, a knife 
or pistol in his hand... no, better safe than sorry. Perkins turned 
around again and went deeper into the side street. The back side of 
the theater building bordered on an overgrown field that hadn’t been 
tilled for ten years, gently sloping to the west and turning into forest 
after two or three miles. With the darkness and the bad weather, the 


way would be difficult, but he would at least be sure he wasn’t being 
followed-and if he was, at least he would see the pursuer in time. 

As he reached the end of the alley and the empty field lay before 
him, he suddenly heard a noise. Perkins stopped, looked around in 
alarm, and checked that the gap behind him was empty; as well as 
the small segment of the main street he could see at the end. But the 
sound didn’t come from there. It came... from above! 

Perkins tilted his head back and looked at the overcast sky above. 
It had stopped raining, but the starry sky could still only be seen here 
and there; heavy gray clouds covered the greatest part of the 
firmament. He couldn’t see anything out of place, but the sound 
came closer and grew louder, and Perkins finally identified the 
sound: It was the humming of an airplane motor. 

Into his confusion mixed the first trace of worry. Airplane noises 
weren't abnormal in Aberdeen, since planes took off and landed at 
the nearby Woodside Airport throughout the entire day. But it was 
normally only during the day. And if 

Scotland as a whole and Aberdeen in particular had so far been 
spared the fighting, Perkins was suddenly reminded that the empire 
was at war-and that in the recent days and weeks, the rumors had 
intensified that the Krauts were planning something. 

But that certainly wouldn’t be nighttime air raids on Aberdeen, 
Perkins tried to calm himself. Aside from the fact that there were 
certainly more worthwhile targets on the way from the coast, a fleet 
of German bombers would never get this far without being noticed. It 
was hysteria, that was all. 

Nevertheless, Perkins remained standing motionless in the 
shadow of the houses and listened. The sound of the motors 
approached-and he finally spotted the airplane. 

It was probably only chance that he saw it: Its shadow darkened 
the few stars that had found a way through the ceiling of clouds. The 
machine flew very slowly and very low, and it had on neither 
navigation lights nor any other lights. It now approached quickly. 
The motor noises grew no louder, instead seemed to decrease, as if 
the pilot was throttling the motors as much as he could. But why? 
Finally, the pilot did something that now really made Perkins’s jaw 
drop and eyes widen in shock: He shut the engines off. At nearly a 
mile high and not much farther away, the massive airplane passed 
over Perkins, crossed the field and the edge of the forest, and just as 


Perkins was completely convinced that he would hear the crash of an 
explosion at any moment, the wind carried back the stuttering sound 
of the motors that had started up again. Confused, he followed the 
outline of the machine with his eyes until it finally melted into the 
night sky, then he again cocked his head, looked at the sky over the 
field-and flinched as if shocked. In the sky above him were a good 
two dozen half circles! 

Parachutes! 

So that was it. The Germans had come. It was the invasion, the 
boogeyman that no one had yet dared to name, and yet had been on 
all of their minds since the mad Austrian with the Charlie Chaplin 
moustache had gained control over the German Reich. Perkins stood 
there for several minutes as if frozen and watched as the parachutes 
sank to the ground silently with a type of ponderous elegance and 
blurred into misshapen white flecks on the sodden field; oversized 
jellyfish that washed ashore from an ocean of night. As the last 
parachutist reached the ground and the men began to slip out of 
their lines and assemble, Perkins first realized that he was in danger. 
And that he might be the only man in Aberdeen who had even 
noticed this danger that threatened them all. He had to warn the 
others. Go back to the city, somewhere, where he could probably find 
a telephone, a truck he could stop-something. Perkins turned 
around-and stopped in mid-step for a second time. 

He was looking directly into a black, barely thumbnail-sized hole. 

Around it was a ring of shimmering, smooth steel that could be 
nothing but the muzzle of a 

submachine gun, pointed at a spot directly between Perkins’ eyes. 

Perkins only realized much later that the only reason he was still 
alive was that the man in whose hands the weapon lay didn’t want to 
cause a commotion and draw unnecessary attention. He was a tall, 
lanky man, clothed in the normal garb of a simple worker-heavy 
corduroy pants, just as heavy lace up shoes, a turtleneck sweater, and 
over that a simple black jacket. The only thing that didn’t fit with this 
outfit was the gun he pointed at Perkins. Just as the only thing that 
was abnormal about the appearance of his companion who stood in 
the shadows of the alley behind them was the radio that hung in a 
knapsack on a strap over his right shoulder. Perkins was normally a 
little slow on the uptake, but he immediately knew who was standing 
in front of him. These two were German agents who had probably 


been standing there the whole time, instructing the pilot up in the 
airplane with the radio. 

Perkins slowly raised his hands to shoulder height, and on the 
face of the man who was aiming at him appeared a trace of a smile. 
“Very sensible of you,” he said. “I see that you will live a while 
longer.” 


“Tf it... can be arranged...” murmured Perkins. 

The smile on the other man’s face grew clearer. “It isn’t up to me. 
We don’t need anything from you. As long as you don’t get in our 
way, nothing will happen to you.” He waved his submachine gun, 
inviting Perkins to step to the side, and he obeyed hastily. The man 
with the radio spoke a couple of words in a language that Perkins 
didn’t understand, but he certainly recognized-it was German, what 
else?- into the receiver, then pushed the antenna back into the 
apparatus and closed the cover of his satchel. 

Although it still looked a bit too large and heavy for a normal 
rucksack, the traitorous contents were no longer visible. 

Perkins’ thoughts raced. Briefly-but really just very briefly-he 
toyed with the possibility of leaping at the man with the submachine 
gun and trying to take the weapon from him or at least knock him 
out and take his chances escaping, but he threw this thought out 
almost immediately. Even if he managed that, there was still the 
second man. And if the two of them really were the secret agents he 
thought they were, they were certainly trained in hand-to-hand 
combat and would be hopelessly superior to him. It was true that the 
shot would be heard for quite a distance and draw attention, but 
Perkins’ patriotism was quite constrained; certainly too constrained 
to consider giving his life to warn his fellow countrymen. 

Meanwhile, the first doubts came about the meaning of his 
observation. 

Two dozen well-trained and determined soldiers posed a danger 
that was not to be underestimated, but it wasn’t enough for the 
suspected invasion. It was more likely that this troop was a secret 
commando unit. 

Very carefully so as not to provoke the man with the gun through 
a hasty movement, Perkins turned back to the field. Although only a 
few moments had passed, the soldiers had meanwhile rolled up their 
parachutes and thrown them into a heap. Two soldiers unfolded a 


dark tarp and placed it over the white bundles so that they were 
practically invisible in the night, the others moved at a run towards 
him and the two agents. As they came nearer, Perkins recognized 
that they wore no uniforms, instead black pants and shirts with just 
as black knit hats. Even if someone had been passing on the street 
and thrown a glance at the field, they would barely notice the men. 

Perkins wondered even more what the purpose of this 
undertaking could be. No matter how carefully the airplane had 
snuck by overhead, the probability that he had been the only one in 
Aberdeen to notice it was infinitesimal; and so the risk these men 
were taking was high. Perkins didn’t know very much about the 
Germans, but they still had the reputation of never doing anything 
senseless, and almost never doing anything dumb. 

So if they risked the lives of two dozen of what were doubtlessly 
their best men, then the pay-offs of this risk must be worth it. But in 
all Aberdeen there was nothing that was worth such an undertaking. 
Neither industries important for war nor important people who 
could be held for ransom. 

The soldiers approached. One of the men-they wore neither 
uniforms nor any symbol of rank, but his entire way of talking and 
acting singled him out as the commander of the troop-turned and 
spoke with a commanding tone to the man with the submachine gun. 
He spoke German so Perkins couldn’t understand his words, but he 
gesticulated so wildly that he could at least guess at the meaning. The 
agent answered in the same language and with no less expression. A 
short, heavy exchange of words began, which the officer finally ended 
with an angry gesture. The man with the submachine gun turned 
back to Perkins. “You are lucky, Tommy,” he said, grinning. 

“The Major had a good day today. If you remain sensible, then 
you might even be alive in the morning.” 

Perkins decided not to answer. He silently watched as the soldiers 
formed two unequally sized groups, one of them; the smaller one 
with only four men and the man with the radio, vanished nearly 
silently into the alley, while the larger one neared the rear of the 
theater. Even if Perkins couldn’t think of any explanation for it, the 
target of this group really did seem to be the theater. Might it be 
possible that among the guests was some important person, some 
high statesman or military man who had come incognito to enjoy this 
performance? This explanation sounded improbable to Perkins, but 


it seemed to be so-before his disbelieving eyes, the soldiers went one 
after another, nearly soundlessly into the building after they had 
broken through a door at the back. Only the man with the 
submachine gun and another armed man remained back with him. It 
didn’t take very long for the silence to be over. Behind several of the 
previously darkened windows on the ground floor of the theater 
building, light flared up, and in almost the same moment, a whole 
choir of surprised calls and then screams rang in Perkins’ ears, 
suddenly joined by shots. At first only two, three single shots, then a 
whole volley that ended in the splintering of glass and a choir of 
horrified screams. Perkins flinched and froze like a pillar of salt as 
his guard aimed his gun at him. With a pounding heart, but 
motionless and with hands still raised, he stood there and waited to 
see what would happen. The shooting and screams stopped, and 
after several moments he heard excited calls and screams from the 
street on the other side of the building, then the patter of running 
people. 

“Go now!” His guard shoved him roughly with the submachine 
gun so that Perkins tumbled into the alley. Reaching the other side of 
the building, he saw exactly the sight he had expected after that 
commotion: The doors of the theater had flown open, and the 
spectators rushed about in a panic, jostling, shoving, and knocking 
each other over in the process. 

Even in the neighboring houses, more lights came on, here and 
there a window was opened, a figure stepped out of a door, and from 
the other end of the street approached the blinding headlights of two 
trucks. They drove very quickly. Perkins saw that several of the 
panicked theatergoers were only barely able to avoid the onrushing 
trucks with a leap, but the drivers made no move to stop or at least 
turn. With screeching brakes, they stopped directly in front of the 
theater, and Perkins now saw that they were driven by none other 
than the German soldiers who had left the main group. The two 
trucks must have been at the ready close by. Obviously the agents 
had thoroughly prepared this operation. 

As soon as the trucks came to a stop in front of the building, 
Perkins also saw the rest of the soldiers again-and his confusion 
became a boundless, disbelieving awe as he finally saw what the 
target of this nighttime attack was. Completely hysterical and 
obviously not completely understanding what was happening to him, 
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the unfortunate Hamlet actor stumbled out of the door, closely 
followed by his troop, who were driven forward with brutal hits from 
the German soldiers. No doubt about it: The Germans were here to 
kidnap this theater troop! 

Perkins 

was 

also 

driven on. In almost the same moment as the Hamlet actor, he 
reached the first truck and climbed clumsily into the back where a 
German soldier was already waiting, gun at the ready. One after 
another the remaining members of the acting troop climbed in 
behind him. And if all of this wasn’t crazy enough, one of the soldiers 
now carried crates and sacks of clothing from the theater, which 
must have been all of the costumes and props the folk troop 
possessed. 

“But what... what’s going on here?” stammered the Hamlet actor. 
His face had lost all color. He shook like an aspen leaf. “I wasn’t that 
bad.” 

Perkins stared at him, taken aback, but before he found a chance 
to reply in some way, a voice behind him said: “Just the opposite, my 
friend.” 

Perkins turned around and recognized this man as the one who 
had surprised him in the alley. He had climbed into the back of the 
truck and looked at the actor with a smile that made the blood run 
cold in Perkins’ 

veins. “Just the opposite” he said again. “You were incredible. So 
good that we couldn’t leave without inviting you and your friends to 
give a private performance.” 


“A... private performance?” 
“That’s right. Disregard the circumstances under which we met. 
But I fear that we couldn’t have sent you the official invitation.” 


“An invitation? But where to?” 

“Just be patient. You will understand everything soon. In 
Woodside, a plane is waiting to pick up you and your friends. I give 
you my word that nothing will happen to you-as long as you're 
sensible, that is. And you'll see, it will be the performance of your 
life.” 


High Command of the German Wehrmacht 
Ghent, Belgium 


“Jawohl, mein Fuhrer! Zu Befehl, mein Fuhrer! Heil Hitler!” 

Every time that Oberst Kielmann spoke the word “Fuhrer”, he 
saluted so sharply that the clicking of his heels sounded like a pistol 
shot in the small room. Although the window stood wide open and 
the room was almost unbearably cold, Kielmann was bathed in 
sweat. His gaze hung, frozen, on the large photo of his leader behind 
the desk, and his hand clung to the telephone receiver so tightly that 
the black plastic creaked, protesting. 

His heart pounded somewhat more heavily than the night before 
when he had entertained himself with one of his officers in Ghent’s 
red light district; yet the reason for this pounding wasn’t nearly as 
pleasant. 

A quiet click from the telephone made it clear to Kielmann that 
the connection had been broken without his conversation partner 
taking the trouble to say farewell. Still, he remained standing in the 
office for a while in the same pose and stared at the picture of the 
man whose voice he had listened to for a good ten minutes. The 
Fuhrer himself had spoken with him! 


He had called from Berlin, not someone else, and had personally 
told him what he expected from him-but the feeling that this event 
awakened in Kielmann was completely different than he had 
expected. 

Of course he had dreamt of this! Like every good soldier, he had 
imagined in his most secret daydreams one day getting to meet him 
personally, hearing his voice speaking to him, yes, perhaps even 
giving him praise. He had imagined how it must be to speak with this 
man who already ruled over a great part of the world, and, in the 
near future, would certainly rule the whole world. But now... 
Kielmann lowered the telephone receiver back onto its base with a 
nearly reverent gesture, finally looked away from the photograph on 
the wall, and turned around. He was alone. 

When the telephone had rung and he had found out who wanted 
to speak with him, he had sent out his aide and given him orders not 
to disturb him under any circumstances. But now he would be glad 
for any human company. He was more confused and uncertain than 
ever before in his life. 

Of course he would have never dared to speak these thoughts 
aloud. 

He didn’t even dare to truly think them; not articulated, not on 
the level of his consciousness where one thought in words, but only 
in feelings and images-but there was a slight doubt. He could... 

No! He couldn’t even feel a trace of that! The Fuhrer’s methods 
may be a little mysterious, but certainly right. It wasn’t his place, the 
tiny cog in the gigantic machine that had begun five years before to 
overtake the world, to doubt his decisions. If he didn’t understand, 
that certainly didn’t mean it was senseless. Nevertheless, all he felt 
was a feeling of deep helplessness as he finally turned from the desk 
and walked over to the open window. Despite the early hour, it was 
already warm. The sun shone bright this day, and even the wind, 
which normally blew in constantly from the sea and carried with it an 
uncomfortably cool breeze, even on hot summer days, hadn’t yet 
awakened. Still, Kielmann was shuddering. What he had just heard 
was... unbelievable. Nearly as unbelievable as the image that lay 
beneath the open window of the former quarry building. The quarry 
had served to provide them with the raw materials for the cement 
and plaster factories nearby, massive chunks that were crushed into 
fine rubble by even more massive machines and then transported 


away. The quarry had been closed long before the outbreak of war, 
and until a few days ago this quarry had probably only been a play 
place for children and a meeting placed for couples. Now... 

Although it had been Kielmann himself who had ordered all of 
these unbelievable changes below, the sight continued to fill him 
with a mixture of fascination and confusion. Even more so after the 
call from Berlin. Until ten minutes ago he had believed that it was 
probably a deceptive maneuver, part of a perhaps unknown, but 
certainly important secret military or diplomatic mission. 

But now... 

Deep below Kielmann, at the bottom of the aforementioned 
quarry, what had three days before been the best division of his troop 
moved. They doubtlessly still were-but it now took quite a bit of 
imagination to believe that. And even more to recognize them. The 
men had traded steel helmets, uniforms, and guns for colorfully 
decorated weapon belts, chainmail, and long spears and swords. At 
the edge of the quarry was Melbrink, the leader of the unit, who 
normally drove through the muddy fields with his BMW as easily as 
others would ride a bike down a paved street, trying not to fall off his 
donkey, which he had been commanded to trade for his motorcycle, 
and a bit farther away, a group of soldiers were trying to learn a 
strange-sounding song in a language that, in Kielmann’s opinion, 
served only to tie up the tongue, not form meaningful words. And the 
quarry itself had also changed as drastically as a quarry-or anything 
else-could change. 

No-it certainly wasn’t up to Kielmann to doubt the Fuhrer’s 
senses. 

But for several moments, he did anyway. What caused these 
nearly blasphemous thoughts wasn’t even what he saw. It was what 
he had just heard. About a prisoner that was being brought to Ghent 
in a U-boat and a commando team that would be in Scotland that 
night... 

A knock sounded. Kielmann didn’t react, so there was silence for 
several seconds, then the knock was repeated, and as he still didn’t 
answer, he heard the door open. Tired, he turned from the window 
and met the questioning glance of his aide. 


“Herr Oberst?” 


Kielmann lifted his hand. “Not now,” he said. 

The young soldier paused. He had never before heard this 
uncertainty nor this tone. Nevertheless, he continued on after a while 
with visible discomfort: “Please forgive me if I am disturbing you, 
Herr Oberst. But the... the Frenchman is here.” 

“The Frenchman? What Frenchman?” Kielmann shook his head 
in confusion, then he understood. “Oh yes,” he said. “I will speak 
with him later.” 

The young soldier saluted, turned around, and closed the door 
behind him again. Kielmann went back to the desk with slow steps 
and let himself sink into the old chair. He felt even more confused 
and helpless than before. A mysterious Frenchman who was to take 
care of the prisoner. 

A Frenchman who knew more about this whole undertaking than 
he, Kielmann. But perhaps this Frenchman could shed light on this 
puzzle. The conversation before had also touched on him, and 
Kielmann had strict orders to fulfill the Frenchman’s every wish, no 
matter how absurd it may sound. Yes, he thought with more 
certainty than he really felt, sooner or later he would find the 
answers that he was waiting for. 


Liverpool 
Before sunrise of the next day 


He hadn’t slept very well that night. Indy certainly wasn’t the type of 
man who could be easily worried. Not even by stories (or events), the 
mere thought of which would give others gray hair. In his life he had 
experienced enough of these things and survived to know that the 
world wasn’t ordered as simply and clearly as it may seem to most. 
But what he had witnessed the previous day and everything that 
Higgins had told him nearly crossed the limits of what even he was 
ready to believe. A young man who had appeared out of nowhere and 
claimed to serve as knave to the legendary Sir Lancelot, who had sat 
at King Arthur’s Round Table more than 1,500 years ago? Indy had 
never once said the word “ridiculous”, not even in his thoughts, but 
he still found it difficult to at least remain objective and listen to 
Higgins. So it was no wonder that the night before he had returned 
very late to the hotel in Liverpool where Higgins had found him a 
room, and also no wonder that he only sunk into a disquieted sleep 
long after midnight. 

So he reacted angrily when he was torn out of this sleep too soon. 

Someone was hammering on his door. Very loud, very 
persistently, and very impatiently. Indy registered the sound in 


limbo between sleep and wakefulness, opened his eyes tiredly, and 
looked at the window. Behind the only half-closed blinds wasn’t even 
the gray of morning light. It could be five at the latest. But opening 
his eyes completely, pulling his arm out from beneath the sheets, and 
looking at the clock, that all seemed to be too much trouble in his 
condition. Indy murmured a couple of words, which didn’t even 
make it through the sheets, turned onto his other side, and cursed 
even in his thoughts, because this disturber of the peace continued to 
hammer against the door. A second later, he was already asleep 
again. And several moments later he was awakened for a second 
time. This time much less gently. Namely by a hand that grabbed his 
sheets and simply pulled them off, and a second that touched his 
shoulder and shook him so roughly that his teeth audibly crashed 
together. 

The sharp pain finally woke him. And what he saw as he finally 
opened his eyes made him forget his last bit of tiredness. Indy wasn’t 
quite sure whether it was anger about the intrusion or the sight of the 
face over him that appeared through the veils of sleep and 
exhaustion before his eyes, but he sat up with a jerk and hit 
unnecessarily hard at the hand shaking his shoulder. He missed. The 
other man was much more awake than him and pulled his hand 
quickly back. He had probably expected this reaction. 

“What the hell...2” began Indy, blinked, rubbed his eyes, and 
blinked once more. The sight remained. Before him stood none other 
than his good friend Mr. Arnold. He was now clothed in a normal, 
ordinary street suit. He wore no tie, the shirt was open, and he had 
even put on a cap, but this disguise was of little use. He still looked 
like a secret agent. Only now he looked like one who was trying not to 
seem like one. Indy turned his head tiredly and saw that a second, 
somewhat thinner version of Arnold was standing on the other side 
of the bed. 

“Please stand up, Dr. Jones,” said 

Arnold. Indy only blinked at him, not understanding, and Arnold 
waved his hand impatiently and took half a step back. His 
companion stepped the same distance in Indy’s direction, and he 
hurried to at least sit up completely and swing his legs off of the bed 
before the man perhaps decided to pull him up by his hair. 

“What the hell is going on?” Indy asked. The shot of adrenaline 
that had run through him as the sight of Arnold was already starting 


to ebb. A slight feeling of dizziness spread through his head, and the 
tiredness returned. With an only half suppressed yawn he hid his 
face in his hands, counted slowly to five in his head, then looked back 
up to Arnold to ask once more and more quietly, but hopefully with 
more emotion: “What happened? Have the Germans marched into 
London, or has the moon fallen on Berlin?” He hoped for Arnold’s 
sake that it really was one of the two. A less important reason for 
waking him at this time and in such a rude way wouldn't be 
acceptable at the moment. 

Arnold’s face remained completely expressionless. “Neither one 
nor the other, Dr. Jones,” he said. “But I must ask you to stand up 
and get dressed.” 

“But why?” Indy asked. He flinched suddenly. “Is it something 
with Higgins?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Arnold. “The professor is fine, don’t worry. But if 
you don’t hurry up a little, you’re going to miss your flight, Dr. 
Jones.” 

“Flight?” Indy blinked. “What flight?” He stood up anyway, 
shuffled to the chair near the door where he had thrown his clothing 
the night before and began sleepily to put on his shirt and pants. 
“What the hell are you talking about? ’m not planning on taking 
any...” 

Arnold interrupted him. “I am sorry, Dr. Jones, but I’m only 
following orders. I was ordered to take you to the airport. Certain... 
events make it advisable that you leave England as soon as possible.” 

“What?!” Indy turned to Arnold with an abrupt movement. “What 
do you mean?” 

Arnold made a calming gesture. “It has nothing to do with you, 
Dr. 

Jones,” he said quickly. He sounded so convinced that even the 
biggest idiot would have seen that this was a lie. “More with political 
developments.” 


“What do I have to do with politics?” 

Arnold shrugged his shoulders. “It is possible that in the next few 
days the Germans will undertake a large attack,” he said. “Possibly 
even an invasion. We don’t know exactly, but our spies have found 
several corresponding bits of evidence. Someone in London seems to 


be very worried about your health. I have been ordered to make sure 
that you leave this country unharmed.” 

“What nonsense!” said Indy. “Not even you 

really think that.” 

“T don’t think anything,” answered Arnold. “I follow orders and 
that is all, Sir.” 

Indy stared at him penetratingly. “And your orders also probably 
tell you that you can use force if necessary to put me on the next 
flight should I refuse to go willingly?” 

Arnold decided not to answer, but this silence alone was answer 
enough. Indy spent only a few seconds staring through him, then he 
turned again angrily and got completely dressed. To his surprise he 
found the small suitcase with the few things he had brought along 
fully packed next to his chair. Obviously someone had been in his 
room during the night. He hadn’t even noticed it. 

“T don’t think I like this treatment,” said Indy. “I want to at least 
speak with 

Professor Higgins first.” 

“You are free to complain, Dr. Jones,” replied Arnold, 
unperturbed. 

“As far as the professor goes, I must disappoint you. He is no 
longer in Liverpool. If you would please hurry up! I’ve made sure 
that breakfast will be prepared... just a few little things: bacon, eggs, 
and a cup of tea. I hope that it’s to your liking.” 

“T would prefer coffee...” Indy began before he remembered what 
the English categorized as coffee. He hastily nodded. “That’s fine,” he 
said. 

“And a telephone as well, please.” 


Arnold smiled. Well, it had been worth a try. 

They left the room and went to staircase across the completely 
silent hotel hallway. At a small table in the entrance hall, breakfast 
had in fact been prepared, but Indy ignored it, offended. Instead he 
turned straight to the reception desk; better said: to the telephone 
that stood on it. He picked up the receiver, but in almost the same 
moment, Arnold’s hand dropped onto the base. 

“Please, Dr. Jones,” he said. “Don’t make this unnecessarily 
difficult.” Indy glared at him. “I don’t think you know what you're 
doing,” he said. 


“You are in danger of provoking a diplomatic incident.” 

Arnold’s expression made it clear that he knew this very well; and 
obviously still planned on just accepting that. Whatever had 
happened, someone obviously had a damn big interest in making 
sure that he left this city and country as quickly as possible. And he 
would have bet his right hand that it had nothing to do with some 
impending German invasion-because even that probably wasn’t 
coming. 

He 

studied 

Arnold’s 

companion out of the corner of his eye. The man stood near the 
door and held Indy’s suitcase in his left hand. He had laid the right 
over his chest and had already pushed his fingertips beneath the 
lining of his jacket. It didn’t take much imagination to guess what he 
had there. 

Indy resigned himself. “Fine,” he said. “You win.” 

I had hoped that you would be sensible, Dr. Jones,” said Arnold. 

“Only why is it that I don’t believe you?” 

Indy smiled back, just as friendly. “A suggestion, Arnold. I will 
promise to follow you like a lamb if you tell me what’s really going on 
here.” 

The secret agent clearly had trouble not laughing aloud. “I will 
think about that,” he said. “As soon as you're on the plane to London, 
Dr. Jones. 

And now, please come with me. We don’t have much more time.” 

They left the hotel. On the street waited a large limousine with its 
motor running. Arnold and his companion placed Indy in the middle 
of the large backseat, and the car drove off even before they had 
completely closed the door. The driver continued at a fast speed so 
that they soon left the center of Liverpool behind them. Due to the 
early hour, there was basically no traffic on the streets, but Indy 
noticed a few cars that met them. 

The disquieting thing was that they were almost all military 
transports. Just as disquieting were several other observations he 
made on the way to the airport. Here and there he noticed small 
groups of soldiers, once even a flak gun on a free place in a side street 
they drove past, obviously being readied by half a dozen men. 


“You're really afraid that something’s going to happen, aren’t 
you?” 

he said to Arnold, shocked. The secret agent just nodded, but he 
no longer smiled, instead looked very worried. “Fine,” murmured 
Indy. “You may have told the truth in this case. But it has nothing to 
do with my departure, does it?” Arnold smiled at him, looked at his 
watch, and leaned forward to speak with the driver. “Drive faster,” he 
said. “The airplane won’t wait.” 

An interesting bit of information, thought Indy. It at least 
betrayed that he wasn’t going on a flight meant just for him, but a 
completely average passenger plane. He carefully noted this fact, 
leaned back into the padding of the seat, and passed the rest of the 
drive in the same way as Arnold and his companion: silently. 

As they reached the airport, dawn broke. The tower and the 
departure building were brightly illuminated, and on the landing 
field behind them Indy could make out a passenger airplane, the 
engines of which were already running. A chain of tiny figures 
climbed up the gangway. The driver turned the car directly towards 
the runway and moved towards the plane. They stopped two meters 
in front the gangway, and Arnold got up and impatiently waved his 
hand at Indy. 

“Please, Dr. Jones,” he said. 

Indy took his time getting out; even if mostly just to anger 
Arnold-which he certainly managed. The secret agent shifted 
impatiently from one foot to the other, but his eyes didn’t leave Indy 
for a second. And Indy could feel the gaze of his companion on his 
back. The two of them might not be very talented actors, but were 
doubtlessly good at their profession. 

And they didn’t do him the service of thinking him a harmless 
scientist and underestimating him. What on earth was going on 
here? Indy’s disquiet had become real fear. Something was 
happening, he could feel that. With Higgins or with Brushguy-or 
both. He spared himself the trouble of talking to Arnold about it 
again, instead went slowly to the gangway. Meanwhile, the other 
passengers had long since boarded the plane. In the brightly lit 
doorway at the top end of the staircase, the figure of a stewardess 
could be made out, waiting for the last stragglers, and Arnold 
impatiently waved his hand again. With the other he reached into his 


breast pocket and pulled out a tiny white envelope which he handed 
to Indy. 

“Your ticket,” he said. “You will fly to London...” 

“Where I will doubtlessly be expected by one of your colleagues,” 

Indy guessed. 

“And from there on to New “York,” continued Arnold 
unimpressed. 

“Please hurry up, Dr. Jones. You will gain nothing if you delay the 
airplane’s takeoff for a few minutes. You will only mess up the flight 
plan and anger the other passengers.” 

Indy sent him an icy glance, tore his suitcase out of Arnold’s 
companion’s hand, and started to climb up the gangway. The two 
secret agents continued to stand below, but looked up at him 
attentively. Maybe they expected that Indy would try to run at the 
last moment. For a moment, he was about ready to do just that. But 
he looked around carefully. The airfield was completely empty for 
quite a distance. The departure hall was a good hundred meters 
away. So he stepped into the machine without argument, handed the 
stewardess his plane ticket, and went to the seat she pointed him 
towards with a stony expression. The cabin door was closed before he 
had even taken his seat in the back row, and the droning of the 
motors grew louder. A moment later he could hear as the gangway 
was rolled away. Indy leaned to the side and watched through the 
window as Arnold and his companion turned around and went back 
to the car, which immediately drove off. 

In nearly the same moment, the airplane began to move. 

Indy stood up, took his hat and travelling bag from the 
compartment above him, and stepped back into the aisle. Several of 
the other passengers looked up at him, confused, and the stewardess, 
who had just sat down and fastened her seatbelt, leapt up with a 
shocked movement. 

“But Sir!” she said. “You must remain seated until after takeoff. 
For your own safety.” 

She tried to stand in his way, but Indy simply pushed her aside 
and continued on. The machine had meanwhile turned to its takeoff 
position and picked up more speed. The droning of the motor was so 
loud that the stewardess’s voice was nearly lost beneath it. Indy 
reached the exit, gripped it with both hands, and opened the door. 
The stewardess screamed at him in shock and tried to stop him with 


force, but it was too late. The heavy door slid a bit into the cabin and 
then to the side, and suddenly the wind whipped in Indy’s face. 
Shocked, he noticed how fast they were already going. The asphalt of 
the runway danced beneath them. 


“Sir!” screamed the stewardess. “What are you doing?” 

Indy was also wondering that. The machine must have been 
moving at forty or fifty miles per hour already, and it picked up more 
speed. But that wouldn’t change if he wasted any more time. 

“But Sir!” screamed the stewardess. “You can’t...” 

But Indy could. And he did. Even before the hysterical screeching 
of his senses that he was essentially committing suicide could get 
loud enough to make him reconsider, he leapt out, did a half 
somersault in the air, and tried instinctively to hold the suitcase 
protectively in front of his face. The collision wasn’t as bad as he had 
expected-the leather case took the force of the fall, and he more slid 
over the asphalt than hit it. Still, there was a moment of horrific 
danger as the propeller cut through the air above him like the blade 
of a giant mower. A moment later the tail passed over him, and as he 
dared to raise his head and look up, dazed, he saw the machine start 
to swerve slightly. Its brakes screeched. The motor noises suddenly 
sounded different as the pilot stopped the newly begun takeoff at the 
last moment. 

Indy turned his gaze to the other side and saw that his suitcase 
had been split open by the fall; its contents were strewn in a wide 
circle, some of them torn, and this sight made it chillingly clear to 
him how risky this escape had been. If the machine had been going a 
little faster or he had been even slightly less lucky, then along with 
his travelling equipment, pieces of him might now be smeared across 
several dozen square meters of the airstrip. Indy turned his head 
again-and looked directly at a pair of polished shoes that towered up 
directly next to his head. He slowly looked up, recognized a pair of 
uniform pants, the matching jacket, and finally the shocked, pale face 
of a young soldier staring at him out of gaping eyes. It seemed as if 
his escape had ended as quickly as it had begun. 

“My 

God!” said the soldier. “Are you... are you hurt?” Indy was much 
too dazed and disappointed at first to answer, and so he instinctively 
reacted correctly. 


The man seemed to interpret his silence as agreement, because he 
hastily sank into a crouch, laid his gun on the ground, and stretched 
his hand out to Indy, but he didn’t dare to touch him. “Don’t move,” 
he said. “Lie still. 

Help is coming.” 

Indy quickly calculated his situation. Behind him the airplane had 
already come to a stop, and from the departure building approached 
two cars with blinding headlights. Attacking the soldier and 
continuing his escape was completely senseless. So he lowered his 
head onto the asphalt, closed his eyes to a small crack, and let out a 
staged groan. 

The soldier got back up and waved with both arms. “Here!” he 
screamed. 

“Quickly.” 

The two cars speedily approached and came to a stop very close 
to them, brakes screeching. Men leapt out. 

“An ambulance, quickly!” called the soldier. “The man is badly 
injured. 

He fell out of the airplane.” 

Suddenly Indy was surrounded by five, six soldiers who were all 
trying to take care of him at once. Hands felt over his body, someone 
lifted his eyelids and shone a flashlight into his eyes, and a half dozen 
voices spoke simultaneously. But Indy also heard the howling of 
sirens that quickly grew louder. Only a few moments passed before 
the ambulance arrived. Two medics leapt out and unfolded a 
stretcher. Indy groaned in pain as they picked him up carelessly and 
placed him on the rough linen sheet, and this time it wasn’t an act. 
After the shock had passed, his body had begun to practically hurt all 
over. He didn’t seem to be seriously injured, but he certainly had 
hundreds of scrapes, bruises, and scratches. In a couple of hours at 
the latest he would probably have trouble even moving. 


“What happened?” asked one of the medics. 

“This man fell out of the plane,” answered the soldier who had 
found him. “It’s a wonder that he’s still alive. He must be taken to the 
hospital. 

“The young man was visibly relieved that the responsibility for 
the injured man had been taken from him. He feverishly began to 
pick up Indy’s belongings, some were scattered around the runway, 


some in Indy’s torn leather bag, and stuffed it all into an army 
rucksack. 

The two medics grabbed the stretcher and lifted it with a jerk, 
which again caused Indy to groan through his teeth, and yet in the 
next moment he nearly cheered as he heard one of the two men say: 

“Tt would be best if we take him to St. Mary’s. That’s ten minutes 
farther, but they have the best equipment there. And the best 
doctors.” 

The stretcher was pushed into the vehicle, and one of the medics 
went forward and started the motor as the other closed the door and 
then took his place next to Indy on the small stool. With the skill of 
routine, he fastened Indy down quickly, pushed his jacket sleeve and 
shirt up, and pushed a needle into his vein. He smiled calmingly as 
Indy groaned again. “Don’t worry,” he said. “Everything will be fine. 
We're taking you to a hospital.” 

Shaking his head, he studied Indy. “Did you really fall out of the 
airplane while it was taking off? How on earth could that happen?” 

“T don’t remember,” murmured Indy. “I... remember nothing at 
all. 

Where am I? What happened?” 

The medic sighed. “You seem to have a concussion,” he said. “And 
probably not just that. But don’t worry about it. In a couple of 
minutes, we'll be at St. 

Mary’s, and then the worst is over.” 

In the meantime, the young soldier had stuffed all of Indy’s 
belongings into the rucksack and now hurried after them. Before the 
ambulance could drive off, he pulled open the side door and threw 
the rucksack onto the seat. 

The gentle shaking of the vehicle, and perhaps the injection as 
well, caused Indy to fall asleep before they reached the hospital. He 
awoke, if not completely, as the vehicle came to a stop with 
screeching brakes and the doors were opened. He was badly dazed 
and barely registered as he was taken into the building and the 
stretcher was laid on a small cart that the two medics pushed 
through the tiled corridors at a run to take him to the emergency 
room. A doctor already ran along with them and did a first cursory 
inspection. The realization he came to seemed to confuse him, 
because he looked at Indy in an odd way and finally vanished to 
return several moments later with an older colleague. Indy was 


carefully laid on a table made of polished, icecold metal, and 
suddenly he was surrounded by doctors, nurses, and aides, who all 
took care of him at once. Things were growing strange to him, 
certainly as he saw all of the needles, medicines, and equipment that 
two zealous nurses were setting out next to the examining table. If he 
didn’t do something, he might soon be ready for a hospital stay 
anyway. So he decided to at least partially give up his acting, shook 
his head a couple of times, and sat up. At least he tried to. Of course 
he was pushed gently back down by a dozen hands, but at least they 
held back the estimated hundred and fifty needles, probes, swabs, 
and knives that neared him from all directions. 


“What happened?” he murmured, dazed. “Where am I? This isn’t 
the Palace Hotel.” 

The older of the two doctors stared at him for a second in 
confusion. 

Then a knowing expression appeared on his face. “Everything’s 
fine,” he said. “You had an accident, but we’re taking care of you.” 

“An accident? But I just... drank a cup of English coffee. It 
couldn’t have been that bad.” 

“You have a concussion,” said the doctor, unperturbed. “It is 
completely normal for you to remember nothing. That happens. Now 
just lie down, we will take care of everything.” 

Indy shook his head decisively and sat up once more. This time, 
no one stopped him. “I’m completely fine,” he said. “Put the needles 
away.” 

The doctor paused. For a second Indy feared that he would just 
continue on against his will, but then he made a corresponding 
movement and the circle of nurses and aides moved back a little. No 
one made a move to actually put down the medical torture 
instruments, and Indy first doubted whether the fates had in fact 
meant well by taking him directly to St. Mary’s hospital. It was still a 
military hospital, and its personnel perhaps weren’t as careful with 
their patients as normal hospitals. “Please be sensible,” said the 
doctor in a tone in which Indy would have talked to a small child. 
“You fell from an airplane taking off. The fact that youre still alive is 
a small miracle. I don’t think that you can judge how youre doing.” 

“T think so,” answered Indy, now a bit more energetically. “I feel 
nothing. I just need... a bit of rest.” 


Something worked in the doctor’s face. But he obviously seemed 
to see that Indy’s refusal was serious, and he was a good enough 
judge of character to sense that he wasn’t dealing with one of his 
normal patients. So he finally shook his head. “I can’t force you to 
accept our help,” he said. 

“Still, it would be more sensible if you did.” Before Indy could 
answer, he turned to the others. “Leave us alone for a moment.” 

Except for the second, younger doctor, everyone left, and Indy 
sunk back down in relief. He really was a little dizzy. All of the small 
scrapes and bruises on his body now began to hurt unbearably, and 
for a moment he had to really pull himself together so as not to fall 
unconscious. 

Without another word, the doctor leaned over him again and 
continued his examination, this time with the help of only his 
stethoscope and hands. As he finished, he stepped back, shaking his 
head, and measured Indy with a long, nearly fascinated gaze. “I can 
hardly believe it myself,” he said. “But you don’t seem to be seriously 
hurt. Of course, I can only be certain if you allow me to examine you 
more thoroughly,” he continued in a slightly raised voice. “You might 
possibly have internal injuries. The fact that you can’t feel them 
doesn’t mean that they aren’t there. Sometimes one doesn’t feel the 
pain for hours.” Who said I don’t feel anything, thought Indy. He felt 
a whole lot. And he didn’t like what he felt. He nevertheless shook his 
head again. “Maybe... later,” he said. “Let me... just rest for a 
moment.” 

The doctor creased his brow, but said nothing more. Perhaps he 
had come to the conclusion that it would be best if he gave his 
confused patient a little time to consider things; probably all he was 
waiting for was Indy to lose consciousness so that he could then 
continue his examination in peace. 

“As you wish,” he said. “I can’t force you to do anything. Maybe 
we'll just leave you alone for a moment so that you can think about 
it.” He smiled briefly. “I understand you. No one likes hospitals. Not 
even I. But think about whether you want to test your luck.” 

Indy 

muttered 

an 

unintelligible answer and the doctor finally shrugged his 
shoulders after a last reproachful glance and left the room with his 


younger colleague. 

Indy waited until he had closed the door behind him before he sat 
up and swung his legs off of the examination table. He came within a 
hair of tipping forward, was promptly dizzy again, and a thin, but 
very sharp pain shot through his back, but he clenched his teeth 
together and forced himself to stand up, taking a careful step. He 
managed it; not well, but he managed it. Slowly, hunched over like 
an old man and with clenched teeth, he dragged himself over to the 
sink, turned the handle for water, and splashed a handful of icecold 
water onto his face. His dizziness decreased a little, and the prickling 
cold woke him completely. Indy remained motionless for several 
more seconds before he felt strong enough to stand upright without 
help, then he turned and looked around searchingly. His jacket, his 
hat, and, to his great relief, also his whip, which he had been wearing 
rolled up on his belt, lay on the chair in the corner. Of his remaining 
belongings there was no trace. He put on the hat and jacket, fastened 
his whip in place, and looked around for his shoes. They were near 
the examining table. The sole of the left one was half torn off, and as 
Indy slipped them on, he felt a burning pain in his scraped toes. He 
carefully limped to the door, opened it a crack, and leaned out. The 
small entry room was empty, at least the small part he could see. He 
heard voices and the normal noises of a large hospital, but he saw no 
one. 
He would never get a better opportunity. Indy opened the door 
completely, looked quickly to both sides, and then went to the left, in 
the direction from which not as many noises came. He went very 
quickly. He knew that he didn’t have much time. The doctor would 
return, and if he couldn’t find his patient, then he would set heaven 
and hell into motion to find him again. 

He reached a junction and turned decisively to the right. Indy had 
been here with Higgins yesterday, but naturally not in this part of the 
clinic. 

The psychiatric section in which Brushguy had been was on the 
fourth floor. And almost at the other end of the building. Added to 
that was the fact that St. Mary’s was run like a true military hospital 
in which strangers couldn’t move as freely as in a normal clinic. He 
would have to rely on his talents of improvisation. If he had stopped 
to consider the bruises and scratches that were all over him, he 


would have had certain doubts about whether it was intelligent to 
put this idea into motion. 

But the decision was made for him. Behind him was suddenly a 
commotion, and Indy didn’t have to think for very long to realize that 
his absence had been noticed. He walked faster, reached another 
fork, and then before him lay the elevator that he had used the day 
before. Indy stepped inside and leaned in relief against the wall of 
the small cabin. The commotion increased, and he now heard 
agitated calls and quick steps, but his luck remained true-at least 
until he reached the next floor. As the open cabin slid past the second 
floor, a young man in a white lab coat stepped in. 

Indy vaguely recognized him, and after the other man looked at 
him searchingly for a moment, he asked: “Dr. Jones?” 


Indy nodded. “Do we know each other?” 

“No. But I saw you here yesterday with Professor McMurray. Are 
you looking for him?” 

“To tell the truth, yes,” answered Indy with an embarrassed 
smile. “I fear that I have lost my way a little.” 

“You aren’t the first one who that’s happened to,” replied the 
other man. “This building is a real labyrinth. It really isn’t hard to get 
lost. You have to go to the fourth floor and then take the corridor 
straight to the other end of the building.” He creased his brow and 
looked at Indy with renewed interest. “Are you feeling okay? You 
don’t look very good.” 

“T didn’t sleep very well,” replied Indy. “At least not for very 
long.” 

The man’s brow remained creased. Indy saw as something new 
entered his gaze as he noticed Indy’s destroyed clothing and the 
countless scratches and bruises on his skin. 


“What happened?” he asked again. “Youre...” 

Indy ended the discussion in a way that the other man surely 
hadn’t expected: With an aimed hook that caused the poor man to 
fall back against the wall and then sink into his arms, unconscious. 
Indy carefully let him slide to the ground, quickly pulled him out of 
his white lab coat, and put it on. The disguise wouldn’t stand up long 
to serious scrutiny, but at least it would be better than his torn 


leather jacket. His hat was stowed, crushed, in one of the lab coat’s 
pockets, and he left the elevator as it reached the fourth floor. 

He knew that he didn’t have very much time now. The man would 
soon be found, and as soon as he woke up, probably half of the clinic 
would rush up to the fourth floor to capture him again. And Indy was 
rather certain that he would find himself back in the psychiatric ward 
again, but this time wrapped up in a straitjacket and as a patient. So, 
he quickly stepped out and made his way towards the end of the 
corridor. 

He had nearly reached the double-winged, massive door to the 
psychiatric ward, separating it from the rest of the hospital, as it was 
opened from within. Indy recognized the men who came out a 
fraction of a second before they got a better look at him and reacted 
at the last moment. Hastily he looked down and took a step to the 
side. 

Still, Arnold and his companion probably hadn’t recognized him 
because they were completely occupied with holding a struggling 
Professor Lucius Higgins who yelled at the two secret agents, 
swearing in a mixture of English, French, and Welsh. Two more 
secret agents held a handcuffed Brushguy between them. The knave’s 
face was completely unmoving, and he put up no resistance, but Indy 
could see bottomless fear in his eyes. For him this was certainly 
much more shocking than for Higgins or Indy. He probably thought 
that he had been taken by demons and was going directly to hell. 

Indy went past the group with his head down, stepped through 
the door, but didn’t close it completely behind him, instead watched 
the six men until they turned to the right at the first fork and 
vanished from view. 

Then he walked back into the hallway and followed them. His 
eyes again fell on the lift at the other end of the long corridor, but his 
pursuers weren't coming yet. Obviously the unconscious nurse 
hadn’t been found. Indy hoped that he still had a few minutes left. If 
Arnold and his companions saw what had happened two stories 
beneath them, they would quickly put two and two together and 
come to one conclusion: Dr. Indiana Jones. That he couldn’t stand 
Arnold didn’t mean that he underestimated him. 

The group reached an elevator at the end of the hallway and 
stepped inside. Indy walked faster, opened a door next to the lift, and 
found within it a small staircase which smelled fresh, and one could 


clearly see that it was barely ever used. As quickly as he could, he 
went down the stairs. He had to stop several times on the way down 
and regain his strength, so it was no wonder that the elevator had 
reached the ground floor as he carefully opened the door and peered 
through the crack. Arnold and his companions would have probably 
already left the clinic if Dr. McMurray and Higgins hadn’t used the 
chance to try to resist the men again. McMurray spoke loudly and in 
an almost hysterical voice as he heavily gesticulated and pointed 
alternately between Higgins and Brushguy, and Higgins placed 
himself defensively between the knave and the second secret agent- 
which Indy had to admit looked ridiculous, because Arnold’s 
companion towered over him by more than a head. Of course, the 
brief revolution ended in the same way as almost all revolutions that 
didn’t make it into the history books-with total defeat. Arnold 
considered McMurray’s tirade for several moments silently, then he 
lifted his hand almost lazily, and suddenly a number of uniformed 
soldiers appeared, who grabbed McMurray with much more than 
necessary strength as they hurried Higgins and the still completely 
motionless Brushguy to the door. Moments later, the entire group 
vanished from Indy’s line of sight. 

He counted to five in his 

head, gathered all of his courage and self-control, and stepped out 
into the hall. It was clear to him that half of the hospital was 
probably searching for him now, but McMurray’s hysterical 
appearance had distracted the staff member behind the desk, at least 
for the moment. As quickly and as upright as his pained back and his 
maltreated muscles would allow, he crossed the hall, opened the 
large glass door, and stepped out onto the street. 

Just in time to see as Higgins and the knave were pushed into a 
waiting truck. Higgins continued to resist bravely as Brushguy 
patiently submitted to everything; he was probably too shocked to 
grasp onto a clear thought, never mind defending himself. 

Indy looked around for a moment, clueless. In his condition he 
couldn’t try to free Higgins with force. Aside from the fact that it 
seemed as if his antics at the airport had caused more problems with 
the authorities than he wanted to admit at the moment. 

The truck with Arnold and his two unwilling companions drove 
off, and Indy was close to resigning himself to fate and giving up 
when he noticed something. The ambulance that had brought him 


from the airport still stood with open doors in front of the side 
entrance. There was no trace of the two medics-they had probably 
joined the rest of the hospital staff in their search for the escaped 
patient. Indy ran over, sat down behind the wheel, and nearly 
cheered aloud when he saw that the key was there. On the 
passenger’s seat was still the green military rucksack into which the 
helpful soldier had stuffed all of his clothing. He hastily closed the 
door, turned the motor on, and drove off. As he turned the vehicle, 
he saw in the rearview mirror as an angrily gesticulating figure 
walked out of the clinic, but Indy’s lead was already too large. He 
pressed harder on the gas, drove the vehicle out of the area 
surrounding the hospital, and weaved through the sparse traffic. 

He didn’t find it very hard to follow the black limousine that 
Arnold and the others had entered. And it didn’t take very long for 
him to realize where the vehicle was going: back to the airport. 
Arnold probably had orders to take Brushguy to a place where he 
could be more thoroughly interrogated. 

That thought alone made anger swell within Indy. If Brushguy 
was really what Higgins thought he was, then his appearance might 
have caused the largest-not just archaeological!- sensation since the 
discovery of America. And the only reaction from an official source 
was to turn the man over to secret agents! They might as well have 
thrown him to the wolves! 

Indy was so angry that he came within a hair’s breadth of causing 
an accident. At the last moment, he avoided a vehicle that had 
suddenly appeared out of a side street. The driver honked and 
gesticulated furiously behind him, and Indy tried to pull himself 
together. He simultaneously increased the distance between himself 
and Arnold’s vehicle a great deal. 

The ambulance he had borrowed was noticeable enough; and for 
people like Arnold, paranoia was in the job description. If they 
noticed that they were being followed, all would be lost. His guess 
turned out to be right. The secret service people did in fact drive 
straight to the airport, so he could dare to further widen the distance 
between them. During the last few miles, he let his vehicle fall so far 
back that the black Bentley was nearly out of sight; which was 
probably good, because the traffic was decreasing so the risk of being 
noticed increased with every moment. He stopped on the airport 
access road. The black Bentley rolled up to the departure building, 


but didn’t stop, instead continued on and directly towards the 
landing field that lay beyond. Indy couldn’t see any more, but it 
didn’t take much imagination to picture an airplane standing there, 
ready to go, waiting for Arnold and his companions. With a mumbled 
curse he drove, not following the Bentley directly, instead rounding 
the building in the opposite direction. 

This way was longer, but now he could definitely not risk being 
noticed. 

His inner voice told him that Arnold’s patience had surely been 
exhausted in the meantime. He stopped again behind a low 
corrugated iron structure at the back of the building, took the 
rucksack from the passenger’s seat, and climbed out of the vehicle. 

He noticed the Bentley in nearly the same moment as he rounded 
the shed. Through pure chance he had stopped near it, practically 
separated from Arnold and his companion by only the small metal 
shed. There was no trace of the two of them-and also none of Higgins 
or Brushguy. Indy carefully took another step out of his cover-and 
flinched as if shocked as he saw an arm and a leg of the heavily 
struggling professor, who was being pushed by Mr. Arnold into the 
open door of a two-engine Royal Air Force transport plane. The 
propellers had already started, and the airplane started to move even 
before Arnold had completely climbed in behind Higgins. 

Indy ran. The heavy rucksack hindered him, and every single step 
seemed to hurt a bit more than the one before, but he suddenly knew 
that he would never see Brushguy-and probably Higgins-again if this 
airplane left without him. So he used the last of his will and strength 
and made a desperate dash to catch up with the accelerating plane. 
The machine had finished its turn and now increased its speed, but 
Indy had meanwhile reached its back, ducked under the wide tail 
fins, and again rallied all of his strength for a final sprint. In the open 
door in the back third of the airplane appeared a figure who prepared 
to shut the entrance, but then stopped, confused, as he noticed the 
more limping than running man who chased after the machine. Indy 
let the rucksack slide from his shoulder as he ran, drew back, and 
flung it at him with all of his strength. The improvised projectile 
knocked the secret agent from his feet, and as if in reaction, the 
motor noises grew louder. Indy could see the airplane make a jerky 
movement forward, he pushed off with all of his strength, and leapt 


at the door with outstretched arms. His fingers clung tightly to the 
metal edge. 

The machine suddenly sped up so much that Indy’s feet lost 
contact with the ground and he hung almost horizontally in the air, 
but he clung with all of his strength, clenched his teeth, and pulled 
himself completely into the machine with one last jerk. As he sank, 
exhausted, onto the corrugated metal floor, he saw the asphalt of the 
runway fall away beneath the airplane. 

If he had jumped only a second later or had lost his grip on the 
cabin door... 

Indy shuddered. He didn’t dare to think about that. Relieved, he 
lifted his head-and looked right down the muzzle of a pistol pointed 
directly at his face. 

“Dr. Jones,” said Arnold, sighing, “as much as I admire your 
persistence, you've become a real problem you know?” 


Woodside 
Eastern Scotland 
In the early hours of the morning 


The two trucks stood in a line with headlights on low and motors 
turned off at a bend in the road. A handful of Germans, among them 
the Major, but mostly the five men who had been with the parachute 
jumpers at Aberdeen, guarded the actors, while the other 
parachutists had vanished into the darkness half an hour ago. Not far 
away it looked a little brighter, all that was visible of a British airport 
at night since the bombing raids had begun on the British Isles. The 
people out here didn’t actually take the blackout orders completely 
seriously, because no one believed that Hitler’s airplanes would fly to 
Scotland as long as one stone still sat on another in London. And 
anyway, a real Scotsman wouldn't be told by the British Empire what 
was good and sensible. Perkins knew the people in this area well 
enough to wonder whether it wasn’t less the threat by the Germans, 
but their greed which had caused the men at Woodside airport to 
turn off the landing lights and the lights in the two hangars. 

“Everything’s quiet,” said the agent who had taken Perkins 
prisoner. 


“We'll be ready in fifteen minutes.” He had decided to speak 
English with a halting Scottish accent so that Perkins could 
understand him. Maybe the man was bored, but maybe he had also 
just given up speaking German. 


“How long have you been in our country?” asked Perkins. 

The tall man studied him sharply, and Perkins scolded himself for 
his unconcealed curiosity. Then the German grinned and shrugged. 

“Too long,” he said. “The climate isn’t bad, but the food is a 
catastrophe.” He nodded at Perkins. “No offense, Mister.” 

“None taken,” answered Perkins. “If you had felt at home here, 
we would have to seriously worry.” As soon as he said this sentence, 
he bit his lip again. The soldier laughed. “I like you,” he said. “Don’t 
worry, we'll be gone in half an hour. For this time. And as far as ’m 
concerned, I won’t be coming back anytime soon.” 

A sneeze interrupted him. In the dim light from the headlights of 
the second truck, another man approached. Perkins could only make 
out his pants, everything else lay in darkness. 

“You're right,” said the newcomer as he lit a cigarette. “For weeks 
I haven’t been able to get rid of this damn cold. What a dreary place! 

Compared to this, a 

POW camp is a health resort.” 

The large, thin agent nodded at Perkins mockingly. “Listen up,” 
he said, now nearly humorously. “Intelligence will question you for 
weeks to figure out who we are and how we got here.” 


“Youre letting me go?” asked Perkins, surprised. 

The man spread out his hands. “Even if we can capture more than 
one plane, the fuel will be tight. No offense, but you’re unnecessary. 
And we aren’t inhuman, okay?” 

Perkins decided against commenting. The Hamlet, who was 
obviously freezing in his costume, moved closed. “What are you 
going to do with us?” The grin vanished from the agent’s face. “No 
comment,” he said. 

“You're really going to take us along?” asked the actor 
disbelievingly. 


The agent’s expression remained unmoving. 
“Delay it not; I'll have him hence tonight,” murmured Perkins. 


Hamlet made an indignant sound, and the man behind the truck 
suppressed a laugh. 


“British humor,” said the slim man. 
The man stopped laughing. “Do you want to hear something 
really funny?” 


“Out with it.” 
“One of the honest citizens of Aberdeen stole my wallet.” 
Perkins suddenly felt both hot and cold. 


“You can’t be serious,” said the slim man, amused. 

“Well, let me tell you! It must have happened in the theater since 
I was so worried that the audience would beat us to it and chase 
those clowns off the stage.” Hamlet again made an outraged sound, 
prepared to reply, and then faltered again, as was fitting of his role. 

“What was inside?” asked his colleague, as he felt in his own pant 
pockets. 

“There couldn’t have been much.” 

“You must be joking. There were almost eight hundred pounds 
left from the last delivery.” 

Perkins suddenly remembered that, in his haste, he hadn’t 
managed to throw out the traitorous wallet. The money seemed to be 
burning right through his pocket. 

The thin man shook his head. “You know what our orders were. 

Don’t stand out, don’t carry too much. What were you thinking!” 

“T certainly didn’t want to hand over the money to the enemy,” 
said the other ironically. 

“Well, the enemy has it now anyway,” said the slim agent, 
winking at Perkins, whose heart skipped a beat. “Bad luck, my 
friend.” 

“T don’t need to make out a receipt,” said the man outside. “Still. 
If I catch that man...” 

Perkins felt as sweat formed on his forehead. For a moment, he 
thought that the two agents knew the truth and were playing a game 
with him that would have a painful and disagreeable ending for him. 
This was certainly how it would feel to be interrogated by the enemy 
as a prisoner of war, he thought. He was tempted to end this 
gruesome game and admit everything, but only for a moment, then 


he pulled himself together. A Chamberlain might have given the 
wallet back, but under Churchill, something else was expected from 
an upstanding Brit. He decided to see this through. 

Anyway, the two agents seemed not to have noticed his unease, 
and they didn’t suspect him anyway. 

“There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark,” the slim agent 
quoted with a grin, “but he’s an errant knave.” 


The robbed man only grunted. 
“Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind,” replied Perkins 
sickly. 


The two men looked at him. 

“He’s good for a laugh,” said the slim agent. “And he knows his 
Shakespeare better than these hams here. Maybe we should take him 
with us anyway. No offense, Mister.” 


“For God’s sake,” Perkins accidentally said. 

The man laughed loudly. “Don’t worry. Only pros, according to 
the commands. We don’t question our initiatives.” He winked at 
Perkins. “I couldn’t get rid of you then anyway.” 

“Such an honor,” murmured Perkins. From now on he would be 
quiet, he decided, all conviction about honor and Hamlet aside. 

“German order,” said the man out at the hatch. “That’s what’s 
missing here. Well, sometime we'll get back that eight hundred 
bucks, that and much more.” He looked at Perkins, and he flinched. 
“Maybe next year, maybe in two years. We will see.” 


He turned around and left. 

The slim agent looked at Perkins, who now looked a little taken 
aback, compassionately. “No reason to be alarmed,” he said gently. 
“He’s just sore. After all, we have a reputation to uphold.” 

This time, Perkins controlled himself incredibly. Then someone 
came to his aid from farther along the road. Two of the parachutists 
stepped into the headlights. Someone swung a lantern over on the 
runway, and the motor of the truck turned on. 

“Here we go!” said the agent cheerfully. The trucks started to 
move. 


The road wasn’t very good, and Perkins had to hold tight several 
times so as not to be thrown against the truly helpless-looking 
Hamlet. After five minutes they had reached the airport, secured by a 
nearly ten-meter-high barbed wire fence to the right and left of the 
road. A couple of men in uniforms lay motionless in the ditch, and 
Perkins swallowed hard. A German solder with a blackened face and 
a submachine gun waved them on. The truck continued to one of the 
hangars and stopped. As the motor was turned off, it grew deathly 
silent. Woodside wasn’t a very large airport, and this runway was 
nearly deserted. Apparently, the Germans had been able to 
overpower the few guards silently, and no one in the small town 
nearby had noticed the incident. 

A tall man whose hair was graying at the temple approached the 
truck. 

The driver and the slim man sat up straighter. 


“Major,” saluted the driver. 

The officer studied the lost-looking group in the truck. “To the 
airplanes,” he commanded the driver in German. “We’re in luck, 
there are two machines. 

Clear for takeoff in ten minutes.” 

“Understood.” The driver hurried towards the hangar, which 
Perkins registered cheerlessly. The Major studied Hamlet, Perkins, 
and the others with a measured, almost unwilling glance. 
Apparently, he was just as unclear as to the sense of this undertaking 
as Perkins was. “Separate the chaff from the wheat,” said the officer 
to the agent, “and take your flock to the machine.” 

“As you command,” said the agent as he saluted much more 
clumsily than his colleague. 


Well, he’s out of practice, thought Perkins. 

“Herr Major, what happens to those who remain here? Tie them 
up? 

Or...” 

The Major paused. Perkins held his breath. He hadn’t understood 
the words, but he knew the subject of conversation. 

“Not necessary,” said the Major, turning around. “The telephones 
and radios are gone. Let these people go.” 


The agent nodded silently to Perkins, and he climbed, shaking, 
from the truck and stopped. 

The slim man smiled. “You can go,” he said. And then he 
suddenly grinned. 

“Remember-Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger.” Perkins 
nodded hastily. “I understand,” he reassured him. 

“Beat it,” said the slim man, suddenly without any trace of 
humor. 

“And let’s not say see you soon.” 

Perkins ran, as behind him the lamenting actors were taken into 
the hangar by the three agents. Airplane motors were started and, 
after the unavoidable backfires, were measured and calm. Garbled 
orders were roared, and the large hangar doors opened. Perkins 
remained in the shelter of two barracks and gasped for breath as the 
two transport machines rolled onto the badly illuminated runway. 
The German parachute jumpers came out of the darkness around the 
illuminated hall like ink blotches from a dark sea and vanished as 
silhouettes into the dark openings in the planes. Then the front plane 
started to move again and vanished with an ear-numbing sound onto 
the runway. The men were probably better pilots than truck drivers, 
otherwise Perkins couldn’t explain this takeoff from an unlit runway. 
Somewhere in the darkness, position lights glimmered, and then the 
first plane rose into the moonless night. Soon followed by the second. 

“Don’t move,” said a quiet voice behind him. Two men came over. 
Perkins risked a glance over his shoulder and saw the oily work 
clothes. 

“The Germans are gone,” he said. “Don’t do anything stupid, ’m 
from here.” 

“Of course,” said one of the men, a burly bloke with short hair. 
“No Kraut would stand around here like someone waiting for a bus.” 
He lowered a massive spanner that Perkins couldn’t have even 
picked up with both hands, and then the two men stepped over to 
him. They were probably both part of the ground crew. 

“T could just about kick myself,” said the beefy man. “Four hours 
of overtime to get that motor working again, and as soon as it starts 
up, the Krauts steal the damn airplane.” 

They watched the machines fly away. There were still several 
hours left until sunrise, and if the position lights hadn’t been on, 


then only the motor noises, which grew quieter, would have betrayed 
the direction the Germans were flying. 


“T hope the oil line will split again,” said the other mechanic. 

“They have no chance anyway,” said Perkins, putting more 
conviction in his voice than he truly felt. 

“Definitely not in that direction,” said the smaller mechanic 
grimly. 


Perkins looked at him, not understanding. 

“London,” said the other. “The Krauts are flying towards London. 

Over London to Berlin, that will be a lousy homecoming.” He 
spat. “Even in our machines.” 

Perkins looked up at the planes, the lights of which started to 
flatten off at their current height. The sound of the motors could no 
longer be heard. By the time that the phones were repaired and the 
Royal Air Force could be alerted, the machines would be out of sight. 
And by the time that the Spitfires reached Woodside, the Krauts 
would have made it most of the way to London. But even then, they 
had no chance. Somewhere beyond London, someone would catch 
them, and since they wouldn’t know the right answer-codes, they 
would be shot down. The airspace south of London was the best 
guarded on the British Isles. 

Perhaps this was only a tactical maneuver and the airplanes 
would go out over the open sea as soon as they were out of sight, but 
somehow he doubted that. 

“‘Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes...” 

murmured Perkins. The beefy man studied him, confused. He 
had a bruise on his chin and another on his right eye. Apparently, he 
hadn’t given up the airplanes to the Germans without a fight. 


“What?” asked the other mechanic. 
“Shakespeare,” said Perkins. “Just happened to think of it,” he 
continued apologetically. 


“This isn’t the theater,” said the beefy man, massaging his chin. 

“Of course,” said Perkins assiduously. “Why are they just flying to 
London?” repeated the other mechanic once more. Perkins looked 
around. The police would be there soon, and in his profession he 


couldn’t be too careful. He still had the German spy’s wallet with 
him, and far too much money to want to talk to the police. He silently 
moved away as the two mechanics still stared into the pitch-black 
night sky. 

As he reached the road, he felt for his pants pocket once more and 
grinned. “But tell me,” He declared loudly and stretched his arms 
out, 

“why you proceed not against these feats, so criminal and capital 
in nature?” 


A hundred and twenty miles north of London, England 
High in the air 


If he only judged by the glances that Arnold’s companion had been 
throwing him for half an hour, Indy would have guessed that his life 
wasn’t worth a damn. The man had awoken a good ten minutes ago 
and he had said nothing since then, but he had bored through Indy 
and Higgins-mostly Indy-with his gaze. He also hadn’t paused for 
long when Arnold went up to the pilot and ordered him to watch the 
prisoners. At least he seemed to have nothing against Indy talking to 
Higgins, not something that Indy could have been stopped from 
doing-what Higgins had to tell him was much too fascinating. The 
flight had been going on for a good three quarters of an hour, but 
Indy hadn’t even felt the time pass. “So, just to clarify,” he said as he 
pointed with a head movement at Brushguy, who sat a bit away on 
one of the small metal benches and looked around with such shock 
and fear that it looked almost ridiculous, “you seriously think that he 
is what he says he is, and that the man with him really was Lancelot. 
The real Lancelot?” 

Higgins shook his head so heavily that his sparse gray hair flew. 
“T don’t just think it, I know it,” he said. “I can’t explain it to you now, 
Indy. 


To understand why I’m so sure, you have to know at least as 
much about King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table as I do. 
But you can believe me: His knowledge about the time surrounding 
500 AD is just too exact for him to be a liar. He knows things that 
even I had never known the details of, and he speaks a dialect that 
has been dead for over a thousand years. For example, he knew...” 

Indy hastily lifted his hand and interrupted the professor. He had 
already done that more than once to stop Higgins from giving a 
lecture about historical details, which were perhaps very interesting, 
but not very important at the moment. “I don’t doubt that you 
believe him,” he said. 

“But King Arthur and the 

Knights of the Round Table have been dead for 1,500 years.” 

“Gone, not dead,” Higgins corrected him. “All of those who 
survived the battle against Mordred retreated with their dead to the 
foggy island of Avalon. There they apparently waited until the 
present for the day they would have to return to help Britain in its 
hour of greatest need.” 

“But that’s just a legend,” said Indy. Even he didn’t feel very well 
speaking these words. If not he, then who else would know that most 
legends have a kernel of truth? He had experienced and seen things 
that even Higgins wouldn’t believe. But perhaps that was the reason 
that he wouldn’t allow himself to believe that the Knights of the 
Round Table could be dragged into the war in Europe. “And the 
legends say that Arthur, Lancelot, Gawain, and the others are dead. 
So how could they return?” 

Higgins shook his head again. His eyes glowed with enthusiasm, 
and despite his dignified, even if slightly chubby appearance, the 
professor reminded Indy in this moment of an _ overexcited 
schoolboy. “They were no ordinary humans, Indy, and they had God 
on their side. That’s what this is about. They aren’t dead, not really. 
They may have died, but they will return. At its roots it’s an Early 
Christian myth that...” 


“Okay, I understand that,” Indy interrupted him hastily. 

Higgins studied him doubtfully. “Now don’t be like that. You 
should know that there are more things in heaven and earth...” 

Indy rolled his eyes. In the course of the years as he had gone 
from one bizarre treasure hunt to the next, he had learned to abhor 


certain sayings. “Don’t call me Horatio,” he muttered. 

In that moment, the door to the front part of the airplane opened. 

Arnold returned to the cargo area, accompanied by the second 
secret agent, who had already been with him in the hospital. “I don’t 
know what things you’re talking about, Sirs,” he said, “but we seem 
to be in luck-between here and London, there seem to be no German 
planes in heaven or earth.” 

Higgins studied the two men with overt hatred. The professor 
obviously wasn’t so quick to forget the undignified manner of his 
removal from the hospital. “Then we have time for a few 
explanations,” said Indy quickly. “How about it, Arnold?” 

The secret agent folded down a chair from the wall and sat down. 
The airplane flew calmly through the air, and, despite their loudness, 
the sonorous motor sounds had a sleepy quality to them. Arnold 
decided against buckling up. He glanced at Brushguy, who had 
squeezed into a corner like a child and stared at something that no 
one but him could see, eyes wide, and then he considered his two 
other passengers with a fake smile. 


“T am not authorized to explain anything to you, Dr. Jones.” 

Indy grinned. He knew men like Arnold well enough, and he also 
knew that behind this second-class act of good behavior hid the 
barely concealed ambition and the necessarily suppressed inferiority 
complex of a person who had grown up in the lower classes of British 
society. This wouldn’t be the first time that empathy would cause a 
man to loosen his tongue. “So, you don’t know what is going on 
yourself,” he said. “Is that right, my friend?” Unwillingly, he adopted 
McMurray’s tone. 

“T know more than you, Dr. Jones,” snapped Arnold. He leaned 
forward. “I can tell you as much as I have already told Professor 
Higgins, because he would tell you anyway, and I have no desire to 
keep you separate to prevent that.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Indy, egging 

him on. Higgins only grunted, indignant. That much was clear: 
Whoever had wanted Higgins’ help hadn’t told Arnold to treat the 
professor especially carefully. And Higgins was a British citizen and 
on the same side as Arnold. Indy doubted that the government would 
get what they wanted like this, but he knew from experience that 
secret agents around the world always made these same mistakes. 


“What kind of story did he tell you?” he asked Higgins, looking at 
the professor. As Higgins prepared to answer, Indy winked at him. 
Higgins held back. 

Arnold, who hadn’t noticed this short exchange, sprang back in 
without a pause. “Our terrified guest and his interpreter,” with that 
he nodded to Higgins, “are to be taken to London. The government 
charged us with clearing up several mysterious incidents, starting 
with the appearance of a man without papers who is seemingly 1500 
years old and stepped onto British soil on the west coast of 

Scotland during the middle of the night.” 

“Incidents?” repeated Indy, interested. 

Arnold nodded cautiously. “Of course, I can’t share any details 
with you...” he began. 

“T see!” Higgins said, nodding imperceptibly at Indy, who realized 
that this part was also new to Higgins. 

“..but the orders are connected with observations that the 
resistance has shared with us.” 


“From France?” asked Indy, confused. 

“Belgium,” Arnold corrected with a weighty expression. “A group 
of Belgian resistance fighters shared a report about a sort of training 
base that the Germans built near Ghent. The reports gave the 
impression that it was a type of museum, but I personally think that’s 
nonsense. There is still a chance that the Germans mean to carry out 
commando missions on British soil, and that this building was built 
in Belgium in preparation for attacks against historical buildings and 
art collections throughout England.” 


“Nonsense,” said Higgins with a scornful expression. 

“Oh?” asked Arnold disdainfully. “Ten minutes ago, someone 
informed us by radio that the Germans set down a commando troop 
in Aberdeen last night. 

Well, Professor?” 


Higgins looked shocked. “In Scotland?” 

“We haven’t found a trace of the Krauts and don’t know what they 
could have possibly been doing in Scotland, but you can’t act as if our 
fears are unfounded.” Arnold nodded at the two secret agents. “Our 
office knows much more about this situation than you, Sirs. You can 


count on that.” With that he got up and went back to his two 
companions, farther back in the freight section. In the airplane, it 
had meanwhile become very cold. Indy pulled his jacket together and 
threw a glance at the professor. “What do you think?” he asked 
quietly. 


Higgins shrugged his shoulders. “Pompous fool,” he murmured. 

Indy nodded. “Of course. And we make a good team. Still, I’m 
wondering what’s really behind all of this.” 

Higgins looked at the three secret agents, then jerked closer to 
Indy. 
“When you didn’t turn up again, I went back to the hospital and 
asked Brush guy a few more questions before those mindless idiots 
came and just hauled us off like pieces of luggage.” Under his sparse 
hair, his face reddened threateningly again. 


“Did you get anything else out of him?” 

The professor looked thoughtfully over at the knave, who seemed 
to still be paralyzed with fear. Brush guy hadn’t looked out the 
window a single time, and there was no way to look out of the 
baggage section anyway. He probably would have snapped if 
someone had told him that they were several miles above the surface 
of the earth, but Higgins wouldn’t do it, and the secret agents, who 
surely would have been capable of doing such a stupid thing, couldn’t 
talk to the terrified knave anyway. At least someone had taken his 
handcuffs off. 

“Lancelot,” 

Higgins 

paused 

unwillingly, as this entire situation was obviously still surreal to 
him, “he and Lancelot were on the way to Camelot, or, better said, on 
the way to a lake near what was once Camelot.” 

Indy closed his eyes. “Where did 

they come from?” he asked. “That interests me much more at the 
moment.” 

“No idea,” the professor admitted. “I mean, of course I asked him, 
and he tried to explain it to me, but I just couldn’t make heads or 
tails of it. 

He finally said 


ce 


From the edge of Avalon in the fog’. Whatever that means.” 


“And why were they going to Camelot?” 

“That also isn’t so easy to understand,” sighed Higgins. “After the 
fight against Mordred and the other enemies, Lancelot apparently 
stayed back in the real world for many years, while his fellow soldiers 
had already gathered in Avalon with King Arthur to wait there until 
Britain again found itself in great danger. At some point, Lancelot 
and Brushguy must have also made their way to Avalon.” 

“And now Great Britain is threatened by Hitler,” Indy added. 
“You can’t be serious, can you?” 

Higgins looked directly into his face; his expression was 
completely calm, and his gaze also didn’t sway. “Brushguy said that 
they are the vanguard for the heroes. He and Lancelot are to prepare 
the way for the Knights of the Round 

Table, who will stand against the enemies of Britain in the hour of 
greatest need.” 

Indy shook his head weakly. “You’re obviously taking this 
seriously.” 

“Lancelot was the last to leave,” said Higgins calmly, “and now he 
is the first to return.” 

Indy decided to just accept Higgins’ theory for the moment. 
“What went wrong?” 

“Lancelot and Brushguy appear to have gone off course in their 
boat,” 

answered Higgins. “After that, I didn’t quite understand. They 
seem to have been attacked by a German U-boat near the west coast 
of England.” 


“The west coast?” repeated Indy. “If the two of them were on their 
way to Scotland, then they really failed.” 

Higgins held up his hands. “There was something odd about 
Brushguy’s account of their journey. I didn’t feel like he was 
misleading me, but what he told me just sounded too naive. It 
sounded as if they simply climbed into a boat and rowed around for a 
while in the fog. He said that one has to get lost to find their way. So, 
Lancelot told him to just row. He’s completely convinced that sooner 
or later they would have ended up on the right coast without help.” 


“Instead, they found a U-boat.” 


“He didn’t call it that, but the description is clear. He spoke of a 
great Leviathan clad in gray steel, whose dart-shaped head appeared 
out of the fog.” Higgins’ eyes lit up again with that odd glow, and 
Indy suddenly wondered whether the old man wasn’t perhaps driven 
on by the same youthful thirst for adventure that had caused him to 
pursue archaeology. 

“Well, Lancelot took up the fight immediately and faced the 
monster. 

Brushguy could only tell that his master faced several opponents, 
whether human or demon, and Lancelot slew several of them. As 
Brushguy prepared to follow his master, one of them threw bolts of 
lightning, and several hit the boat. Brushguy threw himself into 
cover, and the last he saw of Lancelot, he had collapsed on the 
Leviathan. He rowed desperately, but the monster vanished into the 
fog, and Brushguy finally collapsed in exhaustion. He reached land 
with his boat around morning and was picked up by a couple of 
soldiers doing some work in the area.” 

“Sounds like a U-boat,” said Indy in agreement. “There was 
probably a gunfight. So, the Germans have Lancelot.” 

“Tf 


he’s 
still alive,” said Higgins sadly. 


Indy nodded grimly. “I’m convinced of that.” 

Higgins sent his friend a confused sideways glance and wondered 
where this assuredness came from. Then he understood. “The mock- 
up city,” he said. Indy nodded again. He had quickly put the pieces 
together. Historical buildings with Old English motifs. The open-air 
museum, Arnold’s training camp. 


“Why?” asked Lucius Higgins, confused. 

“They have Lancelot, and they want something from him.” Indy 
snapped his fingers. “Maybe the Krauts just want to create a familiar 
place so that they can gain his trust. Maybe they want him for 
propaganda, or maybe they’re going to think up their own mythical 
nonsense again. At any rate, they want something from Lancelot.” 

“For God’s sake,” said Higgins, shocked. “The sword.” 


“What...” Indy held his breath. Suddenly, he was back on familiar 
terrain. “Excalibur,” he said loudly. The three secret agents at the 
other end of the cargo hold interrupted their quiet conversation and 
looked over. He met Arnold’s gaze, but the secret agent’s face 
betrayed to him that this surprised cry had fortunately not been 
understood. “Damn it,” he said, voice softer. The three Brits turned 
around and returned to their conversation. 

“That was lucky.” 

“Just keep those ignoramuses away from me,” said Higgins. He 
grabbed Indy’s wrist. “Do you understand what’s going on here? It is 
the Sword of Kings, the one that united Britain. The divine help 
which created the kingdom. Whoever holds Excalibur in their hands 
will rule over Britain.” 

“Hitler would send out his search dogs to make sure Excalibur 
falls into his hands,” Indy confirmed. “I know this game. This has 
been happening for a few years, Lucius.” He looked at his friend 
penetratingly. 

“Does Lancelot have the sword? Do the Germans?” 

“No, thank God.” Higgins pointed at Brushguy, who had 
collapsed. 

“He’s convinced that Lancelot sunk the sword in a lake near 
Camelot following the battle. Do you understand? Only with 
Excalibur in his hand can King Arthur return, and only with him will 
the Knights of the Round Table return. The sword is the key. 
Lancelot had orders to find the sword and get it out of the lake to 
open the way for his companions.” 

“In a lake in Scotland,” repeated Indy, lost in thought. The 
thought of finding such a treasure quickened his heart rate. Despite 
all of the setbacks in the past years, he hadn’t given up the search. 
Only on the hunt did he feel truly alive. “The Germans have 
Lancelot,” he said finally, “and Lancelot knows where the sword is. 
So the Germans will try to get that information from him, and then 
they will try to get Excalibur. That’s why they built a small piece of 
the past.” He looked at Higgins penetratingly. “Can the Germans do 
it?” 

“Maybe. I don’t know,” said Higgins. “Lancelot was an educated 
man for his time, no simple chap like Brushguy. He spoke French, 
even if it was a very early form of French, and other languages that 
he learned during his exile following the end of the Round Table. The 
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German’s won’t have it as hard as we do.” “If they picked him up in a 
U-boat, then he’s already on dry land,” Indy added. “The Krauts 
probably already have him in their papier-maché prison. But they 
certainly can’t have had much chance for conversation.” 

“He won’t tell them,” said Higgins, convinced. “He’s a hero, after 
all. The Germans will get nothing from him.” 

Indy heard genuine wonder in Higgins’ words. His older friend 
had seemingly rediscovered the heroes of his childhood. He himself 
had gotten to know the Germans’ methods well enough to have his 
doubts, but he didn’t intend on letting him know that. “They might 
try to deceive him,” he said instead. “To gain his trust.” 

“They won't be able to do that,” Higgins explained with emphasis. 

“Lancelot is no idiot. The man could even read!” 

This time Indy couldn’t completely suppress an amused smile, 
but fortunately Higgins didn’t notice it. He had his own views 
regarding the intelligence and wisdom of heroes, including his own. 
“The government won't believe a single word of this,” he said to 
Higgins. “And men like Arnold won’t either. If we want to do 
something, then we will have to shake off our friendly helpers back 
there and disappear.” 

Higgins nodded imploringly. “And how? You fooled them once in 
Liverpool, right?” 

“At the airport,” Indy nodded and unwillingly moved his still 
throbbing shoulder. “Don’t remind me of that. It would be better if 
we thought of something else.” 

“We won't have any chance before we land, at least,” Higgins 
finished, razor-sharp. The professor was fired up by the thought of 
finally doing something. “So, in London,” said Indy. Less because he 
had a plan, but mostly because he wanted to stop Higgins from 
calling for mutiny here and now. He hated airplanes, and he had no 
desire to do anything as long as they were still in the air. 

“We have to take Brushguy with us,” he added. 

“Naturally,” said Higgins. “We can’t leave him in danger.” 

“We need him if we want to free Lancelot,” said Indy 
pragmatically. 

“To gain Lancelot’s trust. We won’t have much time for 
explanations when we’ve managed to get to Belgium.” He thought 
about the prospects of sneaking into German occupied Belgium with 
a white-haired professor and a Welsh knave and got goosebumps. 


As he thought about that and also weighed the possibility of 
relying on the support of the government anyway, the motor noises 
changed. The door to the cockpit opened, and the fourth secret agent 
from the hospital stretched his hand into the cargo room and called 
for Arnold. The two men spoke loudly for a short time, then the 
subordinate closed the door again and Arnold returned to his 
passengers, shaking his head. 

“What were you both talking so excitedly about?” he asked 
distrustfully. 

“T wanted to ask you the same thing,” said Indy, tossing aside the 
thought of relying on the British government. “What was going on?” 

“Problems,” Arnold said evasively. “At least, we now have 
information about the Germans in Aberdeen.” 

“And?” asked Indy. He didn’t have to feign interest, because 
somehow, he knew that the events in Scotland were another piece of 
the puzzle. 

“Well, they landed during the night with parachutes and attacked 
the city. They probably got support from spies and traitors. At the 
moment, it is teeming with German agents, particularly in the north. 
Like rats and mice.” 

Arnold looked disgusted. “The coded message said that they took 
prisoners and stole a couple of airplanes from a nearby airport.” He 
told them details about the events in Woodside. Indy only listened 
with half an ear and ignored the patronizing ramblings about 
Germans who couldn't build their own airplanes. 

“Prisoners?” he asked and interrupted Arnold’s tirade. The secret 
service man studied him in confusion and anger but nodded. 

“A Welsh folk group, they say. I don’t understand at all what the 
Welsh were doing in Scotland, but as the theater ensemble was 
definitely third-class, maybe they didn’t want them in Wales 
anymore.” Arnold laughed. “It seems as if the Germans took them 
along, just imagine that!” 

Indy and Higgins exchanged a portentous glance, and Arnold 
flinched. 

“Just a moment,” he said sharply. “What’s going on here? I...” 

Before he could get any farther, the sound of the motor suddenly 
changed, and the airplane sunk a couple of meters. The pilot tipped 
the machine over onto one wing and turned it into a long arc. Indy 
listened, straining, and heard something that sounded like thunder. 


Arnold grew pale. Apparently, he became airsick just as easily as 
Indy, or else he knew something that he had kept from them so far. 
The machine swayed, and Higgins lost his balance and rolled against 
the wall. 

The thunder grew louder. 

“What is that?” called Indy over the growing noise of the motor. 

Arnold held tight to a leather strap that hung from the ceiling and 
tried to reach the chair at the wall. “We aren’t far from London,” he 
called back. 

“The 

Germans are bombing the north part of the city.” 

Indy’s stomach turned in somersaults and started a drawn-out 
loop. 

“Damn it,” he murmured, suppressing the growing nausea. 

“T ordered the pilot to fly to the airport anyway,” Arnold 
explained. 

The airplane swayed again, and he lost his grip and fell into the 
chair. 

“Ouch!” “You did what?” Indy cried in fury. “You told this man to 
land this crate in the middle of a bombardment? You poor fool!” He 
let go and took a step towards Arnold. In the next moment he rolled 
headfirst towards the entrance to the cockpit. The crashes continued, 
and one could now hear individual volleys. 

“That’s our flak,” Arnold screamed, overjoyed. His two men had 
come over to him, but their faces were anything but overjoyed. “Good 
British flak. This time our men will show the Krauts that they would 
do better to leave London in peace. 

Do you hear the defensive fire, Dr. Jones? Our flak will tear the 
German bombers to bits.” 

As if to emphasize this, a group of explosions rang out, each 
closer than the last. Indy was still attempting to sort through his 
tangled limbs and threw a glance at Arnold’s face. It was notable how 
quickly the excitement vanished and made way for panic. The last 
explosion sounded from somewhere behind them, and _ the 
concussion shook the airplane. 

“What are those idiots doing?” called the secret service man, and 
his voice broke in horror. 

Indy got up. “During the night, all bombers are German,” he 
mocked. 


“We should hope that this British flak isn’t as good as you think.” 

The soldiers on the ground were doing their best. Another volley 
approached them, neared the left side of the wildly maneuvering 
airplane, and stopped. 

But the last detonation came from the other side. From the 
starboard! 

“For God’s sake!” groaned Indy. He felt deathly sick. The airplane 
sunk again. The pilot was apparently trying every trick to evade this 
greeting from his overenthusiastic colleagues. Indy held tightly to 
one of the fastened-down crates. 

He could have killed Arnold! 

Three more flak grenades exploded behind them, and then three 
detonations came from the front. The airplane seemed to stand still 
in the air for an endless moment as if they had collided with a 
massive wall, and Indy thought he could see the cargo section’s walls 
dent and bend as if in slow motion, metal was torn to shreds, fist- 
sized holes opened out into the night, and a sharp, smoking splinter 
of shrapnel flew through the wall half a meter away from him, 
howled over his head, and vanished back into the night on the other 
side after tearing another hole. Brushguy started to scream with an 
ashen face and swatted around. Then an ear-numbing blow hit the 
tip of the right wing, and the next thing Indy could see was Lucius 
Higgins, who stood in the middle of his luggage, the contents of 
which were strewn across the ground, and, in the red glow of the 
caution lights, threatened Arnold with his umbrella. 

Before he could do anything, the airplane was hit again. This time 
the pilot obviously lost control of the machine. The nose sunk 
unstoppably, and the motor noises became an infernally high 
screech. Indy got to his feet and tore the door to the cockpit open. 
The fourth secret agent stumbled towards him, his temple smeared 
with blood that shimmered black in the warning lights and a flesh 
wound on his right leg. Farther forward, he could make out the pilot, 
who hung motionless in his seat. Over the controls was a spider web 
of broken glass, accompanied by three differently shaped holes 
through which splinters of flack had obviously entered the cockpit. 
Two additional, larger holes gaped in the metal next to the pilot’s 
seat on the left side. Instruments had been destroyed and hung 
halfway out of their brackets, and cables had fallen into the cockpit 
with the ceiling covering. It stank of smoke and oil. 


One of the other secret agents pushed him forward into the 
cockpit and leaned down over his dying comrade. As the machine 
was already starting to fall, Indy fell headfirst into the glass shards 
and tangle of cables, painfully bruising his elbows and accumulating 
several cuts. For a moment he feared that he would land boots-first 
on the half-broken windshield, seeing the glass give way and himself 
falling like an especially strange bomb onto London, but then he was 
able to cling to the deserted copilot’s seat. 

“The pilot is dead,” roared the secret agent behind him, “and 
Williams too.” Indy got up and immediately lost his balance again, 
landed hard in the empty seat, causing the control stick to collide 
with his hips, and the falling machine made a movement that proved 
the rudder still worked. Apparently, they had lost height so abruptly 
that those firing the flak had either lost sight of them or were no 
longer worried about them. 

Arnold crashed into the cockpit as Indy reached for the control 
stick. 

“What are you doing?” Arnold asked commandingly. “We have to 
get out of here.” “What’s wrong with Brushguy?” Higgins called from 
behind. 

Indy risked a quick glance and saw that the slim professor was 
desperately trying to calm the terrified Welshman as the two secret 
agents were already busy donning parachutes. 

“We can’t get out of here,” roared Indy, throwing Arnold a furious 
glance. “I can save this machine.” 

“You can fly?” asked Arnold disbelievingly. 

Indy pulled a face. “Of course,” he roared. “Now hurry up! I need 
help!” He pushed with all of his strength against the resisting stick. 
The airplane was nearly horizontal, but then it dropped again. 

“Without me,” continued Arnold. “We’re getting out, Jones. Take 
care of yourself.” And with that, he vanished from the cockpit. 

“What about us?” Indy heard Higgins’ voice over the sounds of 
the motor. Brushguy whimpered something undecipherable, and 
from the strained tone of the professor’s voice, Indy could gather that 
Brushguy was close to snapping. Even if the secret agents had helped 
them, Brushguy couldn’t have been given a parachute. He had no 
choice. He had to get the airplane under control. “Come with us,” 
Arnold answered the professor. One of the secret agents opened the 
door to the outside, and the airplane started to tumble again. Pieces 


of cargo came loose and vanished into the night, along with Higgins’ 
white shirt and the secret agents’ 

raincoats. Indy turned around, but before he could call anything 
to Arnold, the man hurriedly picked up one of the nearby bundles, 
pushed one of his companions out of the airplane, and leapt after 
him. The last secret agent followed them without looking back. 

“Well great,” Indy said between his teeth, pulling with desperate 
strength at the control stick, which moved this time-in breaking right 
out of the floor. Stunned, Indy stared at it. After a moment’s pause, 
he sprang up and leaned down over the dead pilot. Without 
considering further, he loosened the dead man’s belt and pushed him 
out of the seat. Freed from the weight, the control stick sprang back 
on its own. Indy let the pilot’s corpse fall into the aisle. Even before 
he had swung himself into the blood-smeared seat, the airplane had 
already evened out. He pulled with all of his strength, and this time 
the nose raised again. The motor protested, howling, and the 
damaged wing swung like a violin string, but the airplane recovered, 
dropped to the side in a long right curve, and then returned to a 
horizontal flight path. 

The noises in the luggage room stopped. Higgins’ head appeared 
in the door. 


“What is it?” gasped the professor breathlessly. 

“T can do this,” said Indy with more certainty than he felt. The 
battered airplane spiraled through the night, ignoring his hands 
shaking uncontrollably on the stick. He carefully pulled it to the 
right, and the machine reacted. He felt nausea again. 


“T hate this,” he said forcefully. 

Higgins studied him, worried. “Can you even fly?” he asked 
distrustfully. 

“Fly, yes,” Indy admitted. “Land, no.” Although I would like 
nothing better than to land, he continued silently. 

Higgins looked away. “What happened to the pilot?” he asked 
then, before his eyes fell on the dead man. “Oh.” 

“The poor man didn’t have a chance,” Indy sighed. “Those damn 
idiots.” 

Before them lay the center of London. Several of the city’s 
quarters were brightly lit by firebombs and phosphorous grenades, 


white impact lights between yellow bursts of flame, which were 
occasionally hidden for several moments in thick black smoke that 
rose from the ground into the black of the night. The flames showed 
up as sharply outlined, small flecks of light in the dark city. The sky 
itself was deep black, cut by blades of light from the flak searchlights, 
in the beams of which the bits of exploding flak grenades danced like 
swarms of mosquitoes. Carpet bombs split darkened houses and 
whirled entire facades silently into the streets. For a moment Indy 
thought that he could make out the massive dome of St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, and two fires reflected, flickering, off of the 
Thames. An air mine detonated before them in a factory. The charge 
sent flames through the factory halls, walls, and oil tanks like waves 
in a puddle into which someone threw a rock. For not even half a 
minute, their airplane flew over this hell. Then the burning area 
beneath them vanished like a fleck in a dark ocean, and then the 
sounds of bombs and flak fire let up a little. 


“For God’s sake,” said Higgins behind him. 

Indy had lost his voice. The war in Europe hadn’t seemed real to 
him before this. He thought back to WWI, to his time in the trenches 
of France and the senseless massacre of soldiers in the blood mills of 
Verdun. He had been no more than a child then, and that war had 
changed his life in unobtrusive, but merciless ways. And now he was 
faced with a merciless bombing raid, not involving fortifications and 
soldiers, but homes and civilians. 


He gulped. “How is Brushguy?” 

“Fainted as soon as you took over the machine,” Higgins’ voice 
swayed, but for a historian who had probably seen no more blood in 
his life than that which came from a cut in his thumb, he held 
himself together astonishingly well. “What do we do now?” 

“No idea,” said Indy. “The instruments are shot, and I can barely 
see anything. My instincts tell me that we’re flying south. I have no 
clue how much fuel we have. With our luck, it probably won’t even 
last till morning,” 

said Indy. “And no one will turn on the landing lights for us as 
long as the German bombers are in the area.” He looked over at the 
professor. “So, we should put a parachute on Brushguy as long as he 
can’t resist and jump out.” 


“Good plan,” said Higgins warmly as he dug around through the 
scattered debris. “There’s just one problem.” “What?” asked Indy. 

“The king’s valiant men took the last of the parachutes,” said 
Higgins with slight irony. “Even if there were enough on board, 
several obviously fell out in the confusion.” 


“That damn bastard,” Indy growled angrily. 

Higgins shook his head. “Don’t speak so harshly of Mr. Arnold. 

As far as I could tell, he grabbed your rucksack instead of a 
parachute in his rush.” “No,” Indy said, stunned. 

Higgins looked at him, interested. “Was there something 
important in there?” 

“Most of it was already shredded,” answered Indy. He was glad 
that he was busy with the airplane and could only halfheartedly take 
part in this absurd conversation. “I think that we're in real trouble.” 

A dark shadow passed over them. The twilight had meanwhile 
lightened, and Indy could make out the stocky, wide silhouette of a 
German bomber. Two others closed in to the right and left. 

“In big trouble,” he said. Higgins said nothing. They stared at the 
German airplanes, the crew of which had doubtlessly noticed that 
their silent companion was a British plane. Machine guns were 
already probably being pointed at them, or the escort fighters were 
flying up from behind to shoot them out of the sky. “Do 

something,” 

whispered 

Higgins. 

Apparently, he feared that the Germans would be able to hear 
him. 

“What?” Indy controlled himself. “I’m glad that this thing is still 
flying. If they wanted to shoot us, they would have done so already.” 
He listened to his own words and nodded in surprise. The Germans 
made no indication of shooting at the battered British transport 
plane. Instead, they jerked closer and created a formation with the 
British machine in the center so that it couldn’t break away. 

On the other hand, Indy considered 

quickly, they were also protected from attacks by German fighters 
in the middle of the formation. And the attacks of the British 
fighters. 


The bomber to the right gave a light signal. 


“What do they want?” asked Higgins. 

Indy shrugged his shoulders. “No idea,” he said, and waved. 
Maybe the German pilot could see him despite the destroyed cockpit 
window. 


“What are you doing?” 

“A bit of courtesy can’t hurt,” Indy retorted briefly. The light 
signal was repeated, more urgently this time. Indy moved the control 
stick experimentally, and the damaged airplane reacted obediently. 
He waved his wings. “I don’t know what that light signal means,” he 
said to Higgins, “but the gist is clear. We should follow them.” 


“We can’t do that,” said Higgins, shocked. 

The light signal stopped. Apparently, the German had viewed his 
maneuver as understanding. The three bombers changed course 
slightly to the southeast, and Indy followed their slow movements. 

“Why not?” he asked. “At the moment, we’re probably safer here 
than on British soil, and if we make a wrong move, they'll shoot us to 
bits. 

Until it’s light, I won’t be able to make an emergency landing.” 

He looked at Higgins. “Our situation can only improve at the 
coast, provided we have enough fuel. And anyway, we have no 
choice.” 

Higgins nodded. “I'll take care of Brushguy,” he said, “before he 
comes to again. So, he doesn’t fall out of the plane anyway.” 

“You might find a couple of parachutes,” Indy said hopefully. He 
studied the dark silhouettes of the German airplanes. The sun still 
hadn’t come up, but he thought that he could make out the black and 
white swastika and the identification numbers on the sides. 
Somehow, he had the feeling that there was something he hadn’t 
noticed, but he couldn’t figure out what it was. Maybe it would come 
to him, and at any rate, he liked anything that was distracting his 
thoughts from the image of an emergency water landing in the canal. 
Indy shook his head silently. 

“What is it?” asked Higgins. “What are you thinking about?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Nothing. It’s just so odd: Our own 
people left us in danger, and the Germans saved us. Today it’s very 


difficult to determine who is on what side.” 

“That is war,” said Higgins in a philosophical turn. “It has barely 
begun, and the longer it lasts, the more the differences will blur.” I 
hope not, thought Indy. 


The High Command of the German Wehrmacht 
Ghent, Belgium 


“T apologize for the delay, Oberst,” said the man, with prim civility, 
but without warmth. “I was taking care of our guest.” 

A raging idiot that the naval prison in Antwerp sent us, Oberst 
Kielmann recapitulated and sighed internally. “Did you question 
him?” 

“T spoke with him,” replied the Frenchman subtly. “With this 
man, an interrogation in the usual sense would have little prospect of 
success, and the brutal methods of your police wouldn’t get us a step 
farther.” 


“Why? Is he some sort of goddamn hero?” the officer asked. 

“Precisely,” said the Frenchman after a moment, completely 
serious. 

“Quite incredible how you put it into words.” 

“Every person has their weaknesses,” Kielmann answered, 
annoyed. 

“As a Soldier, I don’t mind such methods.” 

“Well, you profit from the results, don’t you?” The other man took 
a cigarette from a silver snuff box and briefly tapped the lid. “A 


rhetorical question, of course. After all, we all profit from it. In one 
way or another.” 

He lit the cigarette, inhaled the smoke, and released it slowly 
through his nose. “I would ask you to ignore my little weakness. 
Nicotine is one of the few vices for which my vocation allows.” 

Smug gossip thought Kielmann. Undisciplined collaborator. To 
be honest, he had a better opinion of the men in the resistance than 
the defected wartime profiteers. 

The Frenchman studied him thoughtfully. “It would probably be 
better if you at least partially understood what I’m doing here, my 
dear Oberst. At any rate, a little explanation wouldn’t hurt you.” He 
inhaled again and gave the smoke and the poison time to work. “You 
see, our guest can do something for us that the Fuhrer wants very 
badly. But he has to do it on his own. So we have to gain his trust.” 


“How much time do we have?” 

“The battle for the British Isles has only just begun,” Belloq said. 
“We have enough time.” 

Odd remark, thought Kielmann. “Maybe I should try talking to 
the man,” he mused. “Soldier to soldier, as they say.” 

Bellogq looked amused. “Good try, Oberst. Unfortunately, this 
man speaks no German, and his French is, well, shall we say, a little 
rusty. Even I had a few difficulties making him understand me. It 
will take time. But perhaps tomorrow he will tell me the place that he 
had hoped to reach.” 


“T thought he was British?” 

“Well, there are many Brits,” replied the other man, “and the 
English language was stolen. Already back during the time when the 
Romans set foot on the island. A tradition of thievery in every 
respect, my dear Oberst, and a people of robbers.” He rapped the 
cigarette in an empty, clean ashtray on the Oberst’s desk. “D’accord, 
he and I, we have exchanged a few meaningful words, and a familiar 
area will loosen his tongue better than a familiar language.” He 
leaned forward and took a file from the desk. “I studied the briefing,” 
he said. “An odd encounter. Fortunately, the crew of the U-boat had 
enough sense to immediately get medical treatment for the prisoner. 
He would have been completely useless dead.” 


“There were dead,” said Kielmann drily. “Our people.” 

The Frenchman smiled. “A soldier’s bad luck.” He smoothed the 
file. 

Kielmann thought the Frenchman’s good clothing and meticulous 
haircut maddeningly out of place. “The other man escaped, right? 
The other man in the boat?” 

“By the time the sailors overpowered the attacker, the boat had 
vanished.” 


“Then he fell into British hands.” 


“Or drowned.” 

“Unlikely,” said the Frenchman with an odd smile. “The Lady of 
the Lake had her blessed hand over him.” 

Kielmann ignored this just as much as the wry glance from the 
other man. “In the file it didn’t mention what became of your... spy. 
What was his name again?” He snapped his fingers. “Wiesel. No, 
Polecat.” He looked at 

Kielmann. “What became of your little rodent, Oberst?” 

No news yet,” answered Kielmann. “I just hope that he wasn’t 
captured.” “Meaningless,” said the Frenchman. “The man in the boat 
is more important than every spy in service of the Reich, even if he 
has the crown jewels in his pocket.” 

“Whatever you think.” Kielmann sat stock-still. “Were you 
already in the Fuhrer’s employ before the war began, Monsieur 
Belloq?” he asked cautiously. 

The Frenchman smiled maliciously. “I am in no one’s employ,” he 
said sharply. “Et bien, the Fuhrer and I, we have similar interests. He 
helps with my undertakings, and I acquire things that make him 
happy.” 

Kielmann controlled himself masterfully. “Perhaps you could tell 
me what exactly makes the Fuhrer happy. In our case, I mean.” 
Bellog spread his fingers. “A sword,” he said. 

“A sword,” Kielmann repeated with trouble. For God’s sake, not 
this again, he thought to himself. The Fuhrer’s, well, esoteric 
inclinations had made rounds through the Wehrmacht and become 
the subject of jokes that could be deadly if heard by the wrong ears. 
The Gestapo was apparently watching to see whether anyone dared 
to insult the hollow earth theory, and people claimed that the high 


command often decided troop movements with the help of a Ouija 
board... “A special sword,” the Frenchman emphasized. “You see, in 
this nice little file are a number of, ah, small details. The man who so 
bravely attacked your Uboat had a certain fame in Great Britain.” He 
smiled. “Strictly speaking, and, as I would like to mention, also 
thanks to the troubles of several of my countrymen, his name is 
recognized throughout the entire world, at least in the parts where 
English or even French is spoken.” 

“Monsieur Bellog,” said Kielmann harshly, “we should clarify a 
few things for our cooperation.” 


“As you wish,” said the Frenchman curiously. 

“T hate crossword puzzles,” the Oberst stated firmly. “I am a 
soldier. 

My subordinates give me short, concise reports without flourish 
or ornamentation, and if they don’t do this, then I teach them to. I 
ask you...” 

He nearly choked. 

“_..please... to at least try to follow these military practices.” 

Bellog shrugged his shoulders. “We're in no hurry,” he said. “The 
dilettante mock-up that your men built won’t be free of just the 
biggest mistakes until tomorrow evening at the soonest.” 


“We aren’t historians,” Kielmann bristled, “or archaeologists.” 
“You aren't,” replied the Frenchman, “but I am. You should have 
hired a specialist, my dear.” 


Kielmann stared at him. 

“Tm not reproaching you,” Bellog continued with emotion. “Your 
job, my dear Oberst, is, of course, leaving cities in rubble and ash, 
not building them. While my job consists of digging these cities back 
up, after quite a bit of waiting, of course, and reconstructing them.” 
He looked thoughtfully at the ceiling and casually studied the 
artificially aged wooden beams. “Without this waiting,” he continued, 
shaking his head slightly, “my reputation would be no more than that 
of a plunderer, just as your reputation, without certain 
circumstances, would be that of a thief.” 


“T would ask you...” began Kielmann. 


Excuse me,” Belloq interrupted him. “I don’t want to step on 
anyone’s toes. Forget my philosophical turn. Evil to him who evil 
thinks.” 

“Accepted,” Kielmann said after a moment. After all, he was 
technically at a lower rank than this Vichy whippersnapper, and he 
didn’t want it to come to that. 

“To return to the main point,” said the 

Frenchman, “one of the details missing from the report is the fact 
that our guest was wearing armor from the Middle Ages when he... 
well, boarded U-87. Real equipment, not fake, I must emphasize.” 

Kielmann ignored the jab. “The short version,” he urged. “Who is 
this famous man?” 

“You will have the pleasure of meeting Sir Lancelot du Lac, vassal 
of King Arthur Pendragon.” 

The officer remained sitting there, completely calm. Somewhere 
behind him, water dripped from the improvised roof. At least the 
moisture within the castle was realistic. 

“Nonsense,” said Kielmann. 

“Of course not, my dear Oberst. Our guest is a Knight of the 
Round Table. And he will lead us to the sword on which the hopes 
and dreams of the British nation have rested since its formation- 
Excalibur.” Belloq fixed his gaze on him, and the historian’s eyes 
glowed with a disquieting intensity. “When he holds 

Excalibur in his hands, how can the degenerate progeny of Arthur 
resist the 

Fuhrer?” 

Nonsense, thought Kielmann, but he didn’t dare say it, not even 
as he noticed the ironic glimmer in Belloq’s eyes. He got up. 

“T have to go to the airport,” he said. “Major Kant and his people 
will soon be back from Scotland. Maybe you can take care of the 
mock-up in my absence, 

Monsieur Belloq.” 

The Frenchman gave a pointed nod but made no move to get up 
as the Oberst came from behind his desk. 


“With pleasure,” he said slowly. “With great pleasure.” 


Over the Channel 
In the morning hours 


“Belgium,” said Indy suddenly. 

“What?” asked Higgins from behind him. The airplane was 
shockingly still in the air, although the left motor had been stuttering 
for a while and had even stopped twice. The damaged wing hadn’t 
broken, the bullet-filled glass over the steering cabin also hadn’t 
shattered, and the tank indicator told him that the main and wing 
tanks were approaching empty and they would probably have just 
enough gas to reach the European mainland. Well, it had to, because 
the British coast lay behind them, and despite the beautiful weather 
and the morning sunlight, the waters of the English Channel weren’t 
a very inviting sight for Indy. 

The plan to 

escape the formation of German bombers with a mock emergency 
landing near the coast had to be scrapped, but time stretched on, and 
the longer he waited, the riskier the maneuver would be. He had 
originally assumed that the Germans wouldn’t follow them if he 
turned back as soon as they reached the coast. It followed that the 
Luftwaffe pilots wouldn’t want to go back in range of the British 
interceptors, but the German fighters had meanwhile been joined by 


another bomber unit, and he didn’t think that he could just tilt onto 
one wing and flee. Their touchingly worried companions were so 
close on their heels, and the nimble fighters could quickly make their 
mock emergency landing a real one. So quickly that he preferred that 
it didn’t come to that. Ten miles in front of them, to top it all off, flew 
another, larger group. It was unlikely that all of these airplanes 
would be afraid of the attacking British, and it seemed just as 
unlikely that he and his two companions would make it to the coast 
unscathed if he tried to get away now. 

And on top of that, he had finally figured out how the puzzle 
pieces fit together. 

“Belgium,” he said once more with emphasis. “As soon as we're 
over the Channel, we'll be flying straight in the direction of the 
Belgian coast. It wouldn’t surprise me if we're flying to Ghent, 
Lucius.” 

“Incredible,” said the older man mildly. “And why are our 
Teutonic friends being so accommodating?” 

“Because they were expecting us,” answered Indy quickly. His 
thoughts raced. “Now everything makes sense.” 

“Not to me,” 

grumbled Higgins. 

“Just think about it. German bombers attack London, the British 
shoot at everything that moves, and in the middle of the air raid, we 
show up.” “I noticed that.” Higgins interrupted, but Indy paid him no 
mind. 

“We keep going and end up somewhere over the suburbs where 
no bombs have fallen, and we are suddenly attacked by German 
planes. What were they doing, taking vacation photos?” 

“They weren't dropping bombs, at least,” said Higgins, 
understanding. 

“Indeed.” 

“Exactly. And they also didn’t shoot at us. Instead, they took a 
damaged British airplane into their ranks and removed it from the 
line of fire as if it were the most natural thing to do.” 


“But how did they know we were coming?” 

“Not us,” said Indy, grinning. “Think about it. There was that 
German commando troop that stole two airplanes in Woodside. 
British airplanes!” 


Higgins nodded, troubled. “A meeting point,” he said. 
“Everything fits together. The Germans steal British planes and fly 
them as quickly as possible to the place where the Luftwaffe is 
distracting everyone’s attention. In the resulting confusion, they 
could get rid of any pursuers, and for the rest of the trip home they 
would have the most reliable companions that one could wish for.” 
He cleared his throat. “As a German pilot, I mean.” 

Indy pointed at the lead group before them. “I would bet that the 
two airplanes from Woodside are up there.” 


“Can’t the Germans count?” asked Higgins. 

Indy shrugged his shoulders. “They’re keeping radio silence,” he 
said. 

“Maybe they still don’t know how many airplanes came out of 
Woodside. Or one of them was shot down on the way, how should I 
know.” 

He creased his brow and rubbed his unshaven chin. “We'll be in a 
jam when they find out. They'll sink us into the Channel without a 
second thought.” 

Higgins stared out of the window, glum. “I’ve looked 
everywhere,” 

he began. 


“No parachutes?” asked Indy, sighing. 
“No parachutes,” the professor nodded. 


Indy thought about the late Mr. Arnold. “That bastard.” 

“This reminds me of a joke,” Higgins said. “About a German, a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, and a Scot who were sitting in an 
airplane together.” “Fantastic,” said Indy bitterly. “I hate such jokes.” 
He looked at the altimeter. “I hate such situations.” 

“Don’t be a spoilsport,” Higgins said. “It fits so well. So, the 
airplane was in trouble, and a propeller fell off.” 

“For the love of God, shut up,” Indy murmured as unease spread 
through his stomach again. 

Higgins didn’t listen to him. His face showed incredible 
concentration. He probably didn’t often decide to tell jokes, and just 
as probably usually wrecked the punchline. Indy sighed, giving up, 


and settled into his role of the grateful audience. After all, the 
historian’s excitement was calming. 

“The airplane was too heavy, and with only one propeller it 
started to lose altitude,” Higgins explained. “So, the four of them got 
together everything they could and threw it out, but the airplane 
continued to fall, and finally they had thrown out everything that 
wasn’t nailed down.” 

“Hmmm,” said Indy. At the moment he could think of a few 
things he would have thrown out of that airplane. 

“Well, the Frenchman stood up and called ‘Long live France’ and 
jumped out of the airplane.” 

“They probably didn’t have any parachutes,” Indy said helpfully. 

Higgins nodded eagerly. “Yes, of course, did I forget that? At any 
rate, the Frenchman is outside, and the airplane sank and sank. So, 
the German also stood, said ‘For the honor of the German 
Fatherland’, and jumped.” “And the airplane continued to sink,” Indy 
guessed. 

“Exactly. And finally the Englishman stood up, called ‘For 
Britain!’ 

and pushed the Scot out.” 

Against his will, Indy had to chuckle. “A fitting description of our 
Mr. Arnold,” he said. Higgins smiled happily. Indy suddenly 
wondered how he would get this old man to Belgium and eventually 
out of Europe unscathed. He wasn’t even sure that he would be able 
to get himself out of this mess, but that was his problem. He didn’t at 
all like being responsible for others, but he couldn’t just leave 
Higgins on a street corner and wish him safe travels. Not to mention 
Brush guy. 

He ended these ponderings. “What’s going on with our friend?” 
he asked Higgins. 

“He’s sleeping,” said the professor, shaking his head in 
amusement. 

“Truly a simple soul. First he falls unconscious because he was so 
afraid, and then he can’t wake up completely.” He looked over his 
shoulder to where the knave lay, warm and snugly rolled in a tarp. 
Higgins had finally managed to close the door in the back part of the 
airplane again, but despite that, it was no warmer inside. Too many 
holes, probably; and too much draft. 


“Look,” said Higgins. Indy looked in the direction in which the 
professor pointed. One of the bombers had moved closer, and the 
German pilot waved at them. In the sunlight, he could be seen clearly 
behind the glass. 

“Filthy swine,” said Indy, smiled, and waved back. The German 
gesticulated heavily, pointing at his ears and mouth. 

Higgins squinted hard through his thick glasses. “They want 
something,” he said, razor sharp. 

“To talk,” said Indy, looking around. “Turn the dial on the radio 
on the case behind you. But carefully, don’t turn on the transmitter.” 
He looked outside again, waved his hands, shook his head, placed his 
hand flat on his mouth, and made other foolish gestures to distract 
the German. 

“Albatross, this is Mother Goose,” a scratchy voice suddenly 
roared in German. They flinched unwillingly. Indy looked around 
hastily, and Higgins spread out his hands. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “It works, but the volume is...” 

“Albatross, this is Mother Goose,” repeated the voice persistently. 

Indy covered his ears. “Do you hear us? Answer! If you’re having 
problems with your radio, then wave your wings.” 

“No problem,” said Indy grimly. The airplane swerved 
dangerously as he waved the wings. The man in the cabin of the 
German bomber looked to the side, exchanged a couple of words 
with someone who was out of sight, probably the radio man, and sat 
back. He waved once more in farewell. End of the performance, Indy 
grinned. 


“Albatross, the radio silence is lifted.” 
“You can say that again,” Higgins commented, covering his ears. 


“Can you make it to the coast, Albatross?” 

Indy bobbed his wings again, more carefully this time. The frame 
groaned and creaked. 

“Don’t change your course. Because of the secrecy, you need to 
land at the agreed-upon place,” Mother Goose explained to him. “The 
airport has no fire department or ambulances, but at least it also isn’t 
paved.” “A joker,” said Indy. 

“We'll wait for you in Ghent, Albatross. Follow the lead group and 
land a bit after them,” Mother Goose continued. “So, the others have 


time to get off the runway.” 


“Ghent,” repeated Higgins meaningfully. 

“Return to radio silence,” the German continued. “We will reach 
the coast in a quarter of an hour. Good luck, Albatross. Over and 
out.” 

Higgins threw Indy a glance and turned the radio off with a 
relieved expression as he nodded silently. “You're right,” he said. 
“We're flying to Belgium.” 

Indy said nothing. He looked grimly at the bomber, which had 
moved away from them again. The other airplanes also slowly moved 
off to give them their distance. 


“Albatross,” he repeated sullenly. 

Higgins looked at him, not understanding. “Sounds nice,” he said 
innocently. “And they are very elegant fliers, I’ve heard.” 

“Then I’m sure,” Indy replied, looking at his friend, grinning, 
“that you’ve never seen how an albatross lands.” 


The airport at Ghent 
Early morning 


Two dozen soldiers in Wehrmacht uniforms drove the terrified actors 
to the trucks, now and then relying on a little help from their 
carbines. Behind the four trucks stood the two stolen airplanes, the 
propellers of which turned slowly. Friederich Siedler took off his 
black turtleneck jacket. In the airplane, he had been grateful for this 
warm clothing, but here in Belgium the fall was warm and mild, and, 
despite his stay in Scotland, he hadn’t been able to develop a liking 
for wool clothing. One of the soldiers had handed him a uniform 
jacket that was marked with new Lieutenant insignia. Good German 
thoroughness, thought Siedler to himself. 

Harald Kant, the Major who was responsible for the small group 
of parachutists, came over. 

“Well, Ferret,” he said mockingly to Siedler. “How does it feel to 
stand on German soil again?” 

The agent frowned. He despised the ridiculous rodent names that 
someone with a desk job had given to a whole group of spies sent to 
prepare for the German attack on the island. And above all he was 
sick of being called Fred, which was a double insult for someone 


whose father tried to have an eye, or, better said, an ear for choosing 
a name for his son that communicated German national pride. 


And as far as this so-called German soil, they weren’t quite there 
yet. 


“Tm happy,” he lied. 

Kant shifted the gravel of the landing field around with his boots 
and looked at the trucks. “I wonder what Kielmann is going to do 
with these heroes,” he said. 

“No idea,” Siedler said. The two of them watched silently as 
Hamlet climbed into the front truck, before his robe got caught and 
he tripped inside. 

“Where is the Oberst anyway?” 

“He’s already left again. He didn’t look very happy.” Kant 
scratched at his cheek. Major or not, he needed a razor just as much 
as his men. “I didn’t get the impression that he had this under 
control. He or anyone else.” 


“What do we do?” 

“We will stay here for now. After that, on to Ghent, to Kielmann’s 
headquarters.” Kant turned his chin towards the trucks. “We'll take 
the last two trucks and follow them.” 


“No vacation?” asked Siedler, disappointed. “No trip to Ghent?” 

Kant laughed. “You should be glad that you don’t have to report 
to the captain himself,” he said jovially, “and that this whole circus 
isn’t led by an officer from the Waffen-SS.” He looked out over the 
abandoned runway. 

“Kielmann would have been replaced three days ago if he had told 
me. 

What a mess.” Siedler looked up into the clear blue sky, then he 
looked around. The fields to both sides of the airfield were bathed in 
a light golden-brown shade, and the trees had taken on their fall 
colors. A handful of buildings stood around the tower frame with the 
makeshift antennas, behind it the kerosene tanks and a tanker truck, 
a couple of sentry barracks, and then twenty-meter-high barbed 
wire, that was all. In times like these, as calm as paradise. Even the 
soldiers at the three flak guns lay down and crouched and smoked 


among the sand bags at their positions, enjoying the sun. Now the 
pilots finally shut off the airplane motors, and it was quiet. 

The war was in other places, and the henchmen clad in black 
leather were far enough away. “I could get used to this place,” he 
said. He felt the tension of the last week, the growing danger of being 
discovered, and, at the end, the greatest risk of all, that they were 
following orders that seemed completely ridiculous, at least to him. 
Adrenaline still coursed through his veins, but suddenly he felt a 
weary heaviness and a deep mental exhaustion. 

“Maybe the right place for a rest,” he continued. 

Kant nodded slowly. He pulled out a cigarette case and stopped. 

Siedler looked around and noticed a man with an untucked shirt 
who, due to his irregular uniform, seemed somehow to be an 
outsider among his comrades. He ran over to Kant and Siedler. 
Siedler nodded. The man’s hurry really didn’t seem to fit with the 
previous calm on the airfield. 


“Herr Major,” the man called breathlessly. “Herr Major.” 

Kant waved impatiently. The lower ranking officer stopped and 
gasped for breath, and the Major thumped him hard on the shoulder. 

“What’s going on?” he inquired, placing the cigarette in the 
corner of his mouth as he fumbled around in his pocket for matches. 

“The 

third plane,” the man said. “It’s almost here.” 

Kant’s cigarette fell out of the corner of his mouth. “Third plane?” 
he repeated, not understanding. 

“The other bomber unit,” the lower ranking officer said quietly. 
“Mother Goose.” 


Kant waved his hand. “Yes. And? What about it?” 

“But Herr Major, Mother Goose told us that they escorted the 
damaged airplane to Ghent and are handing it over to us now.” Kant 
starred at him, stunned. 


“The third plane,” the officer repeated, voice shaking. 
The Major shook his head energetically. “What nonsense. We 
only have two planes, and they’re both here.” 


The lower-ranking officer looked between them, confused. 


Siedler nodded. “There is no third plane,” he stated. 

In the same moment, they heard the motor of an approaching 
airplane. 

“Go, man,” said Kant, shoving the lower ranking officer. “That 
isn’t one of ours. Sound the alarm!” 


Above the airport at Ghent 
A little later 


Although Indy kept the airplane a good hundred meters above the 
ground, the tree branches still came uncomfortably close. On the 
other hand, the fuel gage told him that there were only fumes left and 
he would need to land sooner or later. Between the trees towered a 
radio tower, and then he saw the long runway. The German soldiers 
ran around in a panic, and the three trucks vanished quickly beneath 
the trees. 

“Tf only I knew how to use this thing, everything would be hunky- 
dory,” he murmured, searching the console for the lever that 
controlled the landing gear. The lever stuck. He tugged at it, and 
something gave way. 

Judging by the warning lights, it wasn’t the landing gear. 

“Well great,” he said. “Prepare for a rough landing,” he called 
back to Higgins and Brushguy, who was again awake. Apparently, 
Higgins had decided against translating. 

That also wasn’t necessary. Light flak was fired at them, and two 
other machines joined in after a pause. Grenades exploded right next 
to them and behind them and heavily shook the battered airplane. 

“They've noticed something,” Higgins called from behind. 


“Oh?” Indy looked hastily over his shoulder. The accompanying 
bomber unit, which had meanwhile flown quite a bit away from 
them, had apparently changed course. The Germans were on guard, 
he had to give them that. He murmured a curse, turned the airplane, 
and hastily tried to get out of the range of the German canons. Some 
overexcited soldier fired into the sky with a machine gun. The recoil 
knocked him from his feet, which Indy still saw, but then the volley 
tore a row of needle-thin gaps in the cabin and icy wind swirled over 
his head. In the next moment, the overtaxed cabin gave in, and he 
was covered from head to toe with both large and small shards of 
glass. Fortunately, he had already turned his face away because of 
the bullets. The airplane slid out of his control and sank fifty meters 
towards the ground until the wings nearly touched the treetops. 
Somewhere far above them, the flak raged and loudly stabbed 
through the air. Burning splinters of metal that had already lost their 
momentum pounded like hail on the airplane’s steel hull. 

“Open the door,” Indy roared back. “As soon as we get down, we'll 
have to run as fast as we can.” 

Higgins roared something back that he couldn’t understand. 
Against all odds, the battered motor stared again just as Indy got the 
airplane back over the height of the trees. Two massive firs passed to 
the left and right of him, and he had the feeling he could touch both 
branches if he stretched out his arms. The furious flak took aim 
again, the airplane slid over a gentle hill, then the machine sunk 
again, luckily this time out of sight of the Germans. 

Higgins called something. Indy heard a tone of surprise and 
turned to look at him. The professor stood at the open door in the 
back third of the luggage compartment and stared outside, but Indy 
couldn’t understand what he was saying. In the next moment the 
airplane collapsed, and he concentrated his attention completely on 
the stick. Several fields and a few individual hedges were all he could 
see. 

“One field is as good as any other,” he said, closed his eyes, and 
held his breath. Then he looked forward, determined, and pushed 
the airplane’s nose down. Incredibly, the machine bucked, sagged 
down, and then rose again. The stuttering propeller stopped, the 
other followed only a moment later. The airplane lost altitude and 
went down nose first. Indy hastily pulled the stick back. The stick 
broke from its base with a dry crack. Indy stared at the broken piece 


with wide eyes. The airplane rushed majestically through the air 
without stopping as if it was gliding though invisible cotton, and then 
slowly righted itself again. The wings groaned and creaked, and large 
pieces tore off of the surface. Indy hastily freed himself from the 
pilot’s seat and tumbled into the luggage compartment. In front of 
the cabin, a well-groomed bush grew larger and leapt towards him. 
He turned around and prepared to run, but slipped on the floor and 
tripped into the luggage room, arms waving. So he was himself in the 
air when the airplane hit the hedge. The landing gear, which had only 
deployed a third of the way, broke immediately and pushed back into 
the airplane like massive punches as one of them broke through the 
floor of the cargo hold. The wing, which had already broken over the 
Channel, swung in, cracked in the middle, and whirled through the 
air as the airplane turned sharply to the side and sloped down. 
Higgins and Brushguy fell over each other and clung threateningly 
close to the open door, and Indy, who had just hit the ground of the 
luggage room, leapt back up like a piece of wood dancing in an open 
fire, bounced along like a pebble a child threw into a puddle, and 
finally collided with the buckling back wall. The airplane landed 
halfway on its nose, bent a little in the middle, finally tipped onto its 
side, and remained lying there, a good third of its length bored into 
the damp earth. The second wing broke off of the hull, creaking, and 
sank half a meter. 

Indy struggled back up. His body felt like a bruise with two legs, 
but he didn’t seem to have broken anything. Higgins got up, 
stumbling, lost his balance on the uneven ground, and fell out of the 
plane through the open hatch. Indy leapt to the open door and 
looked out hastily, but the professor lay on his back, filthy and afraid, 
but unscathed. Apparently, the historian had a rather diligent 
guardian angel. Indy looked at Brushguy, finding the man clinging 
tightly to a brace with wide eyes and an open mouth. When the slave 
didn’t react to his wave, Indy grabbed him and simply pushed him 
and the beam, which was no longer attached to the remainder of the 
airplane, out of the door. 

“Go,” he called to Higgins and jumped. His boots sunk over 
halfway into the mud. Apparently, it had rained a lot in Belgium. I 
won't complain about that, he thought. The mud probably saved our 
skins. 


Higgins got up and talked to Brushguy, who shook his head in 
confusion. Indy grabbed the knave by the collar and ran as fast as 
one can run through a knee-deep bog. Higgins hopped after him with 
his sparse hair and mud-covered raincoat, a sight which reminded 
him of a living scarecrow. 

“Why are we in such a hurry?” he asked Indy as he finally caught 
up to him near a small hedge. 

Indy turned towards a small drainage hole that lay a couple of 
steps away, among the shrubs. The motor sounds of the German 
fighter planes grew nearer. 

“Because the plane could explode at any moment,” he gasped and 
shoved Brushguy forward. The knave lost his balance and fell 
headfirst into the water with a dull splash. 

Higgins looked back at the wreck. “It doesn’t look that way,” he 
said. 

“Tt isn’t burning. How is it going to explode?” 

The German fighters came over the branches like screeching, 
avenging angels, and the trees bent to the side beneath them like 
grass. Indy grabbed Higgins by the collar and leapt into the drainage 
ditch with him a fraction of a second before a machine gun volley 
turned the wall of hedges into a spraying fountain of leaves. The 
pilots wasted no time. They probably didn’t look any farther than the 
wreck, opening fire without pause. One after another, the fighters 
shot over the wreck. Small dark cylinders loosened themselves from 
the wings, seeming to stand still in the air, then, after an eternally 
long moment, began to wobble and sink to the ground with a shaking 
motion. Before the first bomb hit the wreck, the last fighter had 
already vanished over the hedges and pulled vertically into the sky. 

Then the bombs hit, a couple at a time, six of them in total. The 
middle pair hit the wreck directly and lit the remaining kerosene and 
fumes in the nearly empty tanks. The wreck seemed to spring off of 
the ground and split in a massive cloud of black smoke and yellow 
fire. One of the propellers was torn from the motor block and sailed 
through the air like a child’s toy. It turned with incredible 
smoothness. Indy pressed his face into the mud, scratched at the 
ground with one hand, and pushed Higgins’ head down with the 
other. A wave of heat emanated from the tail, set the nearby leaves 
on fire, and broke the branches. It ebbed and flowed over them. The 


ground shook, and then a second explosion came. It became calm 
again. 

Indy lifted his head and looked around, where only a few seconds 
before an average-sized Royal Air Force transport plane had been. 
The bog was covered with burning rubble, no piece longer than half a 
meter. In the middle of the swamp gaped a deeper explosion crater, 
out of which protruded a blackened wing and the broken blade of a 
propeller. There was no trace of the other propeller. Maybe it was 
still going. Four more, smaller bomb craters, two and two, completed 
the picture. The explosion had put out most of the fires it had 
started, but thick, acrid smoke flamed up in long columns which 
spread across the field like the arms of a giant octopus. 

“Cripes!” Higgins called out, flabbergasted. In his mud smeared 
face, the whites of his eyes stood out so much that that he looked like 
a colored man. His receding hairline and his high forehead were 
clearly singed. 

“Like that,” Indy couldn’t stop himself from answering Higgins’ 
last question. “Do you understand now?” 

The fighters came racing back through the smoke-filled sky and 
relieved Higgins of having to answer. Forming a straight line, three 
of the fighter planes pulled through the smoke, cut and whirled the 
gray-black clouds with their knifesharp wings, and spread back out. 

“We need to get out of here,” Indy stated. “As soon as they can see 
again, they'll notice us here. We stand out here like the parsley on a 
cheese plate.” He looked around hastily. The drainage ditch vanished 
on the other side of the hedge into a sanitation tube beneath a 
country lane. The tube was nearly as tall as a man and only the lower 
third was filled with water. 

Behind the lane, a couple of rocks jutted out of the ground like a 
scar in the hill they had flown over before. He tapped Higgins, who 
stared at the remains of the airplane as if hypnotized, on the 
shoulder and pointed at the sanitation tube fifteen steps away. “We 
have to go that way,” he said. “Tell him that we have to hurry.” 
Together they helped Brushguy out of the mud and dragged him 
behind the still-smoking bush. The fighter planes returned, this time 
from a different direction. One of the pilots gave a short volley that 
hit the other side of the hedge. Nevertheless, they lengthened their 
steps and hastily dropped into the sanitation tube beneath the road. 


Brackish water sprayed up. One of the airplanes seemed to turn 
directly above the road, and they pulled their heads in unwillingly. 
Machine guns rattled, shots caused shreds of damp earth to dance 
and tear directly before the tube, then moved on to the smoking 
remnants of the plane. 


“Did they see us?” asked Higgins anxiously. 

A fighter plane droned over the sanitation tube again. The 
unceasing fire hit the burning part of the wreck and bounced off of 
the destroyed wing with a ringing noise. 

“T don’t think so,” said Indy carefully. “They’re trying to scare us, 
that’s all. 

They haven’t seen us.” 

Higgins got up out of the brackish water with a relieved sigh. 

Brushguy cowered in the half darkness, wiped the dirt from his 
lower arms with his hand and murmured several words for which 
Indy didn’t need an interpreter. He still looked a bit dazed, but in 
light of recent events, he had shown great bravery that day. 

The gunfire stopped. The fighters flew somewhat higher and went 
in circling movements that widened into spirals. Indy nodded 
contentedly. 

Higgins carefully leaned on his side and glanced out. The smoke 
covered most of the sky. “What was that thing about parsley?” asked 
Higgins as he tried in vain to see details through the smoke and his 
smeared glasses. 

Indy shrugged his shoulders. “No one likes parsley,” he answered 
evasively. 

“They just leave it there. Haven’t you ever noticed that?” 

Higgins decided against answering. The three fighter planes rose 
even higher. One of them shot out a flare in typical German 
thoroughness, completely superficial in light of the rising columns of 
smoke. 

“How far away are we from the airport?” Indy considered. 

“Three, four miles at the most. They'll be here soon.” 

“Who?” 

asked Higgins, confused. 

“The Krauts,” answered Indy. “They won't just let this rest. They'll 
probably search this area in a radius of half a mile, at any rate, they'll 


take a close look at the rubble of the plane. And if they find no one 
but the pilot, then we'll be in the soup.” 

“Tm familiar with soup,” joked Higgins cheerfully. 

Indy threw him a glace that parents usually reserved for their 
children. “Did you seen anywhere nearby that looked like a hiding 
place?” 

Higgins decided against commenting that a good hiding place 
was normally hard to see. Instead, he creased his brow and scratched 
his head. 

“Not really a hiding place,” he said haltingly, “but something 
different. 

A good bit inland.” 


“And?” Indy asked impatiently. 

“Please examine my head,” said Higgins. “As I opened the door in 
the cargo room, I saw a fortress from the Middle Ages right across 
from us.” 


“Tn this area?” 


“A Scottish castle, to be exact,” the professor clarified. 

Indy thought about that. “The mock-up castle,” he said. “The late 
Mr. 

Arnold telling us nonsense again. Sure, for a Knight of the Round 
Table, a single cottage or farm would never be enough. At least not if 
someone hired Albert Speer as the architect.” His eyes glimmered 
triumphantly. “I wonder how the Germans did it. It would be 
impossible for someone to build a whole castle in a couple of days, 
right?” 

Higgins shook his head. “Not a castle like the one I saw. There 
was a large quarry right next to it, and a bit of equipment was still 
standing around, but the walls were just too high and too thick.” The 
professor looked a little excited. 

“Then we crashed in the right place,” he said. 

Indy nodded. “In the middle of the hornet’s nest,” he said 
enthusiastically, but then he understood. “The Krauts will turn over 
every stone in this field to see if we’re beneath it. Damn it!” 


“What do we do?” 


Indy looked around. “We have to think of something.” He paused 
for a moment, then another. “And we need to hurry,” he added 
somewhat lamely. Higgins reacted with a pained smile. “We can’t 
just go back out the front door,” he said, pointing to the half-circular 
chunk of smoky blue sky that filled the tube’s entrance. 

Indy peered into the darkness. Then he threw a quick side glance 
at Brushguy, who was trying to follow their conversation with a 
helpless expression. 

“Ts there light back there?” he asked. 

Higgins didn’t even turn at first. “I can’t see anything anyway,” he 
said. Indy pulled himself together. “We have no other choice,” he 
said. 

“Let’s go farther in. Maybe the Germans will decide not to chase 
us if it means getting their lovely uniforms dirty. And with a little 
luck, this tube will have a back exit too.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“The water has to go out somewhere, right?” 

“Very scientifically thought out,” Higgins said. He got up, but, 
unlike Indy, stopped before he hit his head on the stone ceiling of the 
sewage tube, and leaned over Brushguy. Indy rubbed the back of his 
head and didn’t even try at first to pay attention to the short 
conversation. Regrettably, he didn’t even have a lighter, and even if 
he had, he wouldn’t have taken that risk. He continued on, groping 
along the slippery ceiling with his hands. His eyes quickly adjusted to 
the darkness, and he could make out a fleck of light in the distance. 
He tried to remember the road and decided that the tube must reach 
to the other side of the lane, but not yet to the hill. Whatever was 
there, it hadn’t been visible from the plane. 

One after another they felt their way farther through the tube. 

Brushguy was led along by Higgins. Around them were rustling 
and bursting noises, and Indy tried not to think about the small 
creatures that were probably attentively observing their strange 
wanderings. At least rats were definitely better than... snakes. 

“Ts something wrong?” asked Higgins as Indy suddenly stopped. 

“No, it’s nothing,” he said. “I was just thinking about snakes.” He 
breathed in deeply and started to move again. “I hate snakes.” 


“You don’t say,” murmured Higgins somewhere behind him. 


“Did I say something wrong?” 


“No, it’s nothing,” said the professor, hurrying to follow him. 

The water rose and soon reached their knees, but the fleck of light 
had grown noticeably brighter, and Higgins could also see it now. 
They went faster until Indy suddenly stopped. 

“What is it now?” asked Higgins, who had run into his elbow. 

“Quiet,” Indy hissed. Higgins gulped and whispered something to 
Brushguy. They stood completely motionless and listened. Through 
the tube echoed the sound of truck motors, the slamming of vehicle 
doors, and muffled footsteps. 

Voices roared orders and took away any doubts. 

“They're here,” Indy whispered unnecessarily. “We should hurry 
up. 

If they catch us in here, we'll be goners.” 

They stumbled and tumbled the last few meters. Every step rang 
much louder in their ears than they echoed in the sanitation tube, 
but if the German soldiers had already reached the entrance to the 
tube, they would hear them anyway. Then the ceiling suddenly rose 
and vanished into the darkness, and Indy lost traction and fell 
forward onto his knees. The mud was still there, but the ground 
beneath it had vanished. For a moment he panicked, kicking 
desperately with his feet and paddling hectically with his arms, 
before he found a couple of plants on the wall to hold on to and 
regained his balance. 

“Shit,” he cursed. The light came from a small, grated hole about 
half a meter above him, and in the half-darkness, he could make out 
something that reminded him of a well shaft that was closed at the 
top. Head-sized bricks had been stacked up with rough mortar and 
formed a circular shaft with a diameter of perhaps two meters. In the 
half-darkness he could see the glimmer of Higgins’ glasses. The 
professor stayed close to the sanitation tube, a third of which seemed 
to lie beneath the water’s surface, or better said: Beneath the swampy 
surface. 


“Indy,” he whispered. 

“Tm here,” said Indy. “Be careful. This is an old well or 
something.” 

He felt around with his feet in the slimy mass and found a floor 
father along beneath the wall. He could stand up, but the nasty- 
smelling mud came up to his neck. The smell was odd. He looked 


around carefully. No matter how hard he strained his eyes, he 
couldn’t see the smallest beam of light over their heads, which might 
have indicated a crack or tear in the cover of the fountain. And the 
iron bars with which the small window was covered seemed to be 
quite solid despite the rust and filth. 

“Tt seems as if we won't be able to get out this way,” he said in a 
lowered voice to his two companions, whose faces, with wide eyes 
and open mouths, didn’t look very helpful in the weak light that fell 
in through the small window. 

“We're up to our necks in shit,” said Indy. 

That was the moment in which he recognized the smell and 
realized how fitting his words were. 


In a cesspit near Ghent 
Late afternoon 


“Careful,” said Higgins quietly. “There they are again.” 

They ducked down, including Brushguy, who meanwhile no 
longer needed a translation when it came to pulling his head down if 
German soldiers were nearby. Higgins had taken the trouble to 
convince the knave to crawl down into the cesspit with him, but it 
was even more trouble than it had cost Indy to convince Higgins to 
do it. In the end, it was the lights of the German flashlights that had 
convinced them all, including himself, that they had no other choice. 

Fortunately, there was a small ledge on the wall of the well that 
was about half a meter down. The next similar ledge was half a meter 
above that one and formed something of a windowsill for the small, 
grated inflow. The Germans had at first only illuminated the tube 
with strong flashlights and gone in a couple of meters before they 
turned around, and the three of them had moved to the right and left 
of the tube’s entrance and remained out of sight as the flashlights 
threw their light onto the dirty walls and the foul-smelling manure. 
At least there was a weak, but constant airflow. It had then remained 
calm for nearly two hours before steps and loud voices near the 
barred window caused them to hectically shift together on the ledge 


beneath the small window. This time the Germans had approached 
the cesspit from outside and illuminated the inside with their 
flashlights. Dogs barked, and a hand with a lamp stretched through 
the grate and tried in vain to light every corner. After what seemed 
like an endless amount of time, it finally vanished again. The steps 
and the barking of dogs moved away. 


“They're gone,” said Higgins, relieved. 

Indy breathed in deeply, which wasn’t a very good idea. He had a 
headache and was slowly growing nauseated. “It’s good that the dogs 
can’t smell us,” he forced out with trouble. And it’s also good that the 
Krauts don’t just throw a hand grenade into the well shaft, he 
continued in his thoughts. 

“Hopefully we’re finally rid of them now,” said Higgins, looking 
longingly up at the grated opening. 

Indy shook his head doubtfully. “It'll be night soon,” he said, 
against his own convictions. “We can only hope that they have 
enough other worries.” Higgins opened his mouth, but remained 
silent. Steps rang through the sanitation tube, and water splashed. In 
the distance, the lights of flashlights danced through the tube. 

“Damn it,” Indy whispered. The three of them hastily split up and 
groped through the mud on the ledge before they again reached 
either side of the tube. Apparently the soldiers who had found the 
manure pit had made their reports and the officers had ordered them 
to search the tube and pit from the inside again. If the Germans came 
all the way to the end of the tube, they couldn’t miss the three of 
them. Desperately, Indy looked around for a way out. As long as they 
stood up to their chests in manure, balanced on a barely hand width 
ledge that they couldn’t even see, a fight was out of the question. The 
steps slowly approached. Indy could already see the light of the 
flashlights dancing over the walls, and the brackish water on the mud 
moved in slow waves. With a cracking metallic sound that echoed 
eerily in the tube, safeties were taken off. Indy held his breath. 

Someone roared something from outside of the tube. For a long, 
adrenaline-filled moment Indy thought that a second group of 
soldiers had once more marched over to the small window and was 
about to illuminate him, Brushguy, and Higgins as they helplessly 
clung to this wall like flies on a white table cloth, but then he 
recognized in the echoes that someone had called something after 


the troop in the sanitation tube. One of the soldiers cursed and 
screamed back. Indy understood just enough to know that someone 
had called back the troops and that one soldier didn’t want to turn 
around halfway. A heated argument ensued as his comrade tried to 
convince him that it would be much better to continue the search the 
next morning instead. When Indy no longer dared to hope it, the 
noisy troop started to move again, this time in the opposite direction. 
Bit by bit, the voices faded away. 


“We're in luck,” he murmured. 

Higgins nodded from the other side of the opening. “That would 
be the smell,” he said. “And now?” 

“We get out,” said Indy. Outside it was slowly growing dark, and 
the light that fell through the grated window was already growing 
noticeably weaker. “If the Krauts really return in the morning, they'll 
concentrate on this hole first. We can’t be here then.” 


“T would like nothing better,” Higgins said, starting to move. 

Indy leaned forward and placed his hand on his chest. “Not so 
fast,” 

he said in a lowered voice. “They wouldn’t have gone if they 
hadn’t left behind a couple of sentries. The crash site is right across 
from the tube, and there might be a sentry on the road or directly in 
front of the tube. We won’t be able to get past them through the 
tube.” 

“What do we do then?” asked Higgins. “I won’t insist on academic 
conventions here, but my suit is more than rumpled. To say the 
least.” 

Indy looked up. “I’m going to try to climb up,” he said. “We'll only 
have light for a few more minutes, and I have to get to the top ledge 
of this brick wall.” 

“And then?” Higgins inquired curiously. 

“There has to be a cover over the exit,” he said. “The cesspit must 
be able to be opened when the farmers want to bring in the manure. 
Maybe I can manage to loosen a couple of boards or push off the 
cover.” 

Higgins looked up doubtfully. “Hmm,” he said, but made no 
move to stop Indy. 


The stones were slippery, but uneven enough to provide a hold 
for his fingers and the soles of his boots. The second ledge, half a 
meter above the manure, was almost something like a secure place. 
He fastened onto it with both hands and pulled himself up. The 
manure let him go with a squishing sound, almost unwillingly, and 
he managed to get first a knee, then a foot, and finally both feet onto 
the ledge. He slid along the wall like an earthworm and had the 
feeling that his filthy clothing was sticking to the wall. The stones 
pressed coldly against his cheek. He looked up. From his position he 
could now see wood and boards lying across two beams about a 
meter above his head. He could still see no light, but maybe the sun 
was just too low now or a tarp lay over the boards. He squinted. 
Between the boards hung fibers, oddly wound strands the length of a 
finger. 

“Roots,” he said and looked at Higgins, who now stood next to 
Brushguy in the sanitation tube. “Grass has grown over the cover.” 

“T had thought about that,” said the professor regretfully. “Why 
else wouldn’t the Germans have just opened the well shaft?” 

Indy looked at his friend. “And why didn’t you say so?” 

Higgins shrugged his shoulders. “I wasn’t sure whether you could 
think of anything else. It could have been that this was still our best 
chance.” 

Fantastic,” murmured Indy, stretching a curious hand out. There 
was about thirty centimeters between his fingertips and the next 
beam. He felt with his foot for a section of wall over the ledge and 
found a place where a part of a brick had broken. He slowly pushed 
himself higher. 


“Watch out,” said Higgins below him. 

“T will,” Indy forced out. Although he stretched his arm out 
completely, he couldn’t quite reach it as long as he kept one foot 
completely on the ledge, and he didn’t want to risk giving up this 
sure hold. He could touch the underside of the beams with his 
fingertips. The wood was damp and a little rotten. A finger length 
separated him from the top edge of the no more secure-looking 
beam. The boards weren’t even, and there was enough room for his 
hand there. 

He had no desire to give up now. If the boards weren't fastened to 
the edge of the fountain and if only a thin layer of grass lay atop 


them, maybe he could move them. On the other hand, this was a 
definite maybe. 

“Well great,” said Indy grimly, holding his breath. In the next 
moment, he pushed himself off of the ledge with all of his strength 
and fastened on higher up on the well wall. His fingers scratched at 
the boards, slid off, and fastened on. In the next moment he also 
reached the boards with his other hand and held on tight. The boards 
bent and creaked noticeably. Indy held his breath. He hung like a 
pendulum on the boards. 

Almost in the middle of the well. If he lost his grip, then he would 
certainly fall headfirst into the unappetizing muck two and a half 
meters below him. 

It was better if he didn’t think about it. Nothing like this happens 
to heroes, he thought ironically. On the other hand, a hero also 
wouldn’t end up in a cesspit in the first place. 

“Don’t let go,” Higgins remarked in his normal helpful manner. 
Indy decided against answering. He tensed his body and swung his 
legs up. His boots didn’t come high enough and slid off of the 
wooden boards, and his fingers also slipped a bit. The boards slipped 
a centimeter lower. 

“Watch out,” said the professor. Brushguy muttered something. 

Indy let himself swing and waited for the right moment, then he 
tried it again. This time he managed to get high enough that he could 
kick at the boards with his right boot. He carefully tried to stretch out 
his leg. The board gave way a little, as did the beam to which he 
clung. 

“Damn it,” he said. If he kicked with all of his strength at the 
board, the beam would probably also break. A fall into the cesspit 
would probably be lifethreatening. After all, it wasn’t water, and if 
Higgins couldn’t pull him out, he could drown in the muck-as much 
as one could call it drowning. 


Higgins suddenly giggled. 

“For God’s sake,” Indy growled. “What’s so funny?” 

“You look like a bat,” said Higgins from below. “Your jacket is 
hanging down. 

“Tf anything falls out of the pockets, you can keep it,” Indy said. 
He could theoretically dangle over to the wall and try to reach the 
ledge with his feet, but he didn’t want to do that. That would 


probably all go terribly wrong, and even if not, then he would be back 
where he had started. 


“Now you're almost there,” called Higgins from below. 

His solicitude was gradually getting on Indy’s nerves. “I’m 
starting to feel like I’m in a radio drama,” he called to Higgins. “Shut 
up before the Germans hear us.” 

Higgins remained silent, offended, and Indy had a chance to 
study the boards in peace again. The boards looked rather stable and 
certainly not rotten. They might not be able to stand up to his weight 
for long, but they also wouldn’t break beneath his thumb. Maybe it 
was a question of speed. If he kicked fast enough with his other foot 
against the board, maybe it would give way before he lost his 
balance. 

He drew back and gathered strength, but before he could kick, the 
grass roots suddenly moved and bits of earth loosened from the 
cracks between the boards and fell down. 

But I didn’t do... he thought, confused. The board moved as he 
continued to stare at it. He had heard of chi and spiritual energy, 
but... 

“The Germans,” Higgins called, voice quiet. “Indy, get down from 
there.” 

“No chance,” Indy answered, eyeing the dark muck beneath him. 
His chances were better in a German prison than in this sewer. 

The board was loosened and vanished. Indy could see a 
rectangular, small strip of dark-red evening sky and prepared a hard 
kick for the first German who showed his face. And outline moved, 
and he kicked at it, or, better said, he tried to. The boot hit nothing, 
and his hands slipped. His arms helplessly whirled, he hung 
motionlessly in the air for a moment before he started to fall. 

In the next moment, a strong hand grabbed his ankle like an iron 
vice and pulled him up between the torn-up boards and out of the 
pit. Indy saw a rather large pant leg made of rough material in front 
of him and grabbed at it, then pulled back his other leg to kick hard. 

“Now, now,” said a high voice. “You shouldn’t do that.” 

A second hand fastened onto his other ankle. Indy looked slowly 
up the pant legs, or better said, down them, as he hung head-down. 
He tried to make out the speaker. The contents of the pants swelled 
from a large knee to powerful hip to a clear stomach and a massive 


chest in a simple checkered shirt. A round face with short blond hair 
studied him curiously over a thick neck in the middle of broad 
shoulders. 

“Tm sorry,” said Indy hastily and let go of the pant leg. The giant 
showed no emotion, instead continued to hold his ankle like a farmer 
carrying an unruly fowl to the soup pot. 

“Let him go,” said the high voice. Indy moved his head and saw 
another blond head of hair, then the giant simply opened his hands 
and let him fall. 

Indy slumped onto the boards next to the well shaft and cursed 
quietly as he struggled back up. 

The blond hair was longer and belonged to a beautiful young 
woman who leaned over him, worried. “Is everything alright?” she 
asked. 

Indy nodded grimly. “Of course,” he said snappily. “Everything’s 
fine with my hearing, at least.” 


“What?” Her English had a clear accent. 

Indy pointed with a head movement at the giant who stood 
behind the woman. “I couldn’t believe that he had such a beautiful 
soprano,” he said. She laughed. “Gerald doesn’t speak very much. 
That’s why I trust him so much. At least, since Frederic...” Her 
expression darkened. 

“Unfortunately, he’s also a bit clumsy,” she added after a 
moment. 

“T noticed that,” Indy said and looked around again. As far as he 
could tell in the twilight, she wasn’t wearing the normal clothing of a 
farmer. She looked almost like one of his students. 


“What happened to Frederic?” he asked. 


“The Germans shot him,” she said. 

Indy placed a hand on her shoulder. “I’m sorry,” he said. “I 
should shut up.” She looked at him with a facade of calm. “We knew 
what we were facing,” she said bravely. 

“What do...” Indy leaned forward and studied her again. “Belgian 
resistance?” he asked, surprised. 

She nodded. “My name is Linda. Linda Leclerque.” 

“Youre a little young for this,” said Indy cautiously. 


She took his hand from her shoulder. “How old would I have to 
be in your opinion?” 


Indy laughed. “Touché. I should shut...” 

“Exactly,” she said and smiled. “Your manners leave something to 
be desired.” 

“What?” Indy laughed. “Forgive me. I’m Indiana Jones. Call me 
Indy.” 

“Indy,” she repeated with a charming accent. “As you wish. 

What brings you to our stricken land, Indy?” 

“The reports of a castle,” answered Indy drily. Her eyes widened, 
and she pulled back a little. 


“Then you aren’t a pilot?” she asked. 

Indy got up and carefully rubbed his bruises. “Certainly not,” he 
said crossly, pointing with a thumb over his shoulder. “I hate 
airplanes!” 

“We thought that an Air Force plane had crashed,” Linda 
explained. 

“The Germans were swarming around here all day as if the pilot 
had apparently escaped them, or so we thought.” 


“Where are the German soldiers?” 


“Gone,” she said. “They probably thought you were dead.” 

“No guards?” asked Indy. “Did I climb up this shaft for no 
reason?” 

“Maybe back near the wreck. We didn’t go check.” She studied 
him. 

“What happened to your pilot?” 

“No pilot,” he answered. “Just me and... oh, damn it.” He knelt 
down on the boards and stretched his head through the gap. After 
the fresh evening air, the stench in the cesspit was even worse. In the 
half-darkness he could see two pale faces turned expectantly 
upwards. 


“What happened?” asked Higgins. 
“Everything’s fine,” said Indy hastily. “We’re among friends.” 


Higgins snorted, enraged. “And you needed five minutes to figure 
that out?” 

“We're going to get you out,” said Indy, prudently ignoring the 
professor’s comment. He pulled his head back out. Linda looked at 
him questioningly. “But how?” he asked. 

She looked over at Gerard and said something indecipherable. 
The farmer leaned down, picked up a rope in the grass, and came 
over. The boards creaked and bent disquietingly as he moved onto 
the fountain cover. 

He lowered down the rope. From the splashing sounds in the 
cesspit, Indy assumed that Higgins and Brushguy had understood. 

“You aren't soldiers,” Linda stated. “And you really don’t act like 
spies. 

Who are you?” 

“Spirited amateurs,” answered Indy evasively. “That’s a long 
story, and we're still a bit too out in the open for my taste.” 


“How do you know about the castle?” she asked. 
“From the British Secret Service,” answered Indy with a measure 
of truth. 


“Then they sent you?” 

“You could say that,” Indy evaded her again. He looked around. 
The area of the crash site was hidden behind earthen walls and the 
small hill, and most of the country road also lay out of sight. He 
could see a small shed, a path to the forest’s edge, and a couple of 
fields. The brick well was covered with a thick layer of moss. 

“How did you even find us here?” he asked curiously. 

Linda smiled mysteriously and tapped her finger against her 
nose. She had a cute nose, Indy decided. That was probably why his 
answer was less curt than it would have been otherwise. 


“Thank you,” he simply murmured. 

She laughed. “I know the area. To tell the truth, I had to hide in 
there too once before.” She studied him, amused. “But not quite as 
deeply.” “Great,” said Indy. “How long does this smell last?” “A 
handful of baths,” she said compassionately. 


He rolled his eyes. 


“Tt also has its advantages,” she said laconically and shrugged her 
shoulders. “It keeps the men away.” 


“That really is an advantage,” murmured Indy. 


Near Ghent 
After a dreamless night 


A couple of hours and two baths later, Indy didn’t feel any cleaner, 
but all in all, their situation had drastically improved. Linda had 
brought them to a friendly family to whom they had told their story 
the best they could over an excellent dinner. After the second bath, 
they slept for a couple of hours. Despite the precarious situation, all 
three of them had immediately fallen asleep. In fact, the professor, 
Indy, and especially Brushguy carried the exhaustion of the last few 
days deep in their bones. The gray of the morning had already come 
when a cheerful and loud Linda Leclerque woke them from the much 
too short bunk beds that the Belgian family had let them use for the 
night. After a breakfast of flatbread, ham, and an odd beer, they left. 

It took a good hour and a several kilometer long walk in the cool 
fall air through a thick forest before Indy had shaken off the bleary 
tiredness. 

Probably out of consideration, Linda had spoken little with him 
or Higgins during the march. The rings around their eyes couldn’t 
have been hidden by any make-up in the world, at least not with real 
success. 


“Where are we actually going?” he asked as the forest lightened 
slightly again. 

The young woman smiled at him. “I thought you were never going 
to ask,” she said. 

Indy returned the smile. “Now I’ve asked,” he said. “How about 
an explanation?” 

“No problem,” said Linda and pointed at a group of tree-covered 
rocks that rose out of the forest a good mile in front of them. “Up 
there is where the quarry starts, and behind that we will find what 
you and your friends have come all this way for.” 

“The castle,” said Indy thoughtfully. 

“IT promised to lead you there,” Linda explained. “Between two 
baths, remember?” 

Indy stroked his freshly shaved chin, lost in thought. “No German 
patrols?” he asked. 

“Not on this side,” the Belgian explained quickly. “Frederic and I 
came here across the fields, and since then they’ve focused all of their 
efforts there. There’s barbed wire and small bunkers, they have dog 
patrols and at least two watch towers at the edge of the forest.” Linda 
stopped and pointed with her finger between two of the rocks. “The 
castle is almost directly beyond there, and for some reason the 
Germans completely avoided building fortifications in view of the 
village. And the land is impassible enough that it would be too much 
trouble to work on this side and build something into the rocks.” 

“At least you and your friend didn’t run into the same thing,” 
Indy said. 

“We should be careful.” 

“Of course,” said Linda seriously. “Last night I put a security 
measure in place. We're almost there.” 

One after another they climbed up the thin path to a small 
clearing between the saplings. The large oak trees around them 
created pleasant shadows, and between the large trunks they could 
see just enough to have a feeling of security. Here in the forest there 
was almost no underbrush, and if German soldiers were in the area, 
they at least weren’t in view. 

“A security measure?” asked Indy as their small group assembled 
in the clearing. Behind Higgins were only Brushguy and Gerard. The 
knave seemed to have found a friend in the silent farmer for 
whatever reasons, because the two men didn’t speak to each other-as 


if they could-but they stuck together and now and then shared a field 
flask in which there was probably a bit of water. For the first time 
since Indy had met Brushguy, the man didn’t look completely tense 
and lost, instead seeming to feel quite comfortable. Perhaps these 
surroundings were more familiar to him than anything else he had 
seen in the last few days. “Here,” said Linda, pulling the bush 
between the oak trees apart and dragging a bundle out. 

“What’s that?” 

“Clothing,” she said as she opened the bundle. “Costumes, to be 
exact.” “The actors!” said Higgins, who had stopped near Indy. 

“Last night I got a call from a family whose house lies on the road 
to the airfield. The theater people really were taken to the castle by 
the Germans.” She leaned forward and pulled out a roughly made 
cloak. “A friend of mine works in Ghent at the city theater, and last 
night he took a couple of things from their wardrobe. A truck driver 
brought them here early this morning.” 

“It appears that everyone in this country is in the resistance,” said 
Indy. 

Linda lowered the dress. Her expression darkened. “We have no 
other choice,” she said simply. 

No one answered. Finally she pointed at the bundle of clothing. 

“Look for something fitting in there. The Germans also recruited 
Belgian actors in Ghent as extras yesterday. With a gigantic helping 
of luck and even more insolence we might be able to get into the 
castle. We'll try to get in unnoticed, and if we ran into the Germans, 
we play dumb. The closer we get to the castle, the more they'll be 
expecting the extras.” 

“A crazy plan,” said Higgins, shaking his head. 

Indy nodded. “Crazy enough to work.” He _ shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Anyway, we have no other choice. Or does someone have 
another idea?” 

His companions remained silent. One because he hadn't 
understood a word, the second because he habitually didn’t say 
anything, and the third because he could produce no better idea. 

Linda nodded at him and picked up her dress. “If you would 
please turn around now, Sirs.” 


“Why are you still dragging that thing around with you?” asked Linda 
a quarter of an hour later as the five of them, dressed like a family of 
farmers from the Middle Ages, followed the trail between the rocks 
with trouble. 

Indy placed his hand on his whip, which he had rolled up and 
placed on his new belt. Somehow it didn’t quite match his outfit, but 
at first glance one could take him for a wagoner, and, at any rate, the 
whip stood out less than a gun. 

“That’s a long story,” he said. “It might come in handy.” 

“Can you use it then?” 

Indy prepared a self-conscious answer as he heard someone clear 
his throat behind him. Higgins winked at him. 

“Somewhat,” said Indy grimly. “We'll just have to see.” 

Higgins joined them. “How far is it now?” 

“That depends on what you mean,” answered Linda. “As soon as 
we're up between the rocks, we'll have a view of the whole terrain.” 

Indy looked up to the blue sky. The weather was beautiful, 
completely different from the British Isles, and it was nearly as warm 
as summer. He could see a flock of late birds. In a few days, the 
weather could turn and winter would set in, but it was as if nature 
had decided to give the people a last reprieve. Winters in war were 
especially hard, because the limited supplies were used in this 
senseless fight or plundered by the soldiers from one country or 
another. He wondered how the Germans thought they could make a 
point by bombing 

London and other cities. In the United States, the war in Europe 
was still far away, but he knew his government well enough to know 
that it was only a question of time before the USA would get 
involved. Next winter could very well see a war that would stretch 
across half the world, and who knew what would happen then. He 
thought of the battlefields of the Western Front and Verdun, which 
he connected with several very dark memories. Some time ago he 
had heard that they were still digging up and collecting the bones of 
the dead from the Great War, and that every year a couple of farmers 
or drivers died when a plow or a wagon hit a mine or grenade, which 
rose the surface every winter. Back then, airplanes and tanks had still 
been a nearly exotic sight on the battlefield. The death mills of 
Verdun had been driven by human force, by knives and bayonets, 


flamethrowers and horses, and finally machine guns and poisonous 
gas, but the battlefields of this war were controlled by the tireless 
strength of combustion engines. 

Indy had heard about how the German war machine had cut 
through the Polish cavalry in 1939, and he had just experienced a 
bombing in London. 

The war had only just set into motion and it hadn’t yet quite 
gained the vision that would make it on par with the Great War, but 
it was only a matter of weeks or days. 

“You look so angry,” said Linda, who walked 

near him and studied him curiously. “What are you thinking 
about?” 

“Stupidity,” said Indy after a short pause. “Sometimes it seems to 
me as if the whole world has gone mad. Around us, they're gearing 
up for a huge massacre. Searching for one of the Knights of the 
Round Table in a fake castle, that seems almost sensible to me.” 

She looked at him with wide eyes. “You really believe it,” she said 
disbelievingly. “Last night I thought that it was a type of code. I 
assumed that this was about some type of political prisoner and that 
your government had decided that it was too dangerous to let us in 
on it.” 

“Did I make that sort of impression on you?” asked Indy. “’m 
SOITy. 

I was tired, and I probably said a lot of nonsense.” 

“Now youre speaking nonsense,” said the young woman 
energetically. “A Knight of the Round Table, that’s madness.” 

“Ask Brushguy,” Indy answered shortly. “Or ask Higgins. None of 
us work for the government.” He laughed. “At least they don’t pay 
us.” 

Linda stopped and held tightly to his sleeve. “Listen, a good 
friend of mine has already died because of this thing, and it could be 
that none of us will survive the day. I won’t risk the life of my friend 
as well as my own for some nonsense.” 

“Tt isn’t nonsense,” answered Indy. Her gaze didn’t move from his 
face, and her eyes were disturbingly clear and bright. She suddenly 
looked older than she really was. “If you ask me, Linda,” he said, 

“you could risk your life for much worse battles.” 

“Than for a Knight of the Round Table?” she asked with slight 
derision. He held her gaze, and finally she nodded and indulged him 


with a shrug. 

“Well then,” she said after a while. “Convince me. Even if the 
Germans really have a well-preserved knight in their hands, what 
importance is that to the war?” 

“No idea,” answered Indy honestly. “Maybe it isn’t important. Or 
it’s only important for the Germans because they’re insane.” He 
threw her a glance. “But perhaps their prisoner will decide the war.” 


“Nonsense,” repeated Linda with calm conviction. 

Indy kicked at a rock. The forest path turned into a small beaten 
trail between overgrown limestone, and they approached the place 
where they could see out over the quarry. “Maybe yourre right,” he 
said thoughtfully. “I might have lost my sense of proportion. This 
isn’t the first time that I’ve searched for obscure relics of the past and 
become entangled in unbelievable stories. Several times, I’ve 
experienced powers being unleashed that seem to have no place in 
our modern world.” 

“So there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in my philosophy,” said Linda. “But my name isn’t Horatio, and this 
isn’t a performance of Hamlet.” 


“Who knew,” murmured Indy, tugging at his rough shirt. 

Linda ignored his remark. “I saw the German tanks,” she said, 
“and I’ve heard reports about how the Wehrmacht treats any 
resistance. The war won't be fought by knights, and no magical 
sword could be worse than a load of German bombs falling on an 
inhabited city. If God’s fury really plays a role in our time, then it has 
already fallen over Spain, Poland, and France, and it may yet reach 
England and Germany.” She gazed back at him with deep 
seriousness. “And maybe your homeland too, Indiana.” 

“Maybe,” he said. “I’m not a soldier, and I want nothing to do 
with bombs. Every person tries to do what they can, and I am here 
instead of building weapons in a factory or placing bombs beneath 
the wings of an airplane.” “We can’t always choose,” she warned him. 


Indy answered with a shrug. “Well, at least we can try, Linda.” 

She remained silent. The sun now stood very high and glowed in 
their faces, and a couple of white clouds moved in. The fine rubble 
creaked beneath their boots as they continued on, but otherwise it 


was completely silent. The underbrush grew thicker again, and 
between the rocks, a couple of small trees had taken root in the 
niches protected from the wind. Indy let his gaze slide through the 
underbrush and listened to the calling of birds, but most of the birds 
seemed to have migrated to warmer, calmer climates. 

Suddenly, he had the feeling that it was just too calm around 
them. He stopped, knelt down, and reached to his rope belt as he 
studied the bushes out of the corners of his eyes. 

Linda stopped as the other three simply continued on. 

“Well, didn’t your mother teach you how to tie a good knot?” 
asked Linda finally. 

“The knot is fine,” said Indy as he got up again. He leaned 
towards her, grabbed her shoulders, and pulled her over. She studied 
him, half shocked, half amused, and also a little disappointed. 

“Quiet,” said Indy in a lowered voice. “There’s someone between 
the bushes up ahead. Don’t look!” 

Her eyes jerked, but then returned back to his face. She pulled 
closer so that they looked to their observers like a couple hastily 
exchanging a hug. 

“Germans?” she asked fearfully. 


“Probably,” said Indy. “We need to tell the others.” 


“Should we run?” 

Indy looked around. The path barely had room for more than one 
of them at a time, and although the terrain was confusing, there was 
no chance to escape. “No chance,” he said forcefully. “Let’s go for 
broke. I don’t want to have dragged this costume around with me for 
nothing.” 

Linda looked around. Finally, she nodded. Her face showed no 
fear, but he could feel that she was shaking. 

“We should go,” he said. Higgins and the two other men had 
stopped several steps ahead and looked back to them. Hand in hand, 
they continued on. “The Germans will never fall for this,” Linda 
whispered to him. 

“We're still too far away from the castle, and we’re going in the 
wrong direction.” Indy grinned humorlessly. “We just have to look 
exhausted and dumb enough,” he said. “Let Brushguy talk if they ask 
us questions. 


He'll convince them because he really never lies.” 

She studied him doubtfully. “I should have known,” she said 
bitterly. “How could I have thought that the Germans wouldn’t put 
guards on this side?” “Don’t be too hard on yourself,” said Indy, 
moving away from her. She nodded at him and went over to Gerard, 
who she linked arms with. 

Indy went to Higgins. “Act like I just told you a joke,” he said to 
him. 

Higgins immediately understood. He blinked. “A good one?” 

“Just do it,” Indy hissed at him. 

Higgins laughed shrilly and surprisingly believably. “Visitors?” he 
said in between. 

“Hmmm,” said Indy. “Tell Brushguy the joke, and tell him that he 
should tell the Germans if it comes to that.” He waved at Higgins. 
“We'll leave it to him to make them like us.” 

“T understand,” said Higgins. “That will be close, Indy.” 

“T can’t think of anything else,” answered Indy sullenly. “They'll 
find us here as easily as fleas on a dog with hair loss.” 

Higgins laughed again, this time somewhat less convincingly, and 
waved over Brushguy. As he spoke with the knave, Indy threw a 
glance at Linda. The young woman nodded imperceptibly, and 
Gerard looked at him, his face motionless. 

In the next moment, chaos broke out around them. “Halt!” called 
a voice, and they heard the metallic click of safeties being taken off. 

“Hands up, and don’t move,” said another voice in French with a 
terrible accent. Linda was about to obey when she met Indy’s gaze. 
Higgins elbowed Brushguy in the side. The slave stepped forward 
obediently and said something completely incomprehensible in the 
direction of the bushes. 

“Hands up,” the first voice now called, and his accent wasn’t 
much better. A steel helmet rose up out of one of the bushes, and a 
face appeared that didn’t look any less nervous than Indy felt, and a 
Wehrmacht carbine, which was pointed straight at them. Indy raised 
his hands. The others did so as well, finally also Brushguy, who was 
probably not just the only one who hadn’t understood the command, 
but also who didn’t know what a gun was. 

Indy felt hot and cold at the same time as he thought about the 
possible consequences. Hopefully Higgins had enough time before to 
tell the knave what was happening. 


Meanwhile, the knave continued to talk nonsense for everyone 
except for possibly Higgins, and even he didn’t look as if he could 
follow the Welsh. The bushes split and two other soldiers appeared, 
also armed with carbines and wearing Wehrmacht uniforms. None of 
the three men seemed to be officers, and all three looked so young 
and unsure that they certainly weren’t yet shaving with a fighting 
knife. Indy tensed a little and saw out of the corner of his eyes that 
Linda was also breathing somewhat more calmly. 

Notable about these three brave warriors was that they were 
carrying two dead hares, which two of them had tossed over their 
shoulders and tied on. The two animals looked as if they had only 
recently suffered this fate. 

Indy allowed himself a grin. 

“No one move,” growled the first of the three soldiers and 
remained standing on the path. Brushguy answered with a forceful 
swarm of words, which, despite the fact that he couldn’t understand 
anything, were clearly insults, and the soldier answered by pointing 
the muzzle of his weapon at the knave’s nose, causing him to pull 
back. Indy took two steps forward, which immediately made three 
guns point in his direction, and stopped between Brushguy and 
Linda. 

“Stop there,” called the second soldier 

and leaned forward to stare searchingly into his face. 
“Understand?” 

Indy answered with a sentence in a native Central American 
language that was the beginning of a cannibalistic recipe. Linda 
threw him a dark glance while Higgins had to stifle a smile. The three 
soldiers threw an uncertain glance around and put their heads 
together. Quiet murmurs and a couple of shreds of words reached 
them. “Lieutenant” was one of them, 

“court martial” another. 

“T think they’ve been saved,” Indy said quietly to Linda. 


“How do you mean that?” asked Linda quietly. 

Indy grinned. “This could never be a German patrol,” he said in 
terribly broken English. “These three heroes came out to improve the 
menu.” 

“The two hares,” the young woman realized. “That won't help us.” 
Indy eyed the three soldiers who were still involved in their heavy 


discussion, two so much that they had lowered their weapons. They 
barely paid any attention to their five prisoners, they were so busy 
talking. “I think it will,” he countered. “An officer would have bust 
our chops long ago, but these three here don’t even know what to do 
with us. I think...” 

The third soldier, a slight type with short hair who seemed to be 
the most eager, looked at him and raised his gun. “Shut up,” he 
called in French. Indy doubted that the man knew any more than 
this command and maybe a few swear words. Apparently the three 
soldiers had decided, because one of them put down his weapon and 
approached as the other two aimed their guns and gave him cover. 
The Germans searched Gerard and Brushguy for weapons, then Indy 
as well. He briefly tugged at the whip but left it at his belt. 
Eventually, he threw a glance at Higgins and then studied Linda 
extensively. After a moment, her face turned red, and the three 
Germans grinned like schoolboys. 

“No weapons,” said the soldier in German. He went back over 
towards Brushguy, who he had obviously accepted as the spokesman, 
and asked: “Who are you?” 


Brushguy’s answer sounded polite but told them nothing. 

“What are you looking for here?” As no reaction came, the man 
tried it in French, but his knowledge of French was as far from the 
present as Brushguy’s, which could have given a reason for his 
ignorance. 

Brushguy asked a question, recognizable only by the tone, and 
Higgins’ 

face suddenly looked cheerful. “They don’t understand a word,” 
said the soldier in German and turned, shrugging, to his comrades. 
“What do we do now?” 

The two others approached. “They look like the actors who were 
brought into the castle yesterday,” one of them stated. Indy 
attempted to make an expressionless and foolish face as he was 
celebrating inside. They probably could have overpowered these 
three naive boys in hand-to-hand combat, but everything was going 
just as they had hoped. With a little luck, they could turn this 
deadlock completely in their favor. 

“What should we do with them?” asked the other, the anxious 
soldier with short hair who was the only one who didn’t seem to have 


had luck hunting. “We can’t take them back with us,” said the one 
who had spoken to Brushguy, jerked his sunglasses into place. “The 
Leutnant will ask us where we caught them, and then itll be our 
turn.” 

“Are you just going to let them go?” asked the excited man with 
an odd expression, and Indy suddenly felt uneasy. 

“We can’t shoot them at any rate,” answered the third soldier 
behind them. 

“They can’t tell anyone about it,” answered the one with the 
glasses, making a dismissive hand movement. “And no one will ask. 
We just say that we caught them at the post.” He grinned, 
unabashed. “Maybe we'll even get a promotion.” 

“T don’t know,” said his overexcited comrade doubtfully. The 
third in the group nodded his head and raised his weapon. 

“Go,” he said in French, gesticulating with the muzzle of his gun 
at Brushguy. “Let’s go.” 

The other two soldiers didn’t object. Indy and Linda exchanged a 
hasty glance, then they agreeably started to move and followed the 
German. 

Indy looked back once more at the two other soldiers and 
wondered whether this risk might be too great. There was a tingling 
between his shoulder blades, but the tension left after the first few 
steps. He looked to the side and nodded encouragingly at Linda. The 
young woman answered with a brave smile, but he could see that she 
didn’t feel that comfortable in her own skin. 

In the next moment they turned around the rocks which hid the 
quarry from view, and the castle and the rest of the terrain lay before 
them as if on a platter. 


A quarry 
Three miles inland 
Midday 


The castle had a four-sided floor plan and was surrounded by an 
outer wall, which was really no more than an earthen wall with 
wooden beams and supports that formed the inner shore of an 
almost completely dry moat. It also had an inner, massive defensive 
wall that was made of large blocks of stone and only perfunctorily 
plastered. The corners of the walls were formed by high, square 
watchtowers that were covered by flat wooden roofs. On the side that 
faced away from them, one of the watchtowers was combined with a 
low, but large rotunda, which also had small windows looking out 
into the courtyard. In the courtyard, protected by the defensive wall, 
were stables and small huts with shingled roofs, the same as atop the 
watchtowers. From their high position they could look out across 
nearly the entire courtyard, paved with plaster tiles. In front of the 
stable stood a massive fountain. The drawbridge reached to a pier in 
the middle of the moat, which grew wider near the gate and turned 
into a small pond near the paved road. The earth wall turned into a 
firm wall near the gate and was covered with fixtures to either side of 
the door. In front of the wall, especially in front of the road, were 


simple huts with straw roofs and wooden walls, most of them open 
and with open fires. Only one or two brick fireplaces could be seen. 
Livestock carts and other wagons stood around, a few bales of hay 
completed the impression of an already completed harvest, and a 
couple of soldiers in chain mail shirts with simple lances stood in the 
shadow of a wall and looked out over the road. 

All in all, the five prisoners and their guards were offered an 
image of contemplative peace and unshakable joy. In the fresh air, 
the image seemed almost perfect from this distance, and so it was 
effective. Brushguy in particular had an expression that was an odd 
mixture of bewildered joy and unconcealed distrust. Linda, who had 
already seen this castle before during its development, even if at 
night and in the hectically dancing light of searchlights, was amazed 
by the speed and thoroughness with which the Germans had 
perfected their work and searched for traces of construction workers, 
as Higgins and Indy just shook their heads silently. 

“Forward,” said one of their hosts in broken French, shoving 
Brushguy with his gun. The push wasn’t hard enough to tear the 
knave out of his trance, but he started to move nevertheless. Indy 
threw a glance at the others and followed Brushguy. One after 
another they walked down a small path, looping tightly down the 
karstic cliff into the quarry. As they grew closer, they lost sight of the 
inner courtyard, and as they left trees and underbrush behind them, 
other things that the Germans had built came into view, hidden 
between the plants and beneath the rocks in the old quarry. 

The Germans had apparently set off several explosions at the 
beginning of their work, because there were a few fresh scars in the 
vegetation on the cliff, and several large chunks of rock from the wall 
made the terrain look like a confusing play area for an angry troll, 
who had freely spread limestone and sand to the road. 

But in fact, the entire area was very alive and thickly populated by 
that odd species of human that was accustomed to uniforms and 
guns. 

Beneath the cliff and between large blocks of stone hid bunkers 
made of rock, sand bags marked defensive positions and machine 
gun nests, and near the road, Indy could see the outline of cannons 
beneath earth-covered camouflage nets. Soldiers sat, stood, or laid 
between the rocks, barbed wire blocked most of the ways into the 
area, aside from the paths where sentries stood. The uniforms were 


Wehrmacht without exception, not the long black leather jackets of 
the SS or Gestapo, and despite the weaponry, the scene made a tired 
and calm impression. 

“They are posted so that they can’t be seen from the castle,” 
Higgins mouthed to Indy. 

Indy threw a glance at the guards and nodded. “How do we get 
back out of here?” asked Higgins. 

Indy grinned with acted confidence. “One thing at a time,” he 
said. 

One of the Germans threw him a glance, and he hastily 
murmured an Indian prayer for the dead. It was for a warrior who 
had fallen in battle, and Higgins, who understood the dialect, 
frowned. 

“IT wonder whether they laid mines here,” he said with a sour 
expression. 

“Not here,” Indy replied, whispering. “Probably out in the forest.” 

The Germans stopped and discussed in quiet voices, then one of 
them, the overexcited one, collected the kill and vanished with the 
hares between the rocks. 

The other two pointed their guns at an area between the two 
rocks. 

“There we go,” Indy whispered to Linda. “They’re going to tell the 
officer that they caught us here near their post. The man with the 
hares will stay back, supposedly at his post, and his two comrades 
will dutifully deliver us like an envelope addressed to the wrong 
person.” 

Linda threw him a skeptical glance. The path had meanwhile 
become a bit wider so that they could walk alongside each other, and 
the two Germans no longer looked at their prisoners as often. They 
probably felt safe, because even if Indy and his companions tried to 
flee, they wouldn’t get far in the middle of the camouflaged German 
base. 


“How do you know that?” she finally asked. 
Indy grinned broadly and thought regretfully about the hares. 
“Because I would have done the same.” 


“You were a soldier?” 


His grin vanished as quickly as it had come. “That was long ago,” 
he said. “Not very far from here.” 


Her eyes widened. “The Western Front,” she said. 

He nodded with an expressionless face. “I was young,” he said. 

“Everyone makes at least one terrible mistake.” 

Before she could answer, their guards stopped. An officer had 
come out of the foxhole and stood in their way. Indy didn’t take the 
trouble to follow the rapid-fire exchange of words. The positions and 
expressions of the soldiers said enough. The officer, who didn’t 
completely buy their story, studied the small group penetratingly. 
Indy made his dumbest expression, and out of his companions, 
Linda looked the most alert-the others, for different reasons, weren’t 
in a position that made them feel threatened. For a moment, the 
officer measured Gerard and Brushguy with a thoughtful glance, 
stared at Higgins, and shrugged his shoulders. For a loud minute the 
two soldiers argued, probably under one of the pretexts that were at 
least slightly familiar for every army in the world at any time, that he 
couldn’t prove their supposed offence. Soldiers and officer alike 
ignored the five prisoners as the reprimand continued, and Indy 
looked around and tried to gauge the positions of the guards along 
the path. 

“Take these pitiful 

creatures to the castle,” the officer finally ordered and quickly 
vanished back into his foxhole, which was probably a little cooler 
than the air between the rocks. The two soldiers exchanged a 
meaningful glance and ordered their prisoners to start moving again 
with a silent wave. 

From a distance, the fortified castle had seemed thoroughly solid, 
but now, as they got closer, they saw the countless places where the 
builders hadn’t yet finished and the patchwork where massive gaps 
had been concealed. Several camouflage nets and a couple of tarps 
lay in stylistic inconsistency over the completely empty stables to the 
right of the main door, and it smelled of paint. Beams of wood were 
stacked near the gate, beyond which was more building material, and 
a few hay bales also stood there, completely out of place. 

“What a pretty mess,” murmured Indy 

to Higgins as they trotted on between the soldiers. 


“Why didn’t they just occupy the ruins of a village or a museum? 
Along the Rhine and in France there are more than enough.” 

Indy shrugged his shoulders. “Secretiveness, paranoia, insanity, 
how should I know.” He studied the buildings. “They seem to have 
been shirking their homework in history class.” 

Higgins nodded. “At least until a couple of days ago they were just 
copying and building some historical structure without any real plan. 
The stables are like ones I saw in Brittany, and the castle seems a bit 
more Spanish than Scottish.” He threw a quick glance at the German 
soldiers, who seemed to be taking no notice of the murmured 
conversation, instead still seemed to be glad that their rabbit hunt 
had gone unnoticed and their prey was safe. Indy thought about his 
empty stomach and pulled a grim face. 


“Until a couple of days ago?” he repeated, looking at Higgins. 

The professor nodded to the fortress and the turrets. “Look at the 
walls, Indiana. They’ve started rebuilding everything consistently 
and out of the same stone. And the drawbridge was also traded out.” 

Indy nodded. The thick, rough beams and boards of a completely 
failed pseudo Middle Ages drawbridge lay half in the moat, several 
ropes were already fastened there that connected to a crank on the 
other shore. 

The drawbridge towards which they were now lead looked 
completely convincing, with the right shade of wood and traces of 
hoof tracks. 

“The soldiers got expert help,” Indy said. “I’m just wondering who 
from.” 

The drawbridge rang hollowly beneath the soldiers’ boots. Indy 
looked back at the others. Linda was a little pale, while there was no 
trace of emotion in Gerard, and Brushguy seemed to be a man who 
was watching, agonized, as someone showed him a falsified image. 
Slowly they walked through the arched doorway. Indy, who was 
looking around to all sides, stumbled over a loose board and fell 
against a crate. The Germans watched distrustfully as he gesticulated 
and murmured Native American prayers, struggling back up. As he 
went back over to Higgins, he looked sullen and lifted his hand. A 
dark brown smear covered the surface of his hand. 

“The paint wasn’t dry yet,” he murmured to the professor. 


“Whoever’s teaching the Germans history now, he still has a lot of 
work to do.” 

Higgins nodded, amused. Now that the immediate danger 
seemed to have passed, the historian could really enjoy the adventure 
again. The unrestrained dilettantism with which the Germans had 
designed the fortress couldn’t have detracted from his mood. He was 
probably one of the blessed contemporaries who could take 
boundless joy from the incompetence of others. All in all, the inside 
of the fortress was more carefully designed than the outside, and the 
few remaining workspaces were very different from the large 
building sites on the outside of the castle walls. The sand in the caulk 
of the cobblestones was much too bright and fresh, and the group 
could see three soldiers clothed in rags, yet with flawless posture, 
gathered the few horse turds that seemed to have accidentally made 
it there, Teutonic thoroughness on display-yet a display that would 
have been completely out of place in the Middle Ages. 

Their original guards had remained back in the half darkness of 
the arched door, possibly because their Wehrmacht uniforms, 
although buttoned to the letter of the law, wouldn’t completely match 
the clothing within the courtyard. Their new companions were 
strong figures who carried heavy lances that they probably couldn’t 
use, but still weren’t to be underestimated. In fact, they had the type 
of hardened faces that seemed to say they could break a bone like a 
blade of grass. The three men also had no difficulty wearing their 
much too heavy chain mail shirts, while Indy had meanwhile broken 
a sweat in his costume. The sun had reached its highest point, and 
despite the fact that it was fall, the village was bathed in heat- 
assuming that the Germans weren’t heating the village with an oil 
burner in order to conceal the time of year as well. 

They were finally taken to a dark, comfortably cool stairwell and 
shortly into a large hall, where a banquet was obviously being 
prepared. 

Several inadequately clothed German soldiers moved to start a 
fire over which a suckling pig hung on a long spit. On the wall hug 
decorative tapestries, which had probably been stolen (or 
“confiscated”, in war German) from Belgian and French museums, 
and several long lances, shields, axes, and clubs, covered with 
conspicuous signs of age, hung on the walls, which looked 
deceptively like roughly hewn stone blocks. Behind an improvised 


curtain, the Germans had built a wooden stage on which a handful of 
rather lost-looking actors stood, their posture making it clear that 
here they were more props than actors. 

Higgins nodded pointedly at Indy. “Our friends from Aberdeen,” 
he murmured. 

Indy nodded. Opposite the stage stood a u-shaped feast table, at 
the head of which were placed several chairs that looked like thrones, 
complete with especially high and wide backrests. Behind that, more 
banners were stretched out that the Germans must have borrowed 
from the descriptions in a third-class romance novel. The coat of 
arms upon them would have made any honorable heraldist mildly ill. 
Apparently the Germans’ expert helper hadn’t yet been able to check 
every corner of this multidimensional set. 

In that exact moment, more men scurried in, clinking and 
clattering like a sack full of porcelain and empty tin cans with their 
chainmail and weapons. They had cloth bundles over their shoulders 
and hastily started to take the embarrassing blunders off of the wall. 
Indy nodded grimly. 

Meanwhile, the others had finally lit the pile of wood. With the 
help of the spirits that were now discreetly hidden. 

“Go, go,” growled one of their guards, pushing Indy towards the 
group of extras who stood around in front of the stage and obviously 
didn’t know what the guards expected from them. Higgins and the 
others followed, and the guards moved away and took up positions 
along the wall, throwing threatening glances at the lost-looking 
actors. 

Indy looked around again, this time more thoroughly. “This looks 
like a Hollywood production of Hamlet.” 

“Great,” answered Higgins drily. “At the end of Hamlet, one of the 
main characters dies from a poisoned stab.” He pointed at one of the 
soldiers. “And they look like they mean to exaggerate realism.” 

“Of course,” Indy said, nudging Higgins with his elbow. “Watch 
out. 

One of the extras is coming towards us.” 

The beefy man, obviously a Belgian, stopped in front of them. 
Indy suddenly wondered whether there could also be collaborators 
among the extras. If this man blew their cover, then the Germans 
would throw them all into one of the papier-maché dungeons before 
they could do anything about it. It would be bitter to fail so near the 


goal, because this hall allowed no other conclusion than that the 
farce would soon take place, and it was clear who the guest of honor 
would be. 

The man’s eyes studied Higgins and then met Indy’s gaze for a 
long time, but then he suddenly looked past him, and his broad face 
lit up. Indy turned around and looked at Linda and Gerard, who had 
arrived unnoticed. 

The two men greeted each other with a handshake. 

“Phillipe is one of us,” explained Linda, who had noticed Indy’s 
distrustful gaze, and laid her hand on his upper arm. “He isn’t a 
threat.” 

Higgins threw a glance at the German soldiers standing next to 
the wall and snorted dismissively. 


Indy ignored him. “How many of you are here?” he asked. 

“Only two,” answered Phillipe in clumsy English. “We work in the 
theater’s prop department. The krauts accidentally brought us 
along.” A grin spread across his broad face. “And now we are... ah, 
extras?” 

“Exactly right,” said Indy against his better judgment. “It seems 
as if we could all make a career of it.” 

Three pairs of eyes studied him, amazed. Higgins, who wasn’t 
even looking at Indy, just shook his head silently. 

“As leads,” Indy explained grimly. “Sooner or later, everyone here 
will be paying attention to us. The only advantage we have lies in 
being able to choose the right time to act.” 

“The moment of surprise,” Higgins remarked sarcastically and 
looked pointedly over at the German guards. “Has already 
compensated for lack of numbers. At least several of my colleagues 
claim that.” He sighed. “I have never trusted contemporary reports.” 

“An odd position for a historian,” answered Indy, grinning. 

“Phillipe, Linda will explain why we're here, and let your friends 
know. 

We should try to gather some weapons in secret and distribute 
them.” 

“And then?” asked Higgins curiously. 

“We wait,” answered Indy, pointing at the suckling pig, which was 
meanwhile showing the first signs of a reddish blush. As cooks, the 
soldiers weren’t that impressive. Indy wondered in passing what had 


become of the hares. “That looks like a feast, and I think we know 
who the guest of honor will be. As soon as Lancelot shows up, we 
take the first chance we get and get out of here.” “An excellent plan,” 
said Higgins knowingly. “Worthy of the tactical genius of a 
Napoleon.” Linda and the two other men looked at him as if he had 
lost his mind. The professor smiled. “I mean the later Bonaparte, 
around the time of 
Waterloo.” 


“Do you have a better idea?” Indy snapped. 

Higgins spread out his hands. “We could give up. No?” The faces 
of his companions spoke volumes. He nodded. “Okay. We’ll do this 
your way, Indiana.” Indy studied the feast table and tried to figure 
out the seating arrangements. “Explain to Brushguy what’s 
happening. He should try to get to Lancelot and give him a signal. He 
has to make it clear to him that these aren’t his friends and warn 
him. When we get started, it will cause a huge commotion, and we 
will be in too much a hurry for lengthy explanations.” 

“Tll be in too much of a hurry,” Higgins emphasized. “Or is there 
someone else here who can speak Old Welsh?” 

Indy rolled his eyes silently. “Hurry up, professor. The pig won’t 
be ready until tomorrow if they keep this up, but the dance could 
start at any moment.” Linda nodded at Phillipe, and the two Belgians 
vanished into the chaos around the stage. Indy thoughtfully studied 
the large curtain that hung from the ceiling on improvised ropes and 
the boards on the stage, which lay only loosely across large beams. 
Here his practiced eyes saw several appealing chances to cause 
confusion. 

“T have an idea of how we can escape,” said Linda to him after 
Higgins had taken Brushguy aside and hastily spoke with the knave. 

Indy looked at her. “Out with it,” he said with a wry smile. “Even 
if I have everything here under control, I welcome any suggestions.” 

She smiled back. The tension in her face had subsided somewhat. 

Indy was secretly amazed by the young woman. In the last few 
hours, she had fallen even more deeply into something that she must 
still think were the unbelievable concoctions of a madman. She was 
falling just as deeply into mortal peril, and she remained calm 
anyway. The war had changed her life forever, even though it had 
only just begun. 


“T played here often as a child,” she explained. “At the quarry, I 
mean, before the Germans built this thing here. Directly beneath 
us...” 

“Excuse me,” said a rough voice in blood-curdling French. “May I 
ask what you're doing here?” 

Linda turned ashen. Indy held her tightly by the shoulder, 
breathed in deeply, and turned around, balling the other hand into a 
fist. 

Later he asked himself what he had really expected. His gaze was 
directed to where he would expect to see the sharp, stubble-covered 
chin of a massive German soldier armed to the teeth, barely 
recognizable in the shadow of a large steel helmet. Instead, he found 
himself looking at nothing, and only upon second glance did he 
noticed the weedy man, a good head shorter than him, who stood 
before him, legs spread, with fists at his hips, staring at him 
challengingly. “What?” asked Indy, confused. 

“What are you doing here?” repeated the rough voice, which 
really didn’t fit in with the costumed prisoner. The effect was similar 
to the performance of a third-class ventriloquist, and Indy’s eyes 
searched unwillingly over the outline of the small chested figure 
beneath the head of its owner. 

“Don’t gawk at me like that,” yelled the short man, who 
undoubtedly belonged with this completely out of place barrack-yard 
voice. Indy blinked, confused, and in the next moment he recognized 
from the costume that he was dealing with one of the Scottish actors. 
He was too baffled to say anything, and noticed gratefully that 
Higgins had stepped to his side. 

The professor studied the actor from above, and Indy recognized, 
confused, that this was his first meeting in a long time with a man 
much shorter than Higgins. 

“lve never seen any of you here before,” said the actor, who 
seemed to have been thrown off by their silent glances. “Tell your 
henchmen that we won’t be deceived. We can recognize a damn 
Kraut from three miles away.” He nodded heavily. “In the dark!” 

Higgins started off on him in Welsh before anyone else came to 
object. It took barely two minutes, and with every word he got a little 
closer to his adversary, and then his incomprehensible tirade 
suddenly ended. The weedy actor had turned bright red and his 
entire body shook. He turned wordlessly and strutted away, a fourth- 


class exit that was hampered by the fact that the actor nearly 
stumbled over the hem of his own robe. Higgins nodded briefly to 
Linda and Indy and turned around. 

Indy watched the professor, whose posture made it seem as if he 
had just swallowed a vertical lance. “My goodness,” he said. 


“What did he say to him?” Linda inquired curiously. 

“Something rather unpleasant,” Indy guessed. “How is the escape 
route coming?” 

Before Linda could answer, they were again interrupted, this time 
by the tinny, blaring sounds of various fanfares, probably being 
attempted by a couple of amateur musicians out on the wall. 

“Oh,” said Indy, pushing Linda into the shadow of a pillar on 
which another curtain had been hung. “They are coming to the play; 
I must be idle.” 


“What?” 


“Hamlet,” said Indy. “Relax, it’s starting.” 

The costumed Wehrmacht soldiers took up their positions as 
much as the weight of their chain mail shirts would allow, and a 
many-headed crowd stepped through the swinging doors at the other 
end of the hall. The odd procession was led by a couple of soldiers 
posing as lackeys, behind whom followed a small group of very 
differently-clothed men, and finally another crowd of more soldiers, 
who could briefly be described as court drudges. 

The clothing of all involved varied in color, form, and era, from 
the reasonable to the absurd. One or two of the more inept Germans 
even wore glasses, and most had put together capes and garments 
without considering whether they matched historically or not. 

Even so, the small group that was walking together in the middle 
of the general hustle had really gone to a lot of trouble. Indy spied a 
bald, thick-necked man with that upright posture which pointed to 
either spine problems or descent from a Prussian officer family, and 
guessed from the slightly pained expression on his face that he was 
the commanding officer of this Wehrmacht unit that had become 
entangled in this charade. The man next to him towered over the not 
exactly short officer by nearly a head and reminded him more of a 
Kodiak bear than a simple man. His posture was just as upright as 


that of the German, but certainly not as tensed, and his calm 
movements radiated a nearly kingly composure. Only upon looking 
closer did Indy realize that the gigantic man was obviously injured 
and that his movements were a result of that. 

He hastily looked around for Brushguy. The knave stood behind 
Higgins and stared at the giant, stunned. Hope and terror appeared 
in quick succession on his face. Indy looked at Higgins and turned 
his chin towards the knave. The professor understood immediately. 
He jerked up onto his toes, whispered something to Brushguy, and, 
when he didn’t react, rammed his elbow into his belly. Apparently, 
his bones were especially sharp and hard, at least Brushguy flinched 
like a man who had been dragged out of a dream, and rubbed his 
belly. Higgins turned him hastily to the side, and the knave turned 
around and hid his face with the hood of his cloak, just before his 
master passed by without noticing him. 

Indy breathed out. In the next moment, his heart stopped, and he 
pressed himself into the shadows of the pillars. Between the German 
officer and the knight had appeared another man, not as large or tall 
as his companions, but with no less of an aristocratic demeanor. His 
robe was flawless and perfectly fit the time period in which the 
Knights of the Round Table had lived, and he spoke calmly with the 
knight in a language that Indy could understand just enough of to 
place. His entire appearance was that of a Frenchman, and his 
gestures furthered this impression, but Indy didn’t have to see all of 
these small details to be sure where this man was from and who he 
was. 


It was impossible! 

“What’s wrong?” Linda hissed at him. “You look like you just saw 
a ghost.” Indy suppressed a smile. “Do you see that stuffed shirt 
between the two tall fellows?” 

“Next to Lancelot?” asked Linda in a tone as if nothing was more 
natural than meeting a living knight of the Round Table at a 
Wehrmacht soiree, damaged, but in remarkably good condition for 
his age, and as if there was no doubt regarding the blond giant’s 
identity. Her eyes had the same knowing glimmer that made Indy 
incredibly uncomfortable whenever he noticed it in a woman’s eyes. 


“Next to him!” he stressed. “I know that man.” 


Linda studied the Frenchman with a disinterested glance. “And?” 
Indy shook his head. “But he’s dead!” 


She stared at him. “He looks rather alive. To me at least.” 

“Listen, just because a knight of the Round Table is running 
around here doesn’t mean that you have to think everything’s 
possible,” growled Indy, furious. “That’s Belloq! I saw him die-or not 
really-I saw what was left of him, at least-which was nothing...” He 
remained silent and considered for a moment what his stammering 
must sound like. 

“You're talking like a drunk,” Linda said, giving him his answer. 
“Did you see it or not?” 

“T had to look away for a moment,” answered Indy dourly, pulling 
back behind the pillar. Hastily he gave her a short description of the 
massacre that had followed the opening of the Ark of the Covenant. 
“T heard the screams and I saw the dust hanging in the air. It was a 
flat surface, no cover, and there was no one to be seen but us.” 


“Us?” 

He ignored the follow-up question. “No human could have run 
fast enough to get away, and Belloq was standing directly behind the 
Ark. And no human could have run while screaming like that!” 

“Okay then,” said Linda finally. “The man is dead, and if I 
understood all of that, there wasn’t enough of him left to fill a salt 
shaker. 

What’s the problem?” Indy grimaced. After the confusion had 
ebbed, he felt his grudge against his old rival rise up again, much to 
his own irritation. 

“Someone put him back together!” he said grimly. “I always 
thought that the Jewish God had an odd sense of humor.” 

Linda rolled her eyes. “I’m sure that there’s a sensible explanation 
for this,” she said, simply ending the discussion. Indy shook his head. 
They were here to steal one of the Knights of the Round Table from 
the Germans, and this young woman was talking about what made 
sense. 

Linda watched as the three men sat down at the middle of the 
feast table, and then her eyes remained on Lancelot. “The question 


is, how will we get your knight out of there?” 

“Here and now,” said Indy finally. 

Her horrified gaze spoke volumes. 

“T mean, as soon as there’s an opportunity,” he corrected himself 
quickly. 

“In a few minutes... or half an hour... or after the meal,” he 
finished lamely. 

Together they looked at the table as the decorated soldiers took 
their seats on either side of the trio. Plates were brought out, and the 
first wine glasses were filled. 

“Tm hungry,” said Linda thoughtfully. 

Indy’s stomach growled in agreement. “Don’t even mention it,” he 
said. 


The play began during the meal. It was also possible that the 
kidnapped actors were afraid that no food would be left for them if 
they didn’t hurry. So they did everything to ruin the appetites of all 
those present, which was not especially successful due to the fact that 
most of their disinterested crowd consisted of simple German 
soldiers; armed forces seldom had a high appreciation of the cultural 
legacy of other countries, especially when it was presented by 
dilettantes in an incomprehensible language. And the Belgians, who 
had to play the extras in this great spectacle, obviously had other 
worries. Indy saw only a few women among the actors as well as the 
locals, and none among the Germans. The feast seemed quite 
artificial, and barely any of the disguised officers seemed especially 
aristocratic. Indy wondered what Brushguy and Lancelot must think 
of these proceedings-both the large and small. A halfhearted 
banquet, an amateur performance filled with intrigue, actors who 
seemed like bad mercenaries, and soldiers who weren’t good actors, 
this game within a game. 

Indy grinned in spite of himself. The great Shakespeare would 
have been delighted despite the unbearable performance. Although 
he did understand some of the words, he needed a bit of time to 
grasp the content of the piece. He strongly doubted that this was a 
contemporary work, because almost all of the records of the Round 
Table came from the unbridled quills of later epochs, but it was 


clearly a play on the events surrounding Arthur’s death. It was 
expected that in the last act a copy of Excalibur would be thrown 
from the stage into some type of pool of water and that would allow 
for fitting questions. Since the Germans normally didn’t operate this 
way, namely somewhat subtly, despite all of the other awkwardness, 
Bellog was likely behind this whole undertaking. Well, he had always 
had a love for Baroque performances, but his prior talent for staging 
seemed to have left him over the years. 

Indy stared at him from the protection of the shadows of the 
pillar, certainly for the hundredth time in the last hour, and nearly as 
often as at the suckling pig, of which there was meanwhile nothing 
left. Every now and then, one of the soldiers burped, who obviously 
sensed that exaggerated manners would be completely out of place in 
this situation. Indy had other worries, and not even the constant 
rumbling of his stomach could distract him from the arrogant, 
smiling face of the man who sat near Lancelot. He still couldn’t 
believe it, but this man must be René Belloqg. Every detail fit, the 
expressions, the gestures, the genuine smile behind which he hid his 
wicked smirk, the piggish ears-his stomach rumbled-and the slim 
hands, which this damn bandit had never gotten dirty himself as a 
digger or grave robber. They had well-manicured fingernails and 
were completely free of calluses. Bellog wore his hair a little different 
and probably had a few more wrinkles on his sun-browned face, but 
the sulphuric charm was the same, and the false teeth as well-after 
all, during one of their encounters that hadn’t ended as a total fiasco 
for him, Indy had personally knocked two out. 

“I should have put a stop to this damn thing,” he murmured. 
“Maybe some fairy would have given me something for it.” 

“What did you say?” Linda, who had been interrupted from 
staring dreamily at the suckling pig, followed his gaze. “Oh,” she said 
without respect. 

“That again.” 

“It must be him,” said Indy shortly. “The hair, the face bones, the 
eyes, the teeth, the hands, everything. Even his clothes look almost 
the same as when I last saw him.” 

Linda crinkled her nose. “How long ago was that, did you say?” 

Thoughtfully she placed her finger at the corner of her mouth. 
“Well, when the dance gets going, you won't really have a chance for 
conversation” 


“No need,” Indy replied shortly. He threw a glance at the stage. 
“At least this isn’t a Shakespeare piece.” 

Linda nodded with an amused smile. “This is a catastrophe, isn’t 
it?” 

Indy found no chance to agree with her. Brushguy had appeared 
at the other end of the feast table with a bowl full of fruit, and only 
God knew where he had borrowed it from. He went along behind the 
chairs so that he remained out of sight, held out the dish, and as soon 
as the person in question had served themselves, he went on, back 
hunched forward and head down. 

“It’s starting,” said Indy quietly. Linda looked attentively past 
him. 

“Let’s hope that Higgins instructed him well,” he added. 

Linda pulled back a little farther into the shadows. “What will he 
tell him?” she asked. 

“No idea. What does a trusted knave say to a Knight of the Round 
Table who, after a thousand-year delay, ends up sitting at the table 
with the wrong people?” Indy shrugged his shoulders. “The question 
is, what will our hero do when he discovers that he is sitting with 
rogues.” 

Linda made a dull sound. “If he hasn’t already realized that, then 
he isn’t very bright.” 

Indy threw her a surprised glance. The knowing glimmer in her 
eyes had been replaced with skepticism. He nodded gladly. He had 
never had a high opinion of women who were amazed by tall, blonde 
men. 

“They must have shot him,” he said thoughtfully. “According to 
what Brushguy said, there were shots, and I suspect that only a bullet 
wound could stop a hero by trade from jumping back into his 
rowboat after an attack against a 

German U-boat.” 


“You're being sarcastic,” Linda noted soberly. 

“Indeed,” said Indy slowly. “At least our hero should have no real 
reason to trust his hosts very much.” He pulled a face. 
“Unfortunately, his wounds won’t make our likely quick escape any 
easier.” 

“We'll know soon enough,” said Linda absentmindedly. Her eyes 
were directed at the knave, who was now standing between Belloq 


and Lancelot and offering the bowl to the Frenchman. The knight 
hadn’t yet noticed Brushguy. He sat motionlessly between his odd 
hosts, and his face showed exhaustion and a bit of confusion. Either 
the injury was much worse than it had originally appeared, or the 
events of the last few days had completely overwhelmed the knight. 

Who wouldn't be, thought Indy, 

turning his attention back to the knave, who still stood next to 
Bellog. The Frenchman declined without moving his head. Brushguy 
nodded and now offered the bowl to Lancelot, who suddenly turned 
his head. 


But Bellog did as well. 
“Damn it,” Indy whispered. 


Linda got up onto her tiptoes so that she could see something. 
“What?” 


“He said something.” 


“Lancelot?” 

“No, Brushguy. Bloody hell.” Bellog had obviously noticed that 
Brushguy hadn’t made his comment in a present-day dialect, but he 
didn’t seem certain. 

Every second counted, as did Lancelot’s reaction. 

The knight stared at the knave, who unmistakably stretched out 
the bowl towards him, without noticing that Bellog was studying him 
from behind with an expressionless face. Suddenly, Lancelot shook 
his head like someone who was waking from a trance and took some 
of the fruit. He nodded briefly to Brushguy, and the knave continued 
on. 

“What’s going on?” asked Linda, annoyed, as she couldn’t see out 
to the others without stepping out of the shadows. It wasn’t the right 
moment for them to draw attention to themselves, that much was 
clear. 


“He must have given him some type of signal,” Indy answered. 


“Lancelot?” 


“No, Brushguy.” 


“Who?” asked Linda. “Oh, I understand.” 

“Hmmpf,” Indy said. Belloq watched the knave with a creased 
brow, but didn’t do anything, and Lancelot’s face didn’t make it clear 
that he had recognized his trusted companion at all. 

“Did he recognize him?” asked Linda, who had dared a glanced. 


“Don’t fidget like that” Indy warned. 
Linda ducked back. “Did he?” 
“Who, Belloq?” 


She rolled her eyes. “No, Lancelot.” 

“Tm sure he did,” said Indy. “Brushguy went on immediately. If 
he hadn’t been sure, then he would have tried again.” And betrayed 
everything, he added silently. The Frenchman continued to look 
unobtrusively at Lancelot, then searched around for the knave, and 
when he wasn’t staring at the two men, then he let his gaze wander 
throughout the room, studying those present. Indy was glad that they 
were in the shadows and their faces weren’t recognizable from the 
table. 

“He suspects something,” he said. “Bellog,” he added before 
Linda could ask. 


“What’s he doing?” 

Good question, thought Indy. The Frenchman leaned over to the 
man who sat next to him on the other side and whispered something 
to him. The man, a gaunt German officer, waved inconspicuously at a 
guard who stood in a window niche behind him. 

“We're in trouble,” said Indy slowly. In this moment something 
fell, loud and ringing, and everyone present flinched. Wine bottles 
and drinking glasses fell, and the sentry who the officer had waved at 
stumbled over his halberd. Indy turned around, causing Linda to lose 
her balance, trying in vain to grab a tapestry and simply pulling it 
down with her as she tumbled into the light. 


Which no one noticed. Everyone was staring at the stage, on 
which one of the actors lay on his back in a suit of armor, swinging 
his legs helplessly like a gigantic beetle. Several of the boards had 
broken beneath his weight, and his back hung in the space between 
stage and ground. 

Another actor hung in his clothing as if in a cocoon halfway over 
the stage edge, and upon looking closer one could see that the knight 
had stepped on his fabric robe with his iron-covered feet. A torch 
stand had fallen over, and the first flames flickered on the boards, 
even if they weren’t yet a threat. 

No one moved. The other members of the ensemble were ashen, 
less from shock than shame, and after a couple of long seconds, the 
struggling of the fallen hero also stopped. 

Laughter broke out through the hall and rose to breathless 
hysteria. 

The men who had leap up fell back into their chairs or collapsed 
to their knees. 


“Good God,” said Indy in the commotion, “they’re terrible!” 

“What’s going on?” asked a muffled voice behind him. He turned 
around in a single movement and saw an oddly unformed creature in 
a dark robe, stretching out an arm towards him. He flinched 
unwillingly. As he lost his balance, he suddenly knew that it could 
only be Linda, helplessly trapped in the curtain beneath which she 
had been buried. 


The realization came a fraction of a second too late. 

His hands gripped emptiness, his searching fingers found no 
other hold than the edge of the tapestry from which Linda’s 
outstretched arms hung. Before he could let go again, she let out a 
loud scream and lost her balance. 

A female voice always rings through the shrill, already sounding 
laughter of men, no matter how many there are. No group of men, no 
matter how large, could ever create enough noise to drown out a 
woman’s scream. 

That must be an advantage brought about by evolution, but Indy 
was in no state to recognize that. And in this moment, as he crashed 
down onto the imitation stone floor of the hall, there was certainly no 
advantage. 


Linda fell on him like a musty carpet, and her cry ended in a dull 
sound of surprise. Indy wasn’t able to make any type of noise because 
the collision had squashed the air from his lungs. The young Belgian 
started to hit and kick, and if the fabric of the tapestry hadn’t 
hampered her movements so much, Indy would have lost the fight in 
the first moment. A fabric-covered hand hit him directly on the tip of 
the chin, which didn’t hurt half as much as the collision of the back of 
his head against the ground as he unwillingly tried to dodge the hit. 

In the next moment, Linda fell to the side and rolled away. The 
tapestry rolled up around her, a sight just as if someone was trying to 
roll out the red carpet, and the next moment Linda appeared, lying 
flat on her belly. 

It was dead silent in the hall. Indy struggled up onto his elbows 
and looked around hastily. 

His gaze hit the Frenchman. Belloq’s eyes widened and bugged 
out so far that Indy almost expected them to fall out. 

“Jones!!!” roared Belloq. 

Time to go, Indy decided quickly, leaping up. And got stuck again 
on a fold in the tapestry. 


A burning castle 
Three and a half miles inland 
Before dawn 


The next thing that Indy clearly discerned was a polished Wehrmacht 
boot, ready for the Middle Ages, right in front of his face. He 
grimaced and got up slowly. Meanwhile, he was rather furious. 

The German pointed at the stage on which a half dozen actors 
hectically tried to pull their iron-clad colleague from a large hole in 
the floor of the stage. The reason for the hurry could be seen upon 
looking a bit closer: A now considerable fire, whose hunger for 
curtain fabric and torches had meanwhile spread to the wooden 
boards of the stage. 

“Fire!” roared the German sharply. Indy drew back and hit him in 
the chin with his fist, and the soldier, who didn’t seem to have 
noticed his presence, got no chance to say any more-he quickly lost 
consciousness and his balance. 

Barely had the man fallen to the ground like a sack of bad 
potatoes-both the sound as he fell and his clothing were reminiscent 
of that- 

, Indy dove over him and through another stage curtain, out of 
sight of the furious Bellog, who was trying in vain to make it to him 


through the wildly running soldiers. The Welsh actors ran off in all 
directions, squealing like a panicked herd of pigs. Meanwhile, there 
seemed to be just as many pails as people in the hall, a display of the 
masterful discipline of German soldiers, and as Indy rolled beneath 
the stage, icecold water hit him in the face through the cracks in the 
boards. 

As he got back up on the other side and looked around carefully, 
the hall looked like a madhouse. The tapestries apparently couldn’t 
be put out, and the fire had started to smolder, which filled one side 
of the hall with burning smoke. Indy glanced at Linda, who raised an 
empty tablet over a German soldier’s head, and at Brushguy, who 
was trying to wrestle down a German officer. At the edge of the stage 
lay the sword that the unfortunate knight had been fumbling with 
onstage before he had lost his balance. He stretched out his hand and 
pulled the blade over. It was much lighter than he had expected. 
Before he could truly figure out what that meant, a hand grabbed 
him like an iron cuff. 

“Jones!” Bellog twisted him around and slapped him with the 
back of his hand. The hit knocked Indy halfway from his feet. He 
stumbled again and only found something to hold onto as his back 
hit the wall. 

The stone wall moved under him like a sponge. Somewhere in his 
battered head, Indy knew that this was the second foreboding oddity 
he had noticed in only a few seconds. 

“Jones!” roared Bellog again, rushing towards him. 

Very imaginative, Indy commentated, and pulled himself up 
furiously. Belloq looked like a vengeful angel with his wide flowing 
robe and his outstretched arms. Indy grinned wickedly, raised his 
sword, and pointed the blade at Belloq’s chest. His opponent had too 
much momentum to be stopped and seemed not to even notice the 
weapon. Hastily, Indy grabbed it with both hands. 

Yet the blade still slipped away as he hit, and the hilt hit his solar 
plexus. Before everything blurred in front of his eyes, he saw the 
hand-length blade bend as if it were made of rubber. Bellog let out a 
groaning sound that Indy could no longer clearly hear, because he 
was gasping loudly for air. Bellogq’s momentum drove them both hip 
deep into the supposedly stone wall. 


Indy got back up with trouble, his hands pressed flat against his 
belly. 

His other hand found the prop sword and raised it high. He 
couldn’t see completely clearly, and in the first moment he didn’t 
believe his eyes: The wide blade was bent nearly at a right angle. 

He looked at Bellog, who writhed on the ground as if he were 
cramping up. His robe was torn on his chest and had revealed a 
chainmail shirt. In contrast to his dull blade, Belloq’s armor was real, 
and the Frenchman had probably broken a rib in the collision. 


And then one of the guards ran over. 

Indy cursed and threw the dull blade at the German’s head as 
soon as the man had come close enough. His attacker fell forward 
into the wall and vanished up to his neck as Indy folded the sword 
like a boomerang and threw it across the hall at another sentry who 
was creeping towards Linda. 

The bent projectile missed the man and collided with another 
torch stand, and in the next moment, another place in the hall was 
burning. 

As the rough cries of German officers increased and soldiers with 
pails rushed from one fire to the next, Bellog had gotten up again. 
Two guards had hurried to his aid and ran past him towards Indy. He 
grabbed the first one and threw him against the second man, who 
fumbled with a halberd that hindered him more than it threatened 
Indy. They fell over each other, and as the one with the halberd got 
back up, Indy grabbed the other end of the weapon beneath the blade 
and leaned back like a thrower, forcing the leaping German in a 
circular motion. The man managed to jump up onto the stage and 
dodge the wooden edge, but before he could regain his balance, his 
back collided with the small window and he vanished with shards of 
glass and lead into the night. 

Indy hit the flat side of the halberd against the back of the other 
soldier’s head, who had already gotten up into a crouch and looked 
around, searching for his companion, and in the circular movement 
he hit Bellog in the knee with the dull end. The blade collided with 
the wall and stuck there, and the sudden stop almost knocked Indy 
from his feet. Instead of stopping, he sprang into motion, and the 
wooden shaft snapped. 


Breathing heavily, Indy leaned against the wall, the over two- 
meter-long rod in one hand, the other pushing against the soft 
material. Papier-maché and plaster, he recognized. 

“Himmpfe,” called a muffled voice to his left. The German with 
his head stuck in the wall was apparently trapped. 

“Shut up,” said Indy, kicking the man hard from behind. An 
entire section of the wall gave way, and he unwillingly leapt back- 
right into a group of fake medieval soldiers who were trying to help 
their comrade. 

The wooden shaft was actually an acceptable weapon, as Indy 
realized after a quick turn, knocking his opponents out of the battle. 
Only using it made one slightly seasick. 


“Jo...” roared someone from behind him. 

“T know,” Indy roared back. Even before he had completely 
turned around, Belloq collided with him and knocked him down. 
They rolled across the floor together, and Indy kicked at the 
Frenchman’s shin bone, who was forced to let go of his throat. In the 
next moment, they were struggling with each other. Indy with his 
back on the floor and the wooden shaft between him and Belloq. 

“My friends call me Indy,” Indy gasped 

out. Bellog, who had turned purplish-red, didn’t answer. He 
concentrated on trying to crush Indy’s larynx with the wooden shaft. 

“Apparently not,” Indy forced out and let go of one side. The shaft 
rushed down, but the end hit the ground before it could crush his 
neck, and his fist simultaneously hit Belloq’s nose. The Frenchman 
howled and rolled off, and as he tried to leap up two steps away, 
Higgins stuffed a wall hanging over his head. Indy quickly grabbed 
the halberd and threw it towards the stumbling Belloq’s feet. The 
Frenchman fell, and his roar of fury sounded dampened through the 
fabric. 

“Thanks,” said Indy to Higgins. The professor nodded briefly and 
stretched out his hand. 


“Ts that really René Belloq?” he asked. “I thought he was dead?” 

Indy wiped the blood from the corner of his mouth and nodded 
grimly. “I thought so as well.” The raging canopy rolled in the 
direction of the stage, between the running men, who poured several 
pails over them. 


“What?” asked Higgins, confused. 

“That isn’t Bellog,” Indy stated and leaned down to pick up the 
wooden shaft. “The halitosis isn’t the same.” 

Higgins opened his mouth, but before he could say anything, he 
had to duck again. The Germans, who had previously been busy 
putting out the fires, had meanwhile noticed Indy and his friends. 
The officer who had sat next to Lancelot stood as straight as a 
walking stick in the middle of the commotion and directed a group of 
soldiers towards Indy in his best commanding roar. The Germans 
came in a row, carefully, apparently overestimating his abilities. They 
were probably factoring in the men lying around. The soldier who 
was stuck in the wall moved his legs helplessly, and his comrade who 
had fallen through the window had apparently worked his way back 
up, since he came back into the hall through the window and called 
for help. No one noticed in the commotion. 

“Just great,” said Indy grimly, raising the wooden shaft over his 
head. 

The soldiers, who formed a loose row three steps away, stopped. 

“Boo!” said Indy, feigning a leap forward. The soldiers flinched 
back. 

“This isn’t a ballet,” roared the officer from behind. “Go get him.” 

Indy held the wooden shaft across his chest and ran before the 
Germans could even start moving. The shaft hit at least four of them, 
who were simply pushed along. He got five steps before his 
opponents regained their balance and pushed back against him. 


His forward march was over. 

The German who stood directly in front of him grinned broadly. 

Together with his comrades, he marched on, and this time it was 
Indy who lost his balance and fell down. Higgins, who didn’t dodge 
aside fast enough, was just dragged along, and the two of them were 
pushed unstoppably towards the wall. At the last moment, Indy 
sprang up, kicked back with both legs, and tried to lean against the 
wall to stop the Germans’ 

momentum. 

The papier-maché gave way beneath his boots and his left leg 
sank up to the knee in the wall. 


The man opposite him laughed loudly, and the other soldiers 
stopped and laughed as well. Higgins also plopped back against the 
wall. 

“Great,” Indy growled between his teeth. His right foot had found 
traction in the mass of plaster, and he tensed his muscles and pushed 
off of the wall. After that, everything happened simultaneously. Indy 
himself rushed forward, forced the soldiers to pull a step back, and 
landed back on the ground following a sidestep. An entire section of 
wall broke from its base and tipped back, taking with it the German 
who was still stuck in the papier-maché. Wall hangings dropped 
from their mountings, fell towards the approaching guards, and a 
few boards broke beneath them. 

“Go ahead and laugh,” Indy snarled at the Germans on the other 
side of the shaft, who stared anxiously past him. He himself hadn’t 
seen the fall, and he didn’t dare to turn around. Instead, he pushed 
the man in the chest with the wooden pole, and as the man recovered 
from his shock, Indy pulled his knee up and kicked his opponent 
where it really counted. 

“Irrchzz,” said the soldier, falling backwards. The others gripped 
the pole more tightly and pushed. Indy stood fast. Bits of plaster 
hung in the air, and he had to cough. His soles slid centimeter by 
centimeter over the floor. 

He didn’t know how large the gap in the wall behind him was and 
what lay beyond, but he would know in a few moments. The 
Germans pushed again, and he slid even farther back. Several 
remnants of the wall stuck out of the ground, and his feet found 
traction there for a moment, then the plaster broke and he slid back 
half a meter. Into the hole. 

In the same moment he realized two things: First, there wasn’t 
much behind the wall, just a ledge around the tower, and secondly, 
his feet were at the very edge of the ledge. He now stood on a 
balcony. The air was comfortably cool, the sun had meanwhile gone 
down, and a slight wind dried the cold sweat on his forehead. 

Indy glanced down. The ledge wasn’t much more than half a 
meter wide, and it seemed to run around the entire structure. A 
couple of steps to his left hung the German soldier who he had 
thrown from the window, struggling to hold on. It was a starry night, 
and in the moonlight he could see down the three stories to the 
brackish water of the castle moat. Neither the outer wall nor the 


ledge provided any hold, and they were completely vertical. 
Unfortunately, the castle moat wasn’t directly at the base of the wall, 
and if he lost his grip, he would probably fall on the earthen wall in 
the outer fortifications. 

Which again brought him back to his biggest problem. Indy 
raised his head and looked at the German soldiers who had 
assembled in front of the gap in the wall and held tightly to the long 
halberd shaft. They only had to push once, and Indy would be out of 
the fight. That much was clear They pushed. 

In fact, they strained so much that they started to sweat more 
than Indy. Their faces were contorted with strain. He tensed 
instinctively, but nothing happened. 

Strictly speaking, they had already been pushing for a long time. 

The Germans noticed at about the same moment that something 
wasn't right. Indy and the soldiers exchanged a skeptical glance, then 
looked at the halberd shaft. 

The broken section of the wall was rather wide, and most of it, 
along with the trapped German soldier, was to the right of Indy in 
the calm fall night. The German whose head was stuck screamed 
constantly, which no one had noticed in the hustle. A smaller part of 
the wall, namely that where Indy was stuck, had completely broken 
and fallen out. One of the iron bracings between the sections of wall 
had gotten stuck. 

The gap between the vertical support and the broken edge was a 
good half meter shorter than the wooden shaft. 

In the next moment, Indy let go of the shaft and threw himself to 
the left. The Germans, who had taken a fraction of a second longer to 
notice than him, were strong enough to break the halberd shaft now 
that the resistance was gone. While Indy almost slipped off of the 
wall and had to hold on with trouble, the wood splintered beneath 
the united efforts of the four soldiers, who tumbled through the gap, 
screaming. The first two managed to hold tightly to the bit of wall 
already hanging down, but the weight of the third grown man was 
too much for the beam, and a scream later, wall, men, and rubble 
were on their way down. 

Indy 

didn’t 

stick around to watch-he left that to the confused soldiers who 
had followed their comrades to the hole in the wall. He pulled 


himself up and hastily moved from the gap to the busted window. 
With a single movement, he sprang back into the hall, stepping on 
the fingers of the unlucky soldier who had held onto the wall for so 
long. 

He rolled into the hall. The boards of the theater stage crashed 
beneath his weight, and he stopped three Germans who approached 
the leaping flames at the other end of the stage, carrying buckets 
filled with water. Water poured over the boards and made them 
slippery, and steam rose up as the water reached the burning wood. 

It was as if the ground was covered in soap. Indy needed three 
attempts to get to his feet and escape, but at least the Germans were 
too busy now to start another fist fight. 

He looked around hastily. Two Germans held a fighting, 
scratching, kicking Linda. At first glance, the scene reminded him of 
two brothers trying to teach their little sister a lesson, but from their 
expressions it didn’t look as if this was just a joke. 

They were so occupied that they didn’t see him coming. Indy 
grabbed the skewer with the skeletal suckling pig on it and threw it at 
one of the soldiers, who grabbed it reflexively. The hot iron singed 
his hand, and as he juggled it like a hot potato, Indy hit him in the 
head with a pan. The man dropped like a rock and knocked over a 
flask of hot oil as he fell. The oil trickled across the floor of the hall 
and widened into a slimy pool. Men with pails lost their balance and 
tumbled into it. 

Meanwhile, Indy was struggling with the second German. He 
pushed him backwards against the feast table as Linda grabbed a 
chair and gasped for breath. Indy had to admit that his opponent had 
a somewhat tighter grip than him. His arms started to shake, and the 
German grinned in relief. 

“Indiana,” screamed Linda suddenly. Indy looked around. She 
pointed at the burning coals in the grill. The pool of oil had nearly 
reached them. 

The German looked in the same direction, and his iron grip 
loosened. 

Indy kicked his chin, and the force twisted the man halfway 
around so that he could hit him in the neck with the edge of his hand. 
The soldier fell flat onto the feast table and landed with an 
outstretched chin on one of the silver serving platters. “Let’s get out 
of here,” called Indy, stretching his hand out to Linda. The oil 


reached the coals, and, with a dull crash, a fifth of the hall suddenly 
stood in flames. Men with oil-smeared clothes leapt aside and ran to 
get away from the edge of the flames. The tangled, confused voices 
betrayed absolute panic. 

They cowered behind the feast table, and Indy 

looked around. Higgins worked his way along the wall towards 
the door. 

No one paid any attention to him. Brushguy and Lancelot were 
nowhere to be found, but Indy could also only see a portion of the 
hall. Meanwhile the stage was ablaze, and thick clouds of smoke 
filled the room. 

He heard a slurping sound near him and turned around. Linda 
had picked up one of the apples that was lying around and 
energetically bit into it. Juice ran down her chin, and her expression 
showed so much enjoyment that it was nearly obscene. Indy’s 
stomach rumbled. 

“Let go of that,” he said, took the apple away from her with one 
hand, and stood up. The German still lay motionless on the serving 
platter, and his round face reminded Indy of something. He 
absentmindedly grabbed the unconscious man by the hair, pulled his 
head up, and stuffed the apple into his wide-open mouth, then he 
grabbed Linda’s hand and pulled her along with him. 

“That looks like the suckling pig,” giggled the Belgian as they ran 
along the abandoned feast table. During the short fistfight, most of 
the Germans had fled the hall. The flames crackled, and people 
gathered in front of the door to the outside. In the next moment, a 
beam tipped over, taking a part of the ceiling with it, and blocked 
their way. The flames had meanwhile reached the roof and spread 
quickly. 

“Come on,” called Indy, pulling the girl in the other direction. The 
soldiers who were still in the hall seemed to have the same idea. The 
men knocked out the windows and climbed outside. The fresh air 
gave the fire more fuel, and glowing sparks rained in through the 
gaps in the hall’s ceiling. A wagon wheel with candles on it, which 
had been hung up to illuminate the middle of the hall, fell from the 
wall and hit the floor with a crash, causing it to give way. For several 
seconds, the wheel stuck there, then it slid down and vanished into 
the lower level. 


Indy stopped. The Germans blocked the windows that the fire 
hadn’t yet reached, the doors were barred, and the first flames 
meanwhile licked at the wooden ceiling. It couldn’t be much longer 
until the entire ceiling fell, and, with it, the whole upper floor. Of 
Brushguy, Lancelot, Higgins, and Gerard he could see no trace, they 
had probably, willingly or unwillingly, fled into the hall with the 
crowd of guards. 

“Jones,” said a familiar voice from behind him. Indy sighed 
quietly. He pushed Linda away and turned with an expression of 
stoic indifference to his persistent opponent. 


“Wasn't that long enough ago, Belloq?” he asked patiently. 

The Frenchman looked clearly damaged. He was as wet as an 
alley cat, soot-black and his eyebrows were singed, his robes in 
shreds, and the fastenings of the chain mail shirt broken so that it fell 
to his thigh almost like a skirt. He wore only one boot and had a torn 
pant leg. 

“T've waited much too long for this moment,” answered the 
Frenchman grimly. His eyes contained an expression of controlled 
madness, and in his hunched posture, along with his flambéed 
clothing, he was reminiscent of a fanatical small demon. It looked as 
if he had simply rose from the ground behind Indy. Apparently he 
was no longer truly seeing the hall around him, or else his life was 
already over, and it meant nothing to him. Obviously he didn’t plan 
on letting things calm down first. 


“Have you taken up the job again?” asked Indy politely. 

Belloq’s hateful face showed open confusion for a heartbeat. 

“Job?” 

“You had given up the business,” Indy explained. 

“Remember?” Bellog straightened. “The Ark!” he called out. 

Indy nodded. “You aren’t René Belloq,” he stated. 

“Of course not!” The Frenchman shook his head, disgusted. “After 
all, you killed my brother.” 

“Killed your brother?” Indy frowned. “His own greed killed him,” 
he answered coldly. “Hopefully the family resemblance doesn’t go 
beneath the skin.” 

Bellog came a step closer. The heat of the hall had meanwhile 
made it difficult to breathe, and Indy felt his entire body break out in 


sweat. 

Belloq’s wet clothing began to steam. 

“You have no right to speak of him like that,” the Frenchman 
forced out. 

Indy lifted his hands. “I’m sorry. But I never touched him.” 

“Who then?” Belloq pressed. 

That’s a long story, thought Indy. The heat was approaching that 
of an oven, and he had no desire to tell a possible madman about the 
fireworks display with which a vengeful God had turned Bellogq, half 
a dozen other cronies, and a company of German soldiers into a 
handful of ash. 

Linda tugged at his sleeve. “I don’t know what you two are talking 
about,” she said, panic suppressed with trouble, “but couldn’t you 
perhaps continue it later?” 

“Of course,” answered Indy, turned back to the Frenchman, and 
punched him beneath the chin with a single movement. Bellog 
collapsed. 


“What now?” asked Linda. 

Indy looked around searchingly. Meanwhile, the fire had formed 
into a nearly closed ring, and the smoke was so thick that he could no 
longer see the German soldiers, only hear them. Apparently, the 
ledges outside of the windows had turned out to be dead ends, and 
now many of them men stood out there, stepping on each other’s feet 
and arguing. 

Indy threw a glance at the struggling, half-conscious Bellog, who 
slowly steamed in his wet clothing on the hot ground. It could be that 
Belloq’s twin brother would still succeed, he thought. 

“T don’t know!” he said loudly, looking at Linda. “Do you have an 
idea?” 

She shook her head silently. Her eyes were very large. Indy 
clasped her hands and held them tight. 

“T wish...” he began. A couple of loud, metallic bangs over their 
heads drowned out his words, and as he tilted his head back and 
looked up, he heard a hissing sound as if someone had put a car- 
sized snake on the roof. 

Cold water lapped through the holes in the ceiling and fell on 
them. 


Only a couple seconds later, they stood motionless in thick clouds 
of steam. 

The flames began an embittered struggle against the water, but 
they were outmatched and divided into a half dozen individual, yet 
very stubborn fires. 


“Is that rain?” asked Linda, confused. 

Indy shook his head and laughed. The water ran down them like 
warm oil and formed pools on the floor. “A sprinkler system,” he 
called, relieved. “These Krauts really are thorough. When they build 
something, they think of everything.” Linda looked around. “I’m just 
wondering why they didn’t use this from the start.” 

A heated curse tore Indy’s attention from the ceiling. The cold 
water had reawakened the Frenchman, and Belloq stood two steps 
away, aS soaked as a man caught in a storm, with the decisive 
expression of a furious cannibal. The man’s hands opened and 
closed, so forcefully that the tendons cracked. Indy blinked the water 
from his eyes and prepared for the inevitable attack. Belloq opened 
his mouth and ducked down to leap. He seemed to grow even 
smaller, his eyes were even larger, and his mouth remained wide 
open. 

Before Indy had realized what was happening, the Frenchman 
vanished quickly out of his field of view. A short, torn cry of fury and 
surprise rang through the crashing water. 

“Oops,” said Linda, confused. She leaned forward and stared 
through the dark gap in the exact place that Belloq had stood. The 
fake plaster stone floor of the hall crumbled from the edges, and the 
soft space beneath already buckled heavily on the steel supports, 
which were now visible in the gray-white mass. 

Bellog had the misfortune of standing in a rather unstable place. 
A square tile had fallen to the floor below right beneath his feet. 

“That’s why the Krauts saved the water,” said Indy, occupied. He 
and Linda looked at each other, then down at their feet. Their shoes 
sank several centimeters into the soft mass of plaster. 

“A Goddamned mock-up,” Indy murmured, looking around. The 
fire had practically gone out, clouds of smoke and vapor pointed to a 
couple of deeply rooted flames, but the way to the large door was free 
as far as flames went. The floor was another thing all together. 


“We're in trouble,” he noted attentively. Linda threw him one of 
those glances that women usually reserved for men. Part of the feast 
table sank into the ground, crashing, and remained hanging on one 
of the iron beams, swaying, and all of this fell from the floor within a 
few seconds. 

From the rooms beneath, one could hear the unclear roar of 
many voices. 

“Can we make it to the door?” asked Linda. Behind her, part of 
the blackened roof cracked and broke smoothly through the floor. 
The pseudo stone tiles danced and bent, several broke with smacking 
noises, and Indy felt as the supports across the hall vibrated beneath 
their sheath of plaster, papier-maché, and wood. Clumps of plaster 
were certainly raining down on the ground floor. 

“Of course,” he answered, lacking any of the certainty in his voice 
that he did actually feel. In theory, he assured himself, this was 
doable. One just had to find a couple of steel beams on which they 
could balance to the door, and with careful movements, they could 
make it, as if they were on a cable covered with soap. That he only 
had a vague idea where the individual beams went and how they 
were fastened was a completely different matter. Meanwhile, other 
parts of the ceiling in the middle had simply vanished, and the beams 
were visible in the shreds. 

“God hates weaklings,” he murmured, steeling himself. He 
carefully took the first step, then the next. 


“We can do this,” he said after the third step. 

Of course they couldn’t do it. At the sixth step, the beam on which 
they stood loosened from its fastenings and sagged down a hand 
length. For now. “Fantastic,” called Linda. She stood on one leg with 
her arms and the other foot wildly waving in the air to keep her 
balance. The stream of water from the sprinklers up on the ceiling 
sputtered, and the last drops plinked loudly into the pools of water. 
Small channels dug through the damp plaster, and here and there 
one could hear the dull sound of pieces of the roof falling to a lower 
level to split on an apparently stable ground floor. 

Indy declined to answer. He hung with his arms over the beam, 
bruising his upper arms and elbows in a desperate attempt to hold 
onto the beam. His legs struggled in nothingness, but from the voices 


beneath him he could hear that a part of this supposed emptiness 
was already filling with German soldiers. 

“Wait,” said Linda. “I'll help you.” She balanced on tiptoes over 
the swaying beam, stopped above him, and leaned down. 


“Give me your hand,” she said. 
Indy clenched his teeth together until his jaw bone jutted 
forward, and he shook his head heavily. 


“Ts something wrong?” Linda inquired, confused. 

“Yes!” he roared. “You're standing on my fing...” 

To be honest, his assertion was no longer true. Indy’s cries caused 
the girl to quickly straighten up and take the shoe from his hand. The 
movement and their combined weight was too much for the already 
weakened screws. Silently, they slipped out of the steel beam, and the 
beam fastened to them simply tipped back like the pendulum of a 
gigantic clock into the room below. Indy held on tightly, and Linda, 
who had hung in the air for a heartbeat, held tightly to him. He didn’t 
even have enough air to scream. The beam and its two passengers 
went vertical and flew like a blacksmith’s hammer through the group 
of soldiers that had assembled expectantly beneath the gap in the 
roof. For several seconds the pendulum seemed to sway, and Linda, 
whose strength had left her, lost her hold and plopped with a 
surprised sound two and a half meters down into a pile of straw. 
Then the return swing began, and this time Indy had his legs free. He 
placed both his feet against one man’s chest and pushed the German 
halfway across the room. The others stared after him. As the beam 
had nearly returned to its initial position again, Indy let go to reach 
for a fastening. Unfortunately, the other fastening that the odd 
pendulum hung from gave way, and Indy sprang headfirst into 
nothingness, right into the arms of two of the soldiers. His 
momentum knocked them both from their feet, and together their 
heads collided with the wall, he somewhat less forcefully than his 
opponents. 

With a curse, he got to his feet and turned around, swaying. The 
soldiers who were still standing formed a circle with a gap where the 
beam was swinging. They wasted no attention on the girl who had 
swung in behind him, instead stared at Indy. On their faces were 
wide, expectant grins. 


Without a word, they began to move. Indy looked cluelessly 
around, then looked at the swinging beam and back up. The beam 
hung on a single, completely hidden screw. The pendulum motions 
twisted and tore at the supports, which held up against an entire 
section of the roof. Tears formed throughout the ceiling, and small 
chunks of mortar loosened and fell unnoticed to the ground. 

Indy directed his gaze back towards his 

opponents and returned the grins. One or two of them paused or 
stopped, and one of them looked silently at the ceiling. 

“Very old trick,” said the leader in stumbling English, then he 
turned to his comrades. “Don’t be fooled,” he said loudly, before he 
noticed that all of them were looking up-except him. 

He looked up suspiciously in the exact moment that the roof 
finally gave up its resistance. The beam came down like the hammer 
of an automatic smith. In a torrent of plaster sheets, water, and 
soaked papier-maché, wooden beams and steel supports fell from the 
sky over the Germans. When the spray subsided, none of them were 
left on their feet. 

Here and there, Indy could see a plaster-smeared sleeve or a torn 
pant leg between the fake stone tiles. In the middle of the mess 
towered the beam, half-rammed into the ground, like an undecorated 
totem pole. 

“Indiana,” called a voice behind him. He turned around hastily 
and saw Higgins, behind him Brushguy and the wide-shouldered 
shadow of the knight. 

“Why the hell are you here?” asked Indy, half furious, half 
relieved. “We were taking a stroll through the courtyard,” the 
professor snapped back. “What did you think?” 

Indy lifted his hand and shrugged his shoulders. “Okay, alright. 
For a couple of minutes there I thought that I would have to fight off 
the entire Wehrmacht myself.” 

Higgins ignored him. The professor looked around hastily and 
then looked outside through the door. “We fled the hall in the 
confusion,” he reported. “Gerard and a couple others made it 
through the gate to the outside, but we waited. Then the guards 
closed the gate, and we were stuck.” 


“And now?” 


“We can no longer get out through the courtyard,” Higgins said. 
“And we were already in the rooms upstairs,” he continued 
sarcastically. 


“Then all that’s left is...” began Indy. 

“The cellar,” called Linda from the other end of the room, waving. 

“Come on, the staircase is over here.” 

One after another they climbed over the confusion of plaster 
sheets, beams, and unconscious soldiers. Indy stopped on the top 
step and looked distrustfully into the half-darkness below. Linda, 
who was already far ahead, turned impatiently and waved. 


“What are you waiting for?” she pressed. 

“['m wondering what we'll do when we get down there,” Indy 
answered. 

“This looks a damn lot like a mouse trap.” 


“There’s another way out,” Linda claimed. 


He began to move haltingly. “How do you know that?” 

“I played here as a child,” answered Linda as she carefully 
continued. 

“The Germans built their castle directly above the old mining 
shafts, probably because they found a good foundation here and 
wouldn't have to carve the cellars themselves.” 

“Mining shafts?” repeated Indy distrustfully. His eyes adjusted 
quickly to the changing light. A couple of iron fastenings and a row of 
wooden benches filled the cave. Other exits appeared in the half 
darkness. 

“The quarry was next to an old village. After the ore lost its value, 
the people in this area still used the sand and rock as building 
materials.” Linda felt certainly further into the cave and remained 
standing in front of a locked door. “I wanted to tell you up there in 
the hall,” she continued. 

“Damn it, where did this come from?” 

“May I?” asked Indy. She stepped aside. “Go on,” he said, lifted 
his foot, and kicked with all of his might at the door. The wood didn’t 
budge, but he had to clench his teeth together so as not to scream. 


“Did you...” Linda stopped. Even in the half-darkness she could 
make out his expression. “Well,” she said somewhat unhelpfully, 
“there are a couple of tunnels with tracks that lead out to the cliffs. 
And several of the old carts are also still there.” 

“Not this again,” said Indy, exasperated, as he fumbled around 
with the heavy lock. It suddenly creaked, and the massive door 
turned on its hinges into the pitch-black beyond. 

Indy grabbed Linda tightly by the shoulder and looked around. 
“Not so fast,” he said. The only light in the cellar came from the 
stairs, and that didn’t reach into the next room. For a moment he 
had a vision of bottomless pits and water-filled subterranean 
fountains between which they stumbled, blind and disoriented. 

Something snapped next to him, and a small flame blinded him. 

“How about now?” said Higgins’ voice through the dancing 
sparks before Indy’s eyes. 

He decided not to comment and took the lighter before he went 
through the door. After only a step he realized that his imaginative 
capabilities hadn’t prepared him for the real danger. 

“What was that?” asked Linda behind him as his head hit a low 
beam and a dampened sound rang out. “Sounds like a wooden crate.” 

“Thanks,” murmured Indy as he continued on. They really were 
in an old mining tunnel, which was supported by thick and, despite 
their age, trustworthylooking beams. Here and there, small sections 
had been improved by German thoroughness. The Germans may not 
know very much about floor separations and roof supports, but they 
understood the foundations, that much was clear-and quite literally. 

After fifty meters the tunnel split, and they ran into the classic 
dilemma. “Left,” said Linda, took the lighter from Indy’s hand, and 
continued on before he could begin to argue. Higgins pushed past 
him, and Brushguy simply pushed him on. Indy wondered vaguely 
who was really giving the orders here. Apparently, everyone here 
knew what they wanted and how they could get it, except for himself. 

And beyond the next bend appeared exactly what he had feared. 
A low side passage vanished into the wall with a clear grade, and ona 
rust-covered track stood three empty, dusty carts. 

Indy sighed noticeably. Linda had given the lighter back to the 
professor and flipped off the brakes on the first cart. The girl chewed 
unconsciously at her upper lip, and all of her concentration was 
spent on convincing the stubborn mechanism to cooperate. 


“Where do the tracks go?” Indy asked. 

“No idea,” answered the Belgian evasively. “I never came to this 
part of the mines. My father would have spanked me.” 

“Let me guess,” murmured Indy, looking down the tracks as far as 
the flickering light reached. The Germans had made no repairs here. 

“Collapse danger,” Linda shared with a magical smile. The lever 
moved, creaking, from its previous position. “Climb in, Sirs.” 

Higgins said something to Brushguy, who passed it on to the 
knight. 

Lancelot seemed like a man who had only recently woken from a 
trance and now tried to twist delirium and reality into a convincing 
image and not just fall on his face. Either the Germans had given him 
drugs or strong medications, or the shivering fit that plagued the 
knight was a direct result of his injury. The knave pushed his master 
gently into the second cart, and Higgins climbed in next to Linda. 

Indy breathed in deeply. “I will under no circumstances...” he 
began forcefully. 

Behind him, someone roared a command, and a single shot 
cracked. 

The sound of the carbine rang through the passage like the 
thunder of a heavy ship’s cannon. Sand, dust, and insects rained 
down from the ceiling, and several of the old beams creaked. Before 
the echoing ricochet had vanished somewhere into the darkness, 
Indy had already jumped. Linda screamed, and the other three 
ducked. The two carts, shaken by the heavy movements of their 
contents, rolled into the tunnel on their own. Indy hastily threw 
himself headfirst into the last cart and loosened the break with a 
kick. 


The cart didn’t move a millimeter. 

Other shots whipped over his head, and the ear-numbing 
commotion filled the entire tunnel. “Me and my big mouth,” 
murmured Indy. The beams of light from the flashlights danced over 
the gray rock. Decisive, he jumped out of the cart again on the side 
away from their pursuers, ducked down behind it, and then sprinted 
off into the dark side tunnel and after the tiny light of the lighter 
which Higgins held up in the first cart. The two carts had only gone 
around ten meters, but now moved a lot faster. Indy ran after them, 


quickly raising his boots back off of the rotting tacks, head ducked so 
as not to hit the beams again. He made up most of the distance 
within a few moments, but as he came within arm’s reach, the cart 
moved away from him again. 

In the next moment, Lancelot’s powerful hand stretched out 
towards him. In the fraction of a second before the giant closed his 
fingers and simply picked him up like a wet sack and dragged him 
over the edge, Indy gazed into a pair of bright, clear eyes without any 
trace of pain or weakness. 

Then he was pulled through the air like a piece of luggage and fell 
headfirst into the cart. 

Shots cracked behind him and bullets whipped over their ducked 
heads until they reached the next bend. The cart swayed and 
awakened unpleasant memories within him. 


“T can’t believe it,” he murmured to himself. 

The silent giant who crouched next to him in the filthy cart lifted 
his head. The knight obviously hadn’t understood a word, but he 
smiled as if he knew something that had so far remained hidden to 
Indy. 

Indy leaned against the side wall of the cart. “Everyone here 
seems to know more than I do,” he said to no one in particular. 


Somewhere in the fog 
The middle of the night 


“The coast is clear,” whispered Linda. The young woman ducked 
down and crept out of the tunnel into a night lit by a full moon. Indy 
peered distrustfully outside and shook his head silently. As far as the 
Germans went, she was probably right, there was no one to be seen, 
but as far as the coast went... The journey through the tunnels hadn’t 
even taken two minutes, and despite his fears after the wild start, 
most of the journey had been rather boring-no comparison with the 
rail journey beneath the Temple of Doom, which he remembered 
only too well. The two carts had finally collided hard with a rock, 
where they had been handed another victory, and not ten steps away 
they had found the half-collapsed exit. Their escape had been so fast 
that the Germans probably hadn’t even had time to alert their 
guards. Now they stood not even a hundred meters from the edge of 
the forest in the middle of a ledge that was covered with stone 
chunks, and in the camouflaged German fortress, which was above 
them near the rock ledge, nothing moved-not yet. 

But as far as the coast went... Indy looked around distrustfully. 
The night sky seemed to be as clear as glass as first glance, and the 
full moon was surrounded by the defined halo that could only be 


seen on a truly clear night, but the landscape around them didn’t 
show the clear black and white outlines that intense moonlight 
normally cast. Farther up the slope, the rocks shimmered pale as if 
they were packed in thin layers of cotton, and the dark tree branches 
of the nearby forest looked much clearer and more present than the 
underbrush, the bushes and shrubs of which blurred together into a 
dark mass. 

“That can’t be the smoke from the castle,” said Higgins next to 
him. 

The professor may rely on glasses, but his shortsighted eyes 
obviously hadn’t changed his attentiveness and senses. 

Indy turned around and peered in the direction in which the 
ruined mockup of the castle must be. The large pieces of rock and 
parts of the overhang lay wildly tossed about and blocked his view, 
but between two large chunks he could make out most of the castle. 
The roof of the castle had obviously collapsed, and the remains of the 
walls were covered in thin veils of smoke. At this distance it looked as 
if the entire wall was in shreds, yet the damage couldn't be that great. 
The smoke made it look as if the building was steaming. Some of the 
building was still smoldering despite the water, but the thin, light 
smoke quickly vanished again in the cold air. 

“No,” Indy answered his question, “that isn’t the smoke.” He 
gazed at where he guessed the bunker and most of the Germans 
were. “I wonder where the mob is at.” 

“And I wonder where we will run to now,” Higgins replied 
pragmatically. “To the forest,” said Linda, pointing at the 
untrustworthylooking underbrush. “We need to make it through to 
the coast. A fishing boat is waiting for us there that will take you over 
the Channel. Gerard arranged everything before we left.” 

Right after her explanation, an alarm siren howled behind them. 
A red orb of light flashed in the night sky. Lancelot and his knave 
stared at it, enthralled. On the wall of the castle flared up the large 
circles of light of camouflaged spotlights, and from between the rocks 
came the first unclear calls and orders. Without wasting a word, they 
ran in the direction of the forest. Higgins dragged the fascinated 
knight with him, and Indy pushed Brushguy down the slope. Linda 
was already several steps ahead. The baying of the dogs rang through 
the quarry, and from the tangle of voices behind them, Indy deduced 
that they had already been spotted. Beams of light felt along the 


slope like fingers, danced over rubble and shrubs, and suddenly 
focused in on them. In the crossed beams of three spotlights, the 
night turned to day, and the escapees seemed as if they were being 
presented on a platter for the heartbeat before they vanished 
between the bushes into the forest, leaving the helplessly searching 
light behind them. 

“They’re close on our heels,” gasped Higgins, who formed the rear 
with Indy-a terrible idea, as his bright white shirt certainly stood out. 
The Germans could certainly see them in the moonlight despite the 
trees, provided that they weren’t being blinded by their own 
searchlights. Dogs barked and howled, and despite the distance, it 
seemed to Indy’s tensed senses as if the beasts were only inches from 
their heels. 

The forest quickly thinned out again, but that wasn’t an 
advantage. 

Higgins and Lancelot were, unlike their pursuers, not good 
enough on their feet to run faster, and they lost their cover with the 
underbrush. 

Unfortunately, though, they soon reached a large clearing. 

Breathing hard, the stopped. Indy leaned against a tree and 
stared at the clearing. On the other side the forest split, and beyond it 
were fields that had been plowed once more in preparation for the 
coming winter. The Germans would have no trouble finding them 
again if they continued to flee in the direction of the coast. Their 
pursuers had probably already figured out where the escapees were 
striving to reach. And if they moved from the direct path, that would 
just give the Germans more time to widen the net and pull them in. 
The full moon hung mercilessly in the sky, intense as another 
spotlight, and illuminated the field before them like a sports arena. 

“What now?” he asked Linda, who looked hastily at the trail that 
they had followed before. The grass blurred before his eyes, and the 
group of trees at the edge of the field seemed to melt together. He 
shook his head and rubbed at his eyes, but it wasn’t his eyes that had 
created this situation, it was the world. “Fog,” Higgins said next to 
him, surprised. 

Indy blinked in disbelief. It was fog, but the Belgian fog seemed to 
be completely different from that in England. It didn’t rise from the 
fields and seep up from the ground, instead the clear, cold air itself 
seemed to crystallize. And now that he looked more closely at it, the 


process seemed to occur with breathtaking speed. They could now 
barely see the edge of the forest. He turned around. The voices of the 
soldiers who followed them suddenly sounded suppressed and 
became even weaker. The fog was much thicker behind them than in 
front of them, and a tendril reached up to the moon like an open 
hand and covered it. It quickly grew dark. An odd, impressive silence 
spread over them. Even the German dogs were silent. 

The travelers exchanged confused glances. Lancelot looked 
around and smiled strangely. The knight looked up, studied the 
moon, and murmured something. 


“What did he say?” Indy whispered to the professor. 
“He gave thanks,” answered Higgins, confused. 


“To who?” 
Lancelot looked at him and continued in a sentence of his, at least 
to Indy, incomprehensibly accented language. 


“We will be at our destination in a few hours,” Higgins translated. 

“Never,” Linda retorted. “It will be a day before we reach the 
boat.” 

The knight turned to her. His expression was serious, nearly 
penitent, and it showed a respect that he seemed to save exclusively 
for women. A smile accompanied the next words. 

Higgins cleared his throat. “He said that a fairy will prepare the 
way for us.” 

The professor shrugged his shoulders. “Whatever that means.” 

“A fairy?” asked Linda, confused, without looking away from 
Lancelot. 

“Hmm. Beneath this cloak, he even said. Whatever that means.” 

Well then, thought Indy, looking at the knight walking slowly 
around the clearing. Lancelot’s pace now looked certain and 
determined despite the limited sight. Brushguy walked behind him 
and wordlessly signaled to the others to follow the two of them. 

The fog became even thicker, and although the moon remained 
completely hidden behind the thick mist, it remained oddly bright, as 
if the fog gave off its own slight, unnoticeable light. After a few 
minutes, they had crossed the clearing. The trees, the distorted 


outlines of which had remained visible in the fog for a while, had 
become even more pale until they collapsed in on each other and 
vanished, and as they reached the last group of trees to the right and 
left of the clearing, it seemed to Indy as if their ability to see hadn’t 
just changed, but the trees as well, as if they lost all density and their 
form, as if they had pulled back into the glowing fog with their own 
power, or as if they were dragged into the fog by something else. 

The fog was different from any other that Indy had ever seen or 
experienced in his life. One could have thought that they were deep 
within the fog of a cool morning early in the year which often rose 
from deep within damp meadows, lit by a sun that peered 
powerlessly over the edge of the world. On a full moon night, one 
could see enough to see that the fog was changing, but then why 
wasn’t it dark? 

And the consistency of the fog appeared to him to be even more 
foreign. He had experienced fog in thin fine tendrils and as thick, 
cool cloudbanks that lay like walls over fields and country roads. This 
fog seemed to be an unmoving mass that crept nearer when no one 
was looking and froze again if one turned their head quickly to look 
around. During the last quarter of an hour, the fog had completely 
closed in, nearly covering the ground beneath their feet, and Indy 
could barely see the outlines of the two men who walked so certainly 
before them. 


Suddenly he touched something cool and smooth, and he 
flinched. 

“Sorry,” murmured Linda without looking at him, but her slim 
fingers didn’t let go of his hand. 

“Good idea,” said Indy, who understood her thinking. “We will 
soon no longer be able to see our hands in front of our faces.” 

Linda stretched out her arm and reached for Higgins, who 
stumbled along next to her. One after another they continued on, 
making sure not to lose sight of the knight and his knave. Indy 
wondered how the two of them could be so sure that they were going 
in the right direction. As far as he was concerned, they could have 
already gone in a circle three times, and as far as his sight went, they 
could have been standing in the courtyard of the German castle 
instead of a Belgian potato field. 


He fell, looked down, and tried to make out the ground through 
the fog. The damp field over which they had just been stumbling 
seemed to have vanished. The ground was much too even for a 
plowed field, and Indy had the odd feeling that the ground beneath 
him was tilting down. Just a little, like a hill. His boots moved over 
something that could be dewy grass. 

As if to confirm this, Linda suddenly stopped and looked 
helplessly around in the fog, then she looked at him. 

“T don’t know where we are,” she confided to him. The panicked 
undertone couldn’t be suppressed. “I don’t know this place.” 


KK 


The two dog handlers had also come to the same conclusion as they 
led the small, quickly assembled troop of German soldiers who 
pursued the escapees. The parachute jumper, Major Kant, from 
whose unit most of the two dozen men came, and Friedrich Siedler, 
nicknamed the Ferret, had been called together by Kielmann and 
Bellog even before all of the flames had died, and they had rushed 
after the four bloodhounds that had picked up the trail of the 
escapees at the mouth of the tunnel. 

“What does that mean?” the Oberst snarled at the dog handler. 
The man was visibly uncomfortable, and at Kielmann’s words, even 
the two grim-looking dogs slunk back. Nevertheless, the soldier 
repeated his assertion. 

“Gefreiter Horbach and I don’t know this land, Herr Oberst,” said 
the man bravely. “There isn’t such a meadow land near the castle.” 

Kant looked around through the fog. The sight reminded him of 
the inside of a thunder cloud right before the storm broke. He had 
experienced something like this before, during a particularly hectic 
jump, and the sight awakened dark memories within him. 

“Tm just wondering how you know that,” he said loudly. “Man, I 
can’t even see far enough to be certain that my shoelaces are tied.” 

“Please excuse me, Herr Major, but Horbach and I have walked 
all over this same area for the past three days.” 


“Horbach and you,” said Kielmann. 
“And the dogs, Herr Oberst.” The man swallowed. Before he 
could say anything else, a cry rang through the fog. The voice 


sounded stifled, as if the man were packed in cotton. 
Kielmann peered in the direction in which the weak circle of light 
from the second dog handler’s lamp was just barely visible. 


“What did Horbach say?” he asked. 

“He lost the trail,” said the dog handler, already flinching back. 
“We should hurry,” he added. 

At a wave, the troop set quickly into motion. Kant pushed over to 
the dog handler. 


“Horbach,” he began. 

“Schmidt,” Kant began anew and shook his head haltingly. “I’m 
wondering how someone can lose a trail while standing still. It isn’t 
raining, after all.” 

“No idea, Herr Major. Horbach and I can only see things through 
the dogs. Every time we stop to orient ourselves, they get nervous 
and pull at their leashes, and as soon as we continue on, they are less 
certain, as if the trail just vanishes into the ground after ten or fifteen 
steps.” 

Kant nodded silently and stopped. “Or as if someone is pulling 
out the ground from beneath our feet,” he murmured. Anyone who 
had ever parachuted out over an unknown land at night had a good 
understanding of where they were, how the ground tilted, and what it 
was made of even if he couldn’t see his own hand in front of his face. 
Kant had, due to old habits, studied maps of the area after his arrival, 
and he trusted his instincts. 

And his instincts told him that the search party wasn’t in any 
place that had been shown on the maps. Yet they could be no farther 
than halfway to Ghent, and Ghent was still on the maps. 

He looked around for Kielmann. The fog had grown a little 
lighter-perhaps a sign that they were closing in on the escapees, he 
considered-and he could make out the Oberst’s outline, because he 
had taken the lead in this situation. Kant moved hastily. Kielmann 
was talking to the Frenchman and the agent, the Ferret. Kant 
grinned unwillingly. 

“Lancelot also told me the rest,” said Bellog. The Frenchman 
looked somewhat out of place with his singed eyebrows and trails of 
soot on his face. The Major frowned. He couldn’t take this nonsense 
about a knight falling from the heavens seriously. Sure, the heroes of 


the modern era did in fact fall from the heavens-people like himself, 
for example-but he placed no worth on knighthood. The man who 
Kielmann and his officers had called Lancelot-secretly, he still wasn’t 
quite sure that it wasn’t just a code name-had in fact been a little 
mysterious, but when Kant wasn’t hanging from a parachute, he 
preferred to stand with both feet firmly on the ground, and every 
soldier knew that he didn’t have to believe all of the shit that was in 
orders if he wanted to survive. 

Just like the old knights, thought Kant 

sarcastically as he listened to the Frenchman’s report. We leave 
the thinking to court women or commanders-and when it comes 
down to the greatest commander of all time sending one of his best 
parachute troops to protect a twelfth of the Round Table, so be it. 
Complaints and objections at times like these were much more 
dangerous than night jumps. And he certainly wouldn’t start a 
discussion of this nonsense about knights, magic swords that sank 
into unknown lakes, and definitely not magic words and heathen 
gods. The whole mess reminded him of the torch-lit marches in the 
old cult henges and other druid nonsense. The search for Excalibur 
seemed almost sensible in that context-or at least significant, a 
criteria that was often more important to soldiers than sense. 

“Why do we even have to follow this group, then?” he asked 
finally. 

“They won't get very far until daybreak, and then we could easily 
see them from the air. 

Aside from the forest, there’s no cover here.” 

“But you heard the dog handlers, Major,” said Bellog. “We'll lose 
the trail.” “Why?” asked Kant unapologetically. He obviously could 
find no answer that made sense. 

Bellog threw him a tired glance and then looked at Kielmann. The 
Oberst nodded. 


“T also can’t explain it,” the Frenchman admitted. “I suspected it, 
and Oberst Kielmann was sensible enough to listen to me.” 

“That isn’t an answer,” said Kant calmly. “Why this secrecy?” 

Bellog stared into the fog, which was again growing thicker. 

Apparently they had gotten close enough that the dogs had a good 
scent again, and it looked as if the landscape that lay hidden behind 
the fog bank wouldn’t change again so quickly. 


“Let’s say that Lancelot described the way he would follow to 
reach our... mutual destination. It was no path in the sense that you 
would find it on a map, Major. I will spare you the confusing 
details...” 

You arrogant whippersnapper, Kant commented in his thoughts. 

“.. but as I saw the wall of fog around the castle, I was 
immediately reminded that Lancelot had been found in a similarly 
odd fog near the southern coast of England.” The Frenchman 
shrugged his shoulders. “My intuition tells me that we will, as you 
say, not get any major leads under such bizarre circumstances... et 
voila!” 


Kant was anything but impressed. 

The Frenchman threw him a condescending glance. “Don’t try to 
think about it, Major,” he said, emphasizing the last word. “Better 
men in Berlin have already done that.” 


Kant threw Siedler a glance. 

Ferret grinned pointedly. “Oh,” he stated, “it would take a lot 
more brains than that.” 

Kielmann looked at the agent sharply. “Let that go,” he ordered 
the man. 

“This unit has already fallen out of favor. As soon as the Fuhrer 
finds out that our prisoners escaped, the Gestapo will be after all of 
us.” 

Kant nodded humorlessly, and Siedler paled as the Frenchman 
smiled maliciously with his soot-blackened face. 

“This undertaking has led to high costs,” the Oberst continued. 
“And so far, the German Reich had gotten nothing more than a 
ruined castle of paper.” 

“Maybe we could make a mock-up of a bunker out of it,” 
suggested Ferret. 

“And we have hostages!” 

“A fourth-class acting group,” Kielmann sighed. “The British 
certainly aren’t crazy enough to bail those comedians out. They 
wouldn’t even admit that we have them.” He shook his head. 

“So what do we do with them now?” Kant inquired, secretly 
wondering what he and his men were risking their well-trained necks 
for. 


“No idea,” the Oberst said. “I expect that during the coming years 
of war, they will be guest actors in our prisons.” 

“Then at least their audiences can’t run away from them,” the 
Frenchman remarked bitingly. 

“On the other hand,” he replied nonchalantly, “at least now we 
will no longer be plagued by these uneducated Welsh idiots.” He 
pointed in the direction in which the escapees apparently moved. “As 
long as we don’t completely lose the trail.” 

Kant decided not to reply. He would have happily handed this 
troop over to the British soldiers, after all, he had to watch these 
actors for an entire evening, and he wasn’t even a Brit. But perhaps it 
would be best to put them in a completely different sort of camp. 


“What a shitty way to fight a war,” he murmured. 

“What?” asked Oberst Kielmann, who fortunately hadn’t heard 
him. 

“Nothing,” said Kant. “If this doesn’t work out, we’re finished. We 
can’t go back to Berlin empty-handed.” 

Bellog shrugged his shoulders. White teeth flashed in his soot- 
blackened face. “Don’t worry,” he said mysteriously. “At the moment, 
we are protected by the German Wehrmacht.” He spread his arms in 
a movement that seemed to spread through the fog around him. “See 
this simply as a successful invasion of a foreign land.” 

Siedler stopped. “It looks as if the fog is getting a bit lighter,” he 
said. 


“Indeed,” said the professor suddenly. 

“What?” asked Indy, who had been concentrating completely on 
placing his feet on an invisible plain, one foot in front of the other. 

“T recently got the feeling that the fog would get lighter,” Higgins 
clarified, proud of himself. “Voila.” 

Indy lifted his head. The sarcastic reply stuck in his throat. While 
he had moved through an at least knee-deep impenetrable cloud of 
fog directly above the ground, which had condensed like water and 
sloshed around in his boots like a cold pool, anyone looking at eye 
level could see several dozen steps ahead. The outlines weren’t 
especially clear, but clear enough that the trees and branches could 


be distinguished. For a moment Indy expected that the blue sky 
would shimmer through right before his eyes, but then the pale white 
veils pulled over their heads again. Yet he could still see the group of 
trees to the left of them, even if the sight seemed to have somehow 
lost its dimensional depth. The trunks looked almost translucent, 
like a silk painting that flowed into the gray. Anyway, something else 
wasn’t right with the trees. Since their sight had meanwhile 
improved, he let go of Linda’s hand and turned his steps towards the 
grove of trees. They were oddly bent, and their branches spread far 
above the ground on one side. It looked as if a place began there 
where nothing could grow. Indy didn’t know much about trees, but 
he knew that they tended to grow in large groups that struggled up 
together in order to take the light away from each other. Trees filled 
the area with roots and spread very slowly, but purposefully. These 
united groups of trees seemed to be crammed onto a small bit of 
land, and instead of ferns or bushes, he could only see a couple of 
bare stems on the ground through the mist. 

His head solved the mystery in the same moment as his feet. 
There was a loud splash, and he cursed. 

“What’s going on?” asked the girl. Linda followed him carefully as 
her gaze constantly went back to the others in the group. “Water,” 
Indy growled. “I stepped into a pond.” “Didn’t you see the row of 
reeds?” 

Linda asked. 

He decided not to answer. “Where the hell are we?” he asked, 
climbed out of the puddle, and shook his boots out. As he continued 
on, there was a wet smack with every step. The water was cold! 

Linda studied the shoreline as far as it could be seen as she joined 
him. She shook her head. “Impossible,” she said. The panic had 
vanished from her voice, but her nervous gaze showed that the young 
woman was only controlling herself with trouble. “There’s no large 
lake in this area, and none with such thick foliage.” 

A terrible suspicion crept into Indy’s 

thoughts. “The moat at the castle?” 

Linda dismissed the possibility 

with a silent shake of her head. Indy secretly agreed with her. The 
thought was absurd. Of course they could have gone in a circle, but 
even in the fog they would have noticed the impassible bottom of the 
stone quarry, and the moat at the castle had no trees on the shore. 


They caught up with the professor, who kept an exact distance 
between himself and their two uncanny guides. Higgins asked no 
questions about the reasons for which he and Linda had remained 
behind, which pointed to the fact that the professor was involved 
rather deeply with his own problems. For a while they marched 
silently along next to each other. 

The shore was damp and probably covered with cold droplets of 
dew, and Indy’s soaked boots quickly cooled his feet. He sighed in 
defeat, because obviously he could expect to spend the next week 
with a crippling cold. In light of the remaining dangers, he could do 
much worse. Nevertheless, he continued to dwell on it. 

“T know this area,” said Higgins in the silence. His voice sounded 
more confused than Indy had ever heard from the old man. Perhaps 
the strain had been too much for him. 

Higgins’ eyes flashed behind the glasses. “Nonsense,” he growled 
at Indy, whose expression had obviously betrayed his thoughts. “I’m 
fine, Indiana.” “Fine enough to recognize one shoreline cloaked in 
fog over another?” asked Indy skeptically. 

The professor shook his head. “I don’t mean that I’ve been here 
before,” he corrected himself. “Not exactly here. But I recognize this 
type of landscape. The meadows, the plants, the trees on the shore... 
and the fog. 

Have you noticed now how familiar the fog looks?” 

Indy, who had been trying in vain to get his feet around any 
obstacles, looked up. It looked like completely normal fog, he 
thought to himself. 

Which probably meant that there had been something uncanny 
about the fog in the forest. 


“T don’t understand what you mean,” he said aloud. 

“During my studies, I spent a lot of time in South Wales and in 
the bordering part of southern England,” said Higgins. “All of the 
details fit, the damp meadows, the shoreline, the wide, treeless 
landscape.” He threw his younger 

American colleague a challenging glance. “And the fog,” he 
continued, convinced. 

Indy, who in his studies had more to do with precious metals and 
gemstones than with botany and whose experience had made it clear 
to him that valuable cultural objects and treasures were hidden in 


caves and graves, but very seldom on some field-and certainly not in 
plain sight-refrained from replying. He wasn’t in the mood for a 
dispute about academic merits, not without some cognac and a warm 
fireplace. Anyway, Higgins was no fool. He had so far behaved 
bravely for a scientist used to past discoveries and dusty files, and as 
long as his glasses didn’t break, he could probably see better than 
Indy. 


But if his observations were actually true... 

Higgins, who had watched him, nodded thoughtfully, and his 
triumphant smile vanished quickly. “There are naturally a couple of 
other places in the world which would look so similar,” he stated 
haltingly. 

But, Indy continued in his thoughts, it would be really foolish of 
Lancelot’s mysterious fairy to take them through the fog just to set 
them down in Canada or New Zealand-especially when she likely 
called this place home. 

“Look at it like this,” said Higgins in a tone that was probably 
meant to be mild. “Avalon is everywhere.” He grinned suddenly. 
“And we didn’t even get seasick!” 

“Just great,” murmured Indy. Linda stared at them in disbelief. 
He decided not to think about it anymore. Their troubles probably 
weren't over yet. They silently followed the two men, whose massive, 
hunched outlines constantly became clearer against the backdrop of 
the fog. The sight became better, and here and there they could see 
the calm water of the lake shimmering through the fog. The surface 
was as smooth as melted butter, the clusters of reeds stood up as 
straight in the air as if they were cables that someone had put in a 
pane of glass. It was eerily quiet. Indy could hear sounds of neither 
frogs nor birds nor insects. No gusts of wind moved the fog or the 
shore grasses. A good quarter of an hour passed before the knight 
and his knave stopped. An aged wooden stake rose from the shore, 
three steps into the reeds, and a not especially trustworthylooking 
rowboat lay tied there, motionless in the water. 

“How practical,” Indy remarked. He was again conscious of his 
wet feet. 

The professor looked around searchingly. Behind them, the fog 
seemed to have grown thicker again. It hung there like a wall of gray 
cotton, while only a fine mist formed out over the lake, the type of 


invisible deception that imperceptibly weakened an observer’s sight 
and made them walk off into nothingness. 

“There’s probably a village nearby,” Higgins opined hopefully. 

Indy didn’t reply to that. He sat down on the wooden peg and 
pulled his boots off. The water ran out in a thin channel and splashed 
into the mirrorsmooth lake. The small circle of waves widened 
slowly, as if the lake didn’t want to be disturbed. Indy shrugged his 
shoulders and also wrung his wet socks as he studied Lancelot and 
Brushguy, pulling the boat towards the peg. 

“So that’s what a hero looks like,” said Linda, who sat down next 
to him, her arms wrapped around her raised knees. The young 
woman studied the knight with glowing eyes. 

Indy frowned. “No,” he said. He forced her to lean over and 
pointed at the water beneath them. At her own face. “That’s what a 
hero looks like,” 

he said seriously. 


She looked at him. 

“Men like that aren’t heroes,” Indy explained grimly. “Someone 
who is born with a broad chest and powerful hands, eats iron beams 
for breakfast, and is crazy enough not to be afraid is no hero.” He 
smiled encouragingly at her. “A Belgian girl who is barely old enough 
to have high school behind her, who fights against the German Reich 
despite her fear, that’s a hero.” 


Linda continued to stare silently into the water. “Jealous?” she 
asked. 

“Of course not,” Indy said self-consciously. “After all, I’m just like 
him.” 

She didn’t react, instead just continued to stare at the water’s 
surface. Indy worried that the joke hadn’t been understood. 
Suddenly, she laughed. It was the first time since the commotion in 
the castle. Indy smiled until he followed her gaze. Her reflection 
stared him in the face, so it was probably his image in the water that 
made her laugh. 

She lifted her head, looked directly at him, and continued to 
laugh, louder this time. Indy lifted his fingers and felt at his hair. 
Only now did he realize that he was covered with papier-maché and 
bits of plaster. He probably looked like a cross between a flour mill 


worker and a miner. He leaned down over the lake again and 
nodded. He carefully stretched out his hand. The fingers vanished 
into the cold water without causing too much movement, and since 
he could no longer see them, for a heartbeat he had the unreasonable 
feeling that they had simply vanished. He shook that off and scooped 
up water into his palm to wash the rubble from his face as he 
searched for a handkerchief with the other hand. 

Judging by Linda’s expression, he was only partially successful. 

Finally, she took the handkerchief out of his hand and soaked it. 

Indy noticed that Brushguy had returned to the shore and silently 
went through the bushes. He walked, hunched over, as if he were 
searching for something. 

“Tt’s a miracle that we got away from the Germans,” 

said Linda, obviously displeased with her efforts. “When the 
plaster hardens, you probably won’t be able to move at all.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Indy. “After all, I saved your... 
hmmm, neck, dear. How about a little gratefulness.” 

She smiled at him and fluttered her eyelashes. “That may be too 
much at the moment, Dr. Jones. Your makeup would be the death of 
any romantic.” “Then at least shut your trap,” he said good- 
naturedly. 

She ignored this comment. Brushguy had again approached the 
shore in his search. “What is he doing?” 

Indy looked up at the exact moment that Brushguy let out an 
incomprehensible sound and bent over. As he came back up out of 
the bushes, he held two oars in his hands, which the owner of the 
rowboat had probably hidden there so that people like them couldn’t 
find them so easily. 

“Oh no,” said Indy. “I’m sick of water. Especially my feet.” 

While he watched as Higgins went over to Brushguy and asked 
him a couple of hasty questions, he quickly pulled his shoes and 
socks back on. A cold shudder ran down his back that had nothing to 
do with the ghostly surroundings. The feeling on his feet wasn’t 
much better than before but having his socks on his feet was 
probably the quickest way to warm them. 

Higgins stood next to the peg as they came over, while Lancelot 
already waited motionless as a statue at the bow of the rowboat. The 
knave held the oars. Both apparently had practice with this, or at 


least neither swayed. “He wants to go out on the lake,” the professor 
clarified, although that was obvious. 

“To get the damn sword,” said Indy. Guessing wasn’t hard. “Why 
are they going now? If we are really safe enough here for such things, 
then we really have enough time.” Anyway, they could also just leave 
the thing where it is, he finished silently. 

“This Bellog probably knows too much,” answered Higgins. 

“Brushguy avoided the question when I asked him, but 
apparently Lancelot believes that the Frenchman could come here 
and get the sword himself.” 

“How would Bellog know...” Indy stopped. 

“That’s right,” said Higgins, a slight tone of irony in his voice. 
“Our knight isn’t sure what all he may have said in his fever.” 

They looked at each other as the slave continued to work at the 
knots. 

Indy thought about the Frenchman, and a trace of the earlier 
rivalry made itself known. So a twin brother-well, he had taken care 
of one of them, he would be able to deal with the other, he told 
himself. A small, mocking voice somewhere behind his ear whispered 
to him that, to be honest, he hadn’t really taken care of Bellog. The 
Frenchman had really done himself in when he opened the Ark of the 
Covenant, and he was the one who beat Indy over all the years. 


He silenced the voice and looked over at the rowboat. 

“We can’t just steal a boat,” Higgins lamented. “After all, we are 
on British soil.” 

Indy was no longer so sure. Avalon is everywhere, he thought 
mockingly. He wondered what bad experience had led to the unusual 
amount of respect that the little professor paid his southern English 
countrymen. Brushguy had meanwhile readied the boat and now 
pulled at the stake to loosen the rope. 

Indy opened his mouth, left it open for a breath, and then closed 
it again. 


The baying of dogs. 

The small group around the knight turned around hastily. 
Somewhere in the fog behind them, dogs barked. Of course, they 
could also be the villagers’ hunting dogs, but none of them seemed 
really convinced of that. 


Indy threw Lancelot a quick glance. The heroically smooth 
courage had vanished, and the knight looked confused and clearly 
less certain than during their march through the fog. Apparently, he 
had expected that they had shaken off their pursuers. 

The dogs bayed again, this time much closer, then the barks 
silenced abruptly, and for a moment a whimper could be heard. 
Suddenly, no one needed to be convinced. Indy and Linda entered 
the rowboat, which shook dangerously. The knight didn’t seem to be 
excited but raised no objections. Indy stretched his hand out. 
Higgins looked around helplessly, then he made a small sound and 
leapt into the boat. Despite the combined efforts of Brushguy and 
Indy, the rowboat moved only slowly away from the stake. 


KK 


The rowboat vanished slowly into the clouds of fog that hung low 
over the lake. Belloq peered through the reeds between Kant and 
Kielmann, but remained crouched so that the escapees couldn’t see 
his face. Behind him, one of the bloodhounds whimpered, which 
Horbach had to silence. 

Apparently, the pursuit through the fog had cost them all of their 
discipline, Bellog lamented. 

“Why don’t we just shoot them?” asked Kielmann once more. The 
officer looked somewhat out of place in his officer’s uniform as leaves 
and stems stuck out between signs of rank. “They escaped us.” 

“They'll come back,” Bellog assured him with a bit more certainty 
than he really felt. “They won’t escape with the boat. They’re getting 
the sword.” 

Kant shook his head skeptically. “They must have heard the 
dogs.” 

“Possibly,” said Bellog. “But Lancelot can’t think about anything 
except for that sword. And when he has it, the sword will think for 
him. They'll come back here. They were probably lucky that they 
even found a boat.” 

“What makes you so sure that he’s going to get Excalibur now?” 
The Oberst spoke the name of the sword with an odd emphasis, as if 
he secretly couldn’t believe the undertaking that he was involved in. 

“He feared that I could beat him to it,” said Belloq simply. “I 
made him think that he told me enough during his fever.” 


“Did he?” Kant inquired in a dangerously calm voice. 

“Of course not,” answered Bellog. No one would believe him, he 
was certain of that, but that wasn’t important now. “In that case, 
your men could have gone ahead and shot, Oberst, without sinking 
the boat, of course.” 

The rowboat had vanished into the fog, and the men stood up 
together and brushed grass and soil from their uniforms. The fog 
started to lessen before their eyes and pulled back to the lake like a 
gigantic kraken. Belloq couldn’t banish the feeling that the fog 
remained like a wall between them and the escapees, as if there were 
an invisible participant that pushed it back and forth across the 
board of the world as it wished. 

“Who knew,” he murmured. One of the soldiers of the rear guard 
came over and murmured something to Kielmann. 

“A village or a harbor,” said the Oberst. “A good kilometer away, 
between the hills.” 

Kant looked in the indicated direction. Behind him, the fog had 
mostly disappeared. It dripped down into the meadows and vanished 
in the cool morning air, and Kant thought that he could see a couple 
of low huts. 

“We must have practically stumbled through it,” the Major 
considered aloud. 

Bellog leaned towards the German officers. “Tell your men not to 
make themselves easily noticeable,” he warned. 


Kielmann studied him, not understanding. 

“T have reason to think that we are no longer in the... current... 

territory of the German Reich,” Belloq clarified. “As Major Kant 
so correctly noted, this place isn’t on any map on the wall of your 
headquarters, Herr Oberst.” Bellog smiled thinly. “To be exact, this 
place is a little farther to the northwest.” 

Kielmann stared at his informant with consternation. “Where are 
we?” 


he asked harshly. 


“In Great Britain,” Siedler commented. The spy looked around. 
“Somewhere in the south, probably.” 


“The invasion,” said Kant in a tone that tipped from sarcasm to 
shock in the middle of the word. 

“You can raise a flag here,” the Frenchman replied, “but I 
wouldn’t advise that yet under the circumstances. A certain control 
seems appropriate to me.” 

The two German officers looked around wordlessly, then they 
looked at their men, who waited on the shore. Of the over two dozen 
men who had originally been part of their hastily thrown-together 
group, half of them had vanished somewhere in the fog along the 
way, among them Schmidt, the second dog handler, and his two 
bloodhounds. Besides Bellog, Siedler, and the two officers, in 
addition to dog handler there were only six men, and the two officers 
doubted that the missing men would reappear. 

The march through the fog probably hadn’t followed a normal 
path, and God alone knew where the missing soldiers and dogs were 
now. 

“Too few men for a bridge,” said Kielmann with biting irony. 
“Let’s hope that the Brits don’t find out about our little invasion 
before we find a radio and a 

U-boat. In that order.” 

Kant nodded silently. The coast of southern England resembled a 
secured fort since the British had first been seriously confronted with 
the possibility of a German invasion. With some bad luck, they would 
find a fortress a few kilometers inland, and if the farmers became 
aware of them, then the territorial defense would be at their throats 
faster than they could run. 

“Understood,” said Kielmann to Bellog. “We remain calm until 
that rowboat comes back or one of the natives stumbles upon us- 
whichever happens first.” He looked at Kant. “Go gather your men.” 

Kant stared at their eight soldiers and shook his head weakly. 
“There can be no talk of gathering here,” he murmured. 


KK 


The lake, or, more properly, the part of it that they could see, formed 
a perfect circle in the fog as if the boat were a stone that had been 
thrown into a sea of fog, the waves of which had suddenly frozen. The 
water was mirrorsmooth and dripped as thick as honey when they 
raised the oars. 


Drips formed small, overlapping circles in the smooth surface. 
They remained behind them, and that was the only sign that they 
were moving at all. Now and then Lancelot murmured brief 
instructions, and Brushguy steered the boat gently in a different 
direction with the oars. Indy asked himself what landmarks the 
knight saw that told him what direction to go, but of all of the strange 
things, this was perhaps the least noteworthy. It also probably wasn’t 
so important where they were, as long as they just stayed far enough 
from the shore. 

The ring of fog grew higher, formed a slim tube that opened to the 
sky so that it looked as if they were on a stage in the middle of a 
gigantic stadium, a coliseum of fog and clouds. High above, the 
brightness of daylight shimmered and slowly worked its way down 
into the tube of fog, while outside the ghostly cloak, in the more or 
less real world, the sun came up. To Indy, it seemed as if they were in 
the slowly-moving eye of a gentle hurricane or in a tunnel through a 
gigantic cloud, the underside of which lay on the ground. The water 
splashed quietly, and the oars moved almost soundlessly through the 
water without causing Brushguy or himself any trouble. An oddly 
peaceful feeling came over him. He looked at Linda and Higgins, who 
crouched in the stern and stared at the ring of fog, eyes wide. 

Lancelot looked over his shoulder at Brushguy and nodded. The 
knave gestured for Indy to stop the boat with the oar, and the two 
men simultaneously left the oar blades in the water, stopping the 
boat in that way. It turned slightly in a circle, a movement that was 
gently ended as if by a ghostly hand. They waited. Brushguy had 
pulled the oar on board and turned to his master, and Indy did the 
same. The knight stood upright in the bow, arms wide and stretched 
forward, palms turned towards the water. 

Indy couldn’t see his face, but he was certain that the man had 
closed his eyes. If he was saying anything at all, then it was only a 
whisper, too quiet to be heard. The boat seemed to slowly drift from 
the center of the ring of fog, or perhaps the eye of this gigantic tower 
of fog had simply widened, even just a bit so that the midpoint lay a 
good bit away from the rowboat. 

On the water’s surface, a circular wave appeared as if something 
invisible had fallen into the water. It grew bigger and widened, and a 
second one followed, then another one. Indy followed the progress of 
the first wave with his eyes until it vanished into the fog. The water 


moved even more forcefully, but completely silently, and the nearby 
rowboat barely swayed as the waves spread, and then suddenly a fist 
sized drop flew up, followed by a meter-high column of water. 
Something shimmered within, grew brighter as the water ran off of 
it, and the drop collided with the tip on its way down and burst. To 
the right and left, the broad guards of a sword appeared from the 
water, or were created from it as if the water were melting into the 
sword that it had hidden, or as if the steel crystallized from the clear 
water. The guards and the grip became visible, then the broad part of 
the blade. The water slid off of it like a towel, the material of which 
hung close to the silver shimmering metal without leaving behind 
drips or channels. The tip of the sword was free for a moment, then 
the water roiled up again, formed slim, feminine hands, smooth 
fingers that the razor-sharp blade couldn’t cut because they vanished 
again as soon as they touched the steel, while the other hand, with 
new fingers and newly risen from the water, which the previous ones 
had already flowed into, replaced them. The sword was raised in a 
barely noticeable movement. The knight brought his arms together, 
laid both hands on the grip, closed his fingers, and held the sword so 
that the lake water slid off of the tip of the blade; so quickly that it 
nearly seemed as if it was relieved. The lake was again as smooth as 
glass, barely a hand width beneath the tip of the sword. Light came 
through the ring in the fog above them. It seemed to find a ghostly 
echo in the silver shimmer of the blade. 

Lancelot raised Excalibur over his head, and now it was as if the 
sword was glowing from within, but only for a heartbeat, then it 
displayed only the ordinary shine of polished metal. The knight 
slowly lowered the blade and placed the tip in the bow in front of 
him. The sharp-edged steel sank easily into the rotting wood. 
Lancelot didn’t turn around, but the knave pointed wordlessly for 
Indy to take up his oar again, and Indy obeyed without comment. 
Slowly, they turned the boat. As he looked over the lake between 
Linda and the professor, he could no longer see anything of the odd 
fountain. 

They were rowing back, that much was obvious. The fog was 
again thicker and blurred, as if whatever had kept it back had 
vanished again as mysteriously as it had come. It grew brighter, and 
their line of sight slowly increased after the first dozen rows. 


I wonder what we'll do if the Germans are on the shore, Indy 
thought. 

He threw a glance over his shoulder at the motionless Lancelot, 
and his terrible premonitions deepened: It probably didn’t matter to 
him. Now that he had the sword, he was only conscious of himself 
again. For a moment, Indy was tempted to open his mouth, but a 
glance at Linda and Higgins convinced him that it was probably 
senseless. As long as they were travelling in this odd fog, the knight 
decided where they were going. Indy felt for the whip, which he 
hadn’t lost despite all of his fights and escapes. 

Even if the Germans weren’t there. Belloq certainly was. He 
smiled grimly. 

He was ready to allow this hero of the Round Table to carry out 
most of the slaughter. 

The fog lifted quickly, but not fast enough. He and Brushguy, who 
sat with their backs in the direction they were travelling, didn’t see it 
in time, and the honorable Lancelot du Lac decided not to mention it 
to them. As Linda stared past Indy with wide eyes and opened her 
mouth, it was already too late. The bow of the boat rammed into the 
shore, and the girl was thrown into his arms as the collision shook 
the riders. Higgins collided against the knave as if he were a brick 
wall, but Linda simply knocked Indy from his seat. First his head 
collided with the oar, then the plank. 

“Sorry,” she said properly and hastily got off of him. Before he 
could reply, a murderous scream rang out, followed by a second, 
which was less justified fury and much more pain. Indy got up 
hastily, just barely missed the glasses that Lucius Higgins was 
desperately searching for in the water with his boot, and looked 
around. 

The knight had leapt out with the magical sword in both hands 
right after the collision. Now he swung the blade to keep back the 
soldiers who had nearly surrounded them. The officer, who had been 
Lancelot’s companion at the bizarre feast table, stood behind his 
men, his left hand pressed against his right upper arm. Blood soaked 
his uniform. 

Suddenly, wood cracked. Brushguy broke off the end of his oar 
with his bare hands, raised the improvised club, and attacked a 
soldier who had already stepped between the boat and the knight. 
Two excited bloodhounds defended the man, and soldier, knave, 


wooden club, and dogs fell in a tangle of whirling limbs at the 
shoreline. In the meantime, Lancelot had wounded two more men, 
and two other soldiers ran from behind the rowboat. 

Indy unrolled the whip and hit one of the men in the face with it 
in the same movement. The hit couldn’t have caused any type of 
serious damage, but the terror made the man stumble so that he fell 
backwards into the reeds. 

Indy leapt onto the land and prepared to knock the other man 
from his feet as someone grabbed his wrist. Before the fist fight 
moved to the water and things became hard to see, Indy could make 
out the insignia of a German Major on the shoulder that collided 
hard with his nose. 

With a bloody nose and wet as a cat, he surfaced again and 
punched blindly. There probably was some god or another on their 
side, because Indy hit the German directly on the chin. Although the 
officer had been well-trained and appeared rather tough, he seemed 
to have a chin of glass-as Indy rubbed the water from his eyes and 
could see something again, the man was lying peacefully on his back. 

“Perfect,” he murmured grimly and waded through the mud of 
the shore, not completely certain whether he would next meet a 
simple soldier or an aristocrat. Heroic knights probably weren’t well 
versed in tactics. 

He fished the whip from the reeds, used it to knock down a 
soldier nearby who had sprung out at him from the shore, as he 
simultaneously twisted the man’s flight path and allowed the man’s 
weight to take over. As he was back on the shore and felt the water 
pour from his shoes, his mood reached a low point. The loud cry with 
which one of the soldiers slid off the magical blade of Excalibur and 
hit the ground dully didn’t help his mood in the slightest. 
Unconscious, bleeding men or crouching injured lay all around the 
gigantic man with the sword who stood between them. 

Indy’s dull fury, barely suppressed since the beginning of this 
senseless massacre, quickly boiled over. Without thinking about it, 
he pulled the whip up, and, without thinking, aimed it, but not at a 
German. 

The cry from behind him probably kept him from doing 
something incredibly foolish. Before he had turned around, the 
knight had already let the sword sink, and the gaze with which he 
studied Indy showed that Lancelot du Lac understood very well what 


Indy’s expression meant. Indy turned his head and looked at the 
boat. 

The Frenchman balanced in the rowboat and held a knife to 
Linda’s throat. The professor lay unconscious in the water, a hand 
closed around the glasses that he had lost after a short fight with 
Belloq. 

“Sirs,” said Bellog, repeating the word in an odd dialect that the 
knight could obviously understand. “I will spare all of us stating the 
obvious,” he then explained, and looked, challenging, from Indy to 
Lancelot. “What are you waiting for?” 

Linda’s eyes looked shocked and pleading. A trail of blood ran 
down her neck. Indy didn’t have to think about it for long. He spread 
out his hands and dropped the whip. 

“You aren’t very chivalrous, old friend,” he said with acted calm. 

Bellog didn’t pay him any mind. Indy followed his gaze and 
looked at the knight. Lancelot still stood motionless, Excalibur held 
in both hands, with the look of a sleepwalker who has suddenly 
awoken on the roof of their house. 

This is it, Indy thought. The other Belloq would have never gone 
so far, but this man wasn’t bluffing. Possibly the twin brothers 
weren't completely the same, or they had-unimaginable for this 
family-been so close that the loss of the other had destroyed the 
remnants of his senses. 

This Belloq would push the knife into the girl’s throat without 
pausing. 


And the knightly hero wouldn’t put down the damn sword! 

As if he had read Indy’s thoughts, life suddenly returned to 
Lancelot’s stony figure. He studied Indy with a quick glance, and in 
his eyes lay more misery and desperation than he had seen in any 
person’s eyes in his entire life. Then Lancelot looked at the 
Frenchman. With a movement that came too quickly for him to truly 
register it, he rammed the sword deep into the mud of the bank. 

The surviving soldiers struggled up and reached for their 
submachine guns. Indy wondered why they hadn’t just used the 
guns, but they had probably been trying to overpower their prey 
silently and quickly. 

The stock of a weapon pushed him forward. He slowly moved and 
stood next to the knight. The gigantic man looked weak and clumsy, 


as if, after he had failed at his mission, he had no strength left. Bellog 
pushed Linda towards them, and the girl stumbled to Indy and held 
tightly to him. 

She started to cry as he searched for his soaked handkerchief and 
gave it to her. 

“Press it on the wound,” he told her, wrapping his arm around 
her. 

She obeyed, sobbing. He watched silently as the other men 
escorted a grim-looking Brushguy. One of the soldiers fished the 
Major out of the water, the other pulled Higgins from the boat, 
dunked his head in the water, and then threw the struggling 
professor onto the shore. One man put his glasses on for him before 
dragging him along. 

“Well done,” said the Oberst to Bellog, but the expression on his 
face said something else. Bellog didn’t notice it. Indy looked around. 
Apart from the Frenchman and the officer, there were three other 
soldiers and the beatenlooking Major. The dog handler who 
Brushguy had beaten took care of his two bloodhounds, which 
looked no better than their master, half drowned and lame. Three 
soldiers and a fourth man without a uniform lay motionless in the 
weeds, specks of blood glimmered on the blades, nearly black in the 
ghostly twilight. Of the survivors, all had a bleeding cut or some 
other injury. Indy shook his head silently. 


“What a senseless massacre,” he murmured. 

The reason for the bloodbath was still stuck in the ground. The 
sword seemed to be completely clean. It was almost as if the blood 
couldn’t stick to the blade. The two German officers and the 
Frenchman stood in front of Excalibur as the soldiers held back the 
prisoners. Unconsciously, the larger group formed a half circle next 
to the three men and the sword between them. Indy looked over 
Excalibur’s grip at the lake beyond. The fog had again thickened and 
began to move. This time, it moved inland. Obviously it had been 
sent to encircle the area. 

It was an uncanny sight, but if the guards had noticed it, then 
they thought nothing of it, and the officers stood with their backs to 
the lake. 

“To the victor go the spoils,” said the Major with an inviting 
gesture. 


The words sounded unclear, probably because his chin was 
already swollen, but the cynicism was there. Apparently Bellog had 
no friends on either side, thought Indy. Bellog smiled oddly. “I will 
gladly leave the first attempt for you, Kant,” he answered the Major. 
“After all, it is your Fuhrer who Excalibur is meant for, so his 
subjects should also be able to take it.” 

The officer threw a glance at the Oberst. As he nodded, he 
stepped forward and carefully stretched his hand out to Excalibur. 
Indy unconsciously held his breath, but nothing happened. One after 
another, Kant closed each finger around the grip of the sword, first 
one hand, then the other. Belloq and the Oberst, who stood behind 
him, watched him, the German cautiously, the Frenchman with a 
mask-like, staring face. Indy wondered why Bellog hadn’t simply 
taken the sword himself. His brother wouldn’t have paused for a 
moment unless he had a very good reason. 

“Somehow that reminds me of something,” Higgins murmured. 
The professor had cleaned his glasses as much as was possible and 
stared through the smeared glass at the odd scene. He looked rather 
dazed, but Belloq’s punch apparently hadn’t left any lasting damage. 

Indy nodded grimly at him. The image of the three motionless 
men, one with his hand on a sword rammed into the ground, behind 
them a lake shrouded in fog, looked as unreal as the terrible play 
before. Only the uniforms didn’t fit, but they were barely 
recognizable after the fight. Indy had trouble watching the scene 
calmly, as none of the men showed any signs of moving. 

The short moment stretched on, turned to seconds and later 
minutes. 

Slowly, Indy realized that something wasn’t right. He looked 
again and saw a bead of sweat run down Kant’s forehead. 


The German Oberst cleared his throat. 


Nothing happened. 

With a somewhat helpless-looking expression, the Oberst turned 
to one of the soldiers who stood next to the prisoners and made a 
commanding gesture. 

“Help him, Schlosser,” he said. 

The soldier paused for a moment, then put the submachine gun 
aside, stepped over to the Major, and touched him almost gently on 


the shoulder. 
Kant seemed to wake from a trance. He turned his head and 
looked at the man without letting go of the sword. 


“Tt isn’t moving,” he said, shocked. 

He grabbed one side of the grip and the soldier held the other. 
Both men went to their knees, bent their arms, and then pushed up. 
Nothing happened. The veins on their arms stood out, sweat gleamed 
on their faces, and their breathing grew heavier as if they were trying 
to carry a large and incredibly heavy weight. 


Excalibur didn’t move. 

Higgins giggled in enjoyment. In light of their position and the 
beating the professor had just sustained, his joy was barely 
understandable. 

Linda looked at him as if he had lost his mind, but Indy, who 
understood the joke, chuckled. 


Lancelot’s face was completely unmoving. 

The Oberst waved for the two men to end their futile efforts and 
turned to the Frenchman. “What’s going on here?” he snarled. 

Belloq’s smile was an open display of amusement that one could 
only describe as unashamed. “My dear Oberst Kielmann,” he said. “I 
don’t mean to criticize your clearly competent organization, but even 
you should know of this.” 

He laughed. “It has spread everywhere. Good British tradition.” 

Kielmann’s expression showed that he was at the end of his 
patience. 

“Talk clearly, man.” 

“As you wish,” answered the Frenchman, unperturbed. “Maybe 
your men should try a little harder, Oberst. After all, you mean to 
soon take this land in the name of the Fuhrer. So you should prove 
that you are worthy to rule over this country.” He stepped over to 
Kant and the soldier and pointed for them to step aside. The gesture 
looked as if he were shooing two pesky insects. Indy thought about 
the German soldiers’ submachine guns and decided that the 
Frenchman had probably gone completely mad. 

Bellog stopped in front of Excalibur. He had his back to the three 
Germans. “What do you mean by that?” asked Kielmann, who was 


obviously as unhappy with his informant as Indy had feared. Belloq 
was probably only still alive because the Oberst belonged to that 
generation of soldiers that didn’t shoot without asking questions. 

Bellog stared at the small group of prisoners without really 
seeming to notice them. His expression appeared disconnected. “It 
has to do with kinghood,” he said finally. “Only he who can manage 
to pull the sword Excalibur out of the stone is worthy to rule over 
Britain!” His gaze became sharper. He looked at Indy with a gaze 
that was ice cold, then studied the knight with a dismissive smile, as 
he stood between the other prisoners with crossed arms and acted as 
if he wasn’t listening to him. Belloq’s hands folded around the grip of 
the sword as if he were pulling the blade from its sheath. His gaze 
settled on Lancelot, his face distorted in sudden triumph, and his lips 
moved in some type of soundless singsong. Indy couldn’t hear a 
sound, but a quick side glance told him that the knight had suddenly 
turned pale. 

Bellog tensed his arm muscles as he continued to murmur to him. 
His eyes remained frozen on the knight. 


And Excalibur moved. 

The blade slid a hand-length out of the ground as slowly and 
unwillingly as if every single atom of iron in the blade was struggling 
against it. Belloq began to sweat and his arms shook, but he didn’t 
give out. 

The sword moved again. It was now halfway out of the ground. 
Brushguy murmured something to Indy, who understood without a 
translation. 


And then the fog closed in. 

It happened quickly, from one moment to the next, the two 
moments only separated by a quick blink. The front of fog swelled 
from within, raced over them, and snapped together like the jaw of a 
gigantic insect. Indy heard the surprised cry of a soldier next to him, 
and the dull noise as he suddenly collapsed to his knees. For no more 
than a second, one could no longer see their own hand in front of 
their face. Indy had just enough time to search blindly for the 
submachine gun that the German soldier had lost, then the cloud of 
fog suddenly tore again. Sunlight 

shimmered 


over 

them, 

showing between clouds and shreds of fog in long fingers that 
reminded him of the straight lines of light that one saw in the dusty 
air of old churches when the sun was out of sight behind the stained- 
glass windows. The second soldier who had been standing with the 
prisoners stared at Indy, both holding a submachine gun at the 
ready, and most of the others were frozen in place as well. 


But they weren’t looking at the two guns. 

In silent agreement, the German and Indy lowered their weapons 
and turned around to see what the others were staring at. 

In the middle of an odd, roiling knot of fog and mist, Bellog stood 
like a fly enclosed in colorless resin. The Frenchman pushed, bent 
over, and simultaneously still pulled at the grip of the sword, the tip 
of which stuck two thumb lengths into the ground. The fog clouded 
and thickened, seemed to oppose Belloq’s attempts, and held him 
tight. 


At least it seemed so at first. 

As Indy wiped the sweat from his eyes and looked again, he could 
see that the ghostly arm of the fog wasn’t resisting the Frenchman. 

Whatever controlled the fog, it was helping the Frenchman. 

Indy could see the Frenchman’s twisted face. Just like his 
brother, he thought, and suddenly he regretted commenting on his 
opponent’s greed, and on his great hurry. Because it looked as if 
Belloq was getting what he wanted. Time leapt forward, and 
suddenly everything happened very quickly. Even if Indy had really 
given some warning, and even if the Frenchman had been able to 
hear him, it would have been too late. 

Excalibur flew out of the ground, leapt up, and glowed, an intense 
blue-white light like the inside of a very hot flame, but bright like the 
sun, and it was as if the blade moved the man, the man didn’t move 
the blade. As the sword flew vertically into the air over his head like a 
sign of God, the bright light was already pouring through his hands, 
making the flesh appear as clear as water and the knuckles like oddly 
formed air pockets. Bellog looked as if he had just been punched, and 
his mouth formed a scream that no one heard. The light grew 
brighter, whipped down to the ground like lightning, and poured out 


of Belloq’s wide-open mouth. His eyes flew open, began to glow, and 
then the skin all over his body, the flesh within him, lit, starting with 
the head. The light was too intense for one to look directly at the 
blade, but before Indy had to turn away, he thought that he could see 
as Belloq’s hands just vanished like steam in warm air, and as the 
blade, which he held proudly over his head, half of his free will, half 
against his will, simply fell through his flesh. 

The Frenchman paled in the bright light, simply fell apart, and 
whirled up like fine mist. And then the light also went out. 

Excalibur stood there in the air where a man had once stood, and 
then fell and simply tipped over the grip into the shore grass. 

For a couple of hasty breaths, none of them moved. The soldier 
next to Kant finally leaned forward instinctively towards the sword, 
his expression like the face of someone who has just been scared out 
of a deep sleep, but the Major held the man back with a silent 
gesture. Indy looked hastily at his opponent, but the German made 
no move to raise his submachine gun or react in any other way. 

Higgins 

giggled 

hysterically. “Pll have to add to the story about the stone,” he said 
quietly. 

“T just hope that he wasn’t a triplet,” said Indy, exhausted, before 
returning to silence. From the veils of fog at the shore, someone 
stepped towards them. At first, they saw a barely recognizable 
silhouette which, after a few steps, transformed into a small, black- 
haired woman. The woman went past the German officers as if they 
didn’t exist and stopped in front of the sword. 

Lancelot started to move and walked past Indy, approaching the 
woman. Although the knight was over a head taller than she was, he 
bowed his head and knelt before her. Neither paid any attention to 
the others. 

Everything went so fast that neither the Germans nor Indy had 
time to react. 

“Who the...” began Indy. Lucius Higgins tugged at his sleeve, and 
he swallowed back the rest. 

The professor looked past him with glowing eyes. “The fairy,” he 
said. “I don’t have my baby teeth anymore,” said Indy. “Just stop it 
with these games.” 

Higgins concentrated his attention on Indy. He looked agitated. 


“Morgana le Fey,” he said. “The Lady of the Lake.” 

Indy closed his eyes. He had the odd feeling that he was reaching 
a point where he was in over his head. The fact that the German 
soldiers didn’t react pointed to the fact that the others felt the same 
way. A large part of his rational mind still refused to believe these 
childhood stories come to life, even if the same mind had occupied 
the last few days with freeing a Knight of the Round Table from 
German hands. He felt a vague need for a rocking chair, a blanket, 
and a pipe, a thought that really only gripped him during a bad fever. 

Determined, he pulled himself together and opened his eyes. The 
fairy-like Morgana spoke with melodic, calm words to the still 
kneeling knight, who had taken Excalibur, but was visibly exhausted 
and could barely hold the sword. Her face, both alluring and fearful 
in its measured and foreign beauty, looked kind and worried, and her 
voice was a gentle singsong of incomprehensible Welsh words. Indy 
looked over at Higgins and found his friend listening to the 
conversation with a clearing face. 


“What is she saying?” he asked gently. 

“She’s trying to convince him that Britain is safe enough in the 
hands of heroes like us. The Knights of the Round Table can sleep 
again, and the sword shall go with him to a new resting place.” 

“Not a bad idea,” Indy murmured after a short pause and studied 
the sword silently. Belloq’s death was more terrifying in memory 
than at the moment in which it had happened, and more terrible yet 
was what they hadn’t seen, instead only imagined. “I know that,” he 
continued. “One only has trouble with such swords, and it’s 
impossible to get rid of them again.” 

Let alone the swashbucklers like Lancelot, he finished silently. 

The professor didn’t reply. Maybe his thoughts were going down 
similar, no less cynical paths. For whatever reason, the Germans 
seemed to be tired of fighting. The soldiers tended to their own 
wounds, those of their comrades, and those of the dogs, or simply 
stared off into space. They were visibly shaken and overcome by 
events that they didn’t understand and couldn’t influence. Kielmann 
and Kant stood as if paralyzed on the shore, barely three steps away 
from the knight and his fairy, but obviously without any interest in 
paying attention. 

Belloq’s nearly effortless end was a warning to all of them. 


“Some heroes we are,” murmured Indy, exhausted. 


“What?” asked Higgins, irritated. 

Morgana moved away from Lancelot and waved at Brushguy. The 
knave sprang immediately to the knight’s side and supported the 
man. The woman, who despite her beauty, looked nothing like a fairy 
and seemed no less real than the knave or Lancelot, said a couple of 
words to the two men, and then came over to them. 

“We will go,” she said in a French dialect that Indy could 
understand without Higgins’ translation, punctuated with foreign 
sounding words which, after several moments, he identified as 
spoken Latin. No one in the world had ever heard Latin words 
actually spoken aloud! The Romans had left their mark on British 
history, and at least fairies seemed to honor that legacy. 

“He really agreed to that?” asked Indy, surprised and to gain 
more time. Close up, the Lady of the Lake looked even more human 
than from a distance, but the similarity vanished if he looked directly 
into her eyes for a moment. Her eyes were dark, nearly pitch-black. 
They reminded him of the volcanic glass that they called obsidian, 
with tiny, flickering particles somewhere deep within, and they were 
a strong contrast to her light, pure skin. Her thick brows pointed to a 
temperament and control which made him fear that the woman 
couldn’t contain her fury if it hadn’t burned out and vanished long, 
long ago. Gone for hundreds of years, he guessed. She was shorter 
than him, shorter even than Higgins, but oddly he didn’t have the 
feeling that she needed to look up to him. 

“He agreed,” she assured him. Her face showed no tension. At 
first glance, one could have believed that the events hadn’t affected 
her, but Indy now noticed a slight spark in her eyes and a subtle twist 
to her mouth as if she were secretly amused and not able to suppress 
a smile any longer. 


“Agreed to what?” he asked. 

“Lancelot du Lac and his companions will return to their original 
resting place yet this hour.” She threw a glance over her shoulder. 
“The sword will go with them.” 

Indy was certain that she was purposely not calling Excalibur by 
name. She hadn’t touched the blade or even looked at it. 


“Why?” asked Higgins. 

Morgana took a step to the side and pointed over at the soldiers 
on the shore, at the wounded and the dead, the submachine guns and 
hand grenades. “Look around,” she said, and the slight smile and the 
cheerfulness on her face vanished. Behind her now unnatural calm, 
Indy sensed the fury that he had previously believed belonged to a 
long-forgotten past, an anger which brought tense beams to bursting, 
which worked against her resolve. 

“Look at your world, men. Guns, struggles for land, murder, and 
children caught in the middle.” Her eyes moved towards Linda. The 
young Belgian sensed the attention and looked around. For a 
heartbeat, the two women studied each other. Linda’s face looked 
soft and fragile, and Indy only now realized just how young this girl 
was, a youth, no question of years. Then Linda again closed her eyes 
and turned. 

“Children,” Morgana repeated gently. “Children and murderers 
and fools.” Her dark eyes looked at the two men, and Indy felt 
himself turn red. 

Her posture was that of a queen who ruled from a throne with 
strict fairness, and she oddly seemed justified. 

“This is no longer a time for heroes,” she said seriously. “In our 
time, death was no less dirty and dying was no less painful than 
today, but death was hard work. No one did it so simply, not even the 
worst of us. In our time, war wasn’t any less senseless than today, but 
it was at least hard. 

Here... here everything is so simple, so easy.” Her expression 
darkened. 

“At least to begin,” she said, and there was a tone within that 
made Indy shudder. She spread out her hands. “Your time is so much 
better, daily work is so much easier than by hand. Even killing is no 
longer a strain. Such times create partial people. We paid for our 
actions. No one can pay for the deeds that your kind carry out. Your 
arms have grown too long, and your sight is too short.” She smiled at 
the two men. “Even the smart in such a time turn to fools. And the 
heroes become madmen.” 

“Thank you,” 

murmured Indy. 


“She’s right,” said Higgins. The Knights of the Round Table are 
nothing against the German Wehrmacht. It would be a catastrophe if 
they tried. Heroes or not, they are also only human. Look at 
Lancelot. Whether he can now fall into an eternal sleep for another 
five hundred years or not, he can still die just like us.” Morgana 
nodded seriously. “They would die. 

And that which creates their being, their soul, would die even 
faster. Not even you can come through unscathed, and you are the 
children of this time.” 

“The British government would lock them up just as quickly as 
Hitler would,” said Indy sarcastically. “For their own good. The army 
couldn’t afford to 

send a handful of madmen with swords into the war.” 

“The army couldn’t afford them to lose them,” Higgins continued. 
“It would be a catastrophe. The Knights of the Round Table. Heroes 
of British history, massacred by the machine guns and panzers of the 
Wehrmacht or the Waffen-SS. Hitler would have managed his goal 
then, even without Excalibur. We would all lose our courage.” 

Morgana, who had waited politely, without even paying the 
slightest bit of attention to the conversation, shook her head. “As 
always, everyone has their own reasons to allow or refuse,” she said. 
“That is of no importance. This isn’t your decision.” 


Indy studied her attentively. “Whose decision is it then?” 

“Mine,” answered Morgana without pause. Every gesture 
betrayed that she was a holy woman and a priestess. 

So much for chivalry, he thought. “So Lancelot listens to you,” he 
said. 

“A great hero.” 

“Lancelot listens to women,” she answered drily. “He has always 
done so. This time, though, it will be to his advantage.” With these 
words, she turned around and ended the conversation. 

Indy watched her, stunned. “Listens to women,” he repeated. 
“This priestess could be a damn suffragette.” 

Higgins grinned and patted him on the shoulder. “Be glad that 
she’s on our side.” 

“Ts she?” Indy looked at Morgana, who had returned to Brushguy 
and Lancelot. “According to what Thomas Malory wrote, it seems as 


if she was on the other side. I wonder why Lancelot didn’t choke her 
instead of letting her distract him from his holy mission.” 

“T have spent many years with the different versions,” answered 
Higgins thoughtfully. “In fact, her involvement in Arthur’s fate was 
never completely clear to me. The oldest texts contradict each other, 
and they are the complete opposite of the later prose.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. “I would say that she was just the victim of bad press. 
That’s typical for women who get involved in politics. Most men can’t 
stand them, and historians are the worst.” 

Indy creased his brow and threw Higgins a sharp glance. “Hey, 
what kind of talk is that? Are you in some kind of socialist party?” 

Higgins laughed. “I was happily married for many years,” he 
replied with a pointed smile. “Along with the fact that she was a 
suffragette, dear Indy.” 

Indy refrained from commenting. They silently watched as 
Lancelot accompanied Morgana to the boat, the sword Excalibur in 
his hands, and helped her into it. Brush guy followed them at an 
appropriate distance. This time, the knight also rowed with his knave 
as the woman took the place at the front of the rowboat. Her posture 
was still that of a queen, even if the rotting boat was barely a fitting 
transport. 

With even, methodical oar strokes, the rowboat set into motion 
and moved evenly away from the shore as the fog opened its arms 
and welcomed them in. As the white walls closed in behind them, 
their outlines decreased to a dull gray and soon to weak, light 
shadows before they completely vanished, the less thick fog over the 
meadows near the shore seemed to flow back to the lake, lighten, and 
split into shreds. Sunlight felt around energetically for the small 
harbor and finally found it. The warmth was comfortable on the skin, 
but it didn’t get deep enough to drive the ghostly cold from Indy’s 
bones. 

He looked at his hands. He still held tightly to the submachine 
gun, and a quick glance told him that he was now the only man 
holding a weapon. The handful of Germans seemed to have lost all 
desire to fight. 

The Major named Kant approached him slowly. Behind him, the 
German Oberst gave a soldier a short command, and the two of them 
leaned down over an injured man. Kant stopped. His haggard face 
looked tired. 


“Oberst Kielmann has given the order to offer surrender,” he said 
without a pause. His English was better than Indy’s German. 


Indy and Higgins exchanged a short glance. 

“IT never thought that we could make such an impression,” 
Higgins said ironically. 

Indy nodded to the officer. “A British jail is probably better than a 
German one,” he said. “I also wouldn’t like to return to an uncertain 
and dangerous homeland with such an unbelievable story, Major.” 
He grinned. 

“We will accept. But I can’t promise you that we can take care of 
and feed such a large number of prisoners.” 

The Major ignored the irony. “Perhaps you will find help over 
there,” 

he simply said. 

Indy turned around. In the distance, he could clearly make out 
houses and barns now that the fog had pulled back almost 
completely. He nodded, relieved. “Good,” he said, lowering his 
submachine gun. “That means that I can leave this to the others.” 

Kant pulled a face. “We would really prefer it if you could keep 
the gun until handing us over to the authorities.” He grinned weakly. 
“It makes a better impression, you see?” 

Indy nodded, and the Major turned around and went to his 
comrades. 

Indy watched as they tried to care for the worst of their injuries 
with improvised bandages. After a short pause, Linda went over to 
help the soldiers. The young woman’s face was frozen, but her hands 
treated the German soldiers no less gently than if they were Belgian 
resistance fighters. 

He looked out across the lake. The fog let up, simply vanishing 
even over the middle of the lake, and he wasn’t surprised that the 
mirrorsmooth surface lay completely empty before his eyes as the 
last tendrils of mist lifted. 


“T think that Morgana was right,” he said loudly. 
“With what?” asked Higgins absentmindedly. 


“The time for heroes is over,” Indy said laconically. “Maybe it’s 
time to put my whip and hat aside and write a couple of books.” 


Higgins smiled in disbelief. “You can’t be serious.” 

Indy shrugged his shoulders. “We will see.” He pointed with his 
thumb over his shoulder at the sleeping village. “The village farmers 
will soon wake and go to work.” 

The professor nodded, worried. “The question is, who will pay the 
farmers for the boat?” 

“No problem,” said Indy, laughing loudly. He pointed over his 
shoulder at the German soldiers. “We'll blame it all on them.” He 
grinned broadly. “That’s how it’s always done, isn’t it?” 


